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A CABOT HAF BLACK 
MADE FROM OIL 


|, GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 











Use the Du Pont Antioxidant 
that Fits Your Needs 





FOR PROTECTION AGAINST 




















| NORMAL AGING HEAT AGING FLEX FAILURE 
1 NEOZONE A | Excellent Good Good 
2 AKROFLEX C Excellent Excellent Very Good 
3 THERMOFLEX A | Excellent Excellent Excellent 
| 
4 ANTOX | Very Good Very Good No Effect 
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NEOZONE A—As 2 general-purpose antioxidant, 
Neozone A is outstanding in effectiveness and econ- 
omy. It provides excellent protection against nor- 
mal aging and improves the heat-aging and flex- 
cracking resistance of both natural and synthetic 
rubber stocks. Equal antioxidant protection may 
be obtained using Neozone D. However, Neozone 
A is much more soluble in elastomers, hence is 
preferable. 
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THERMOFLEX A— For applications requiring 
maximum protection against all three types of dete- 
rioration . . . normal aging, heat, and flexing. . . 
Thermoflex A is unmatched. Especially effective 
as an inhibitor of flex cracking. Specify Thermoflex 
A for difficult jobs where only the best antioxidant 
protection will do. 


e Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


Pont d 
E. |. du 8, Delaware 


Wilmington 9 





AKROFLEX C—Second only to Thermoflex A for 
protecting stocks against all three types of dete- 
rioration. Gives protection equal to Thermoflex A 
against normal aging and heat, but is slightly less 
effective against fatigue failures. 


ya 
ancensatio® product at 





ANTOX— Produces excellent aging stocks which 
discolor only slightly on exposure to sunlight. Antox 
also results in stocks having very good heat re- 
sistance. And, too, Antox activates cure... reduces 
accelerator requirements. 


REG U.S. Pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. . « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Tune in to Du Pont ‘Cavalcade of America,’’ Tuesday Nights—NBC Coast to Coast 


Wo 


E LD, Jar ry, 1950, Vol. 121, 
ive Offices 


at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N 


No. 4. Published Monthly by Bi, BaorHEeRs PusBLISHING CorP., Office of Publication, Orange, Conn., with Editorial 
Y., U.S.A. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office at Orange, Conn., under the act of 
1879. Subscription United States and Mexico, $3.00 per Year; Canada $4.00; All other Countries $5.00; Single Copies 35 cents. Address Mail to New York Office 
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Get Yilta advantages in 


ood-rite RESIN 50 


REG US PAT OFF 


This easy-processing stiffening agent 


Saves masterbatching... 


Improves molding and flow characteristics ... 
Gives better flex life, higher elongation... 


Gives better abrasion resistance. 


UST look over those bonus 

advantages you get with Good- 
rite Resin 50. It’s easy to see how 
this ideal reinforcing agent for 
natural and American rubber 
products helps you make impor- 
tant savings in time and money. 


Good-rite Resin 50 is a high 
styrene-butadiene copolymer. It 
is made as a white, free-flowing 
powder. It can be compounded 
in a broad range of sales-attract- 
ing colors. 


Resin 50 provides a positive 
reinforcement for rubber com- 
pounds, makes them more easily 
handled because it acts as a plas- 


ticizer at processing tempera- 


Hycar 


Reg US Pat OF 


Amuuci Ru phen 


tures. Quality products in any 
hardness range can be obtained. 
Typical uses are in shoe soling 
compounds, floor tiling — many 
more are possible. 


Write for complete information. 
Find out how you may use Good- 
rite Resin 50 to help cut your 
costs—and improve your prod- 
ucts. Please address Dept. CB-1, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


A DIVISION OF 


2 e 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company : : * 222°: 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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For long flex life, you ought to know 
The records made with Philblack* O! 


Write for the technical data on Philblack O! Read the results of flexing tests! 
Look at the graphs and comparisons! You’ll see that Philblack O gives up to 
40% longer flex life than channel black in natural and synthetic rubbers. And 
Philblack compounds have from 10% to 30% better abrasion resistance, too. 
For a long, useful life, use Philblack O! 


The best way to prove all this is to send for a trial order of this tough HAF 
black .. . and see for yourself! Available in bags or in bulk. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 
EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard 
Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. %A Trademark 
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AUGATUCK xz 


i @TUEX— Tetramethyl Thiuram 


Moe Disulfide. 
sp” 
@TUEX has been added to Vonex 


e in the Nauget Line. It, too, has 
a0 proven commercially to be 






@ Dustless 

@ Free-Flowing 

@ Faster Dispersing. 
When ordering Monex and Tuex 
specify VAUGETS 
made only by 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


PROCESS - ACCELERATE - PROTECT 
with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


Naugatuck(S|Chemical 
NM 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


ln Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ont. 
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Meet Taylor's brand new family of 


FLEA-O-TIMER 








Time Cycle Controllers 
re-designed for even 


greater flexibility 


E'S. there is a whole new family of 
Taylor Fiex-O-Timer Time Cycle 
Controllers — precision built to meet all 


your processing requirements! 


Here’s just one of the family! 

(1) It controls a group of as many as 
9 pneumatic or 9 electrical functions 
or any combination of each) with all 
the intermediate steps within a process 
automatically controlled for the dura- 
tion of the manufacturing operation. 
Particularly adaptable for such applica- 
tions as fire presses or horizontal and 
vertical vulcanizers. 

Meet the other members too! 

(2) The 10 to 18 function FLEx-O-Tim- 
ER for complex control according toa 
predetermined schedule and over a specifically timed 
period. Perfect for such applications as horizontal and 
vertical vulcanizers. 

(3) The | to 5 function FLEX-O-Timer for simpler ap- 
plications like belt presses. mechanical rubber products 
presses or tire presses. 

(4) The | to 3 function FLEX-O-TiveErR 
developed for tube molding presses. 

(5) The single function FLExX-O-TimMer 
useful for condensate removal applications. 


specifically 
... particularly 


Here Are Just a Few Outstanding Features of the 
New, Re-designed FLex-O-TimMErs: 

1. Greater Flexibility. Wide range of evecle bands 
from 14 seconds to 540 nrinutes available to meet prac- 
tically every time eyele controller requirement. Cycle 
duration may be either fixed or varied. As many as 18 
control functions may be contained in one instrument. 


2. Newly Designed, Segmented Drum. Individual 
aluminum drum segments are mounted on a central 
shaft. One segment is used for each control function 
with provisions made to receive the amount of actuating 
pins necessary to operate a function as many as 15 
times. Entire cycle drum assemblies are readily inter- 


*Registered 1 e-Mark 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 
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changeable, enabling you to pre-set cycles for applica- 
tions where components within cycle vary periodically. 
3. Unit Parts Are Easier to Reach. Universal dust- 
tight case has hinged door with bayonet-action latch. 
All unit assemblies are front-mounted—easy to reach 
when you open the doors. Thus, terminal strips, air 
valves and switches, snap-operators, cycle drum, so- 
lenoid. motor and gear train can easily be removed for 
repair or replacement. Terminals, control functions and 
gears are all plainly numbered so that connections or 
gear train changes can be made in the field. 

4. Easier and Simpler Adjustments. Actuating 
pins of die-cast aluminum are easy to remove and set. 
Finger-tip adjustment of speed dial provides as many as 
80 different cycle times. 

For complete details, write today for the new Taylor 
FLEX-O-Timer Catalog 98154. It tells the whole new and 
improved FLex-O-Timer story. Just one more way of 
showing you that we're in business to help you keep 
costs down and quality up with Taylor Accuracy. Taylor 
Instrument Companies. Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, 
Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording and control- 
ling temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 
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You can get 
Pliolite S-6 


in drums, convenient 
bags or as master- 
batch in cartons. 











A SUPERIOR RESIN 
FOR 
RUBBER REINFORCING 


KANO. 84-705 
WEIGHT 50 LBS.NET 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Ne GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 


AKRON 16, OH! 








Pick your package- 








S one more service to its cus- 
A tomers — Goodyear supplies 
Pliolite S-6 in a choice of easily- 
handled packages. Pliolite S-6 
comes in 200-pound drums or in 
50-pound bags, so you can re- 
quest this use-proved copolymer 
in whichever container best 
meets your handling facilities. 


Either way you order, you'll find 
Pliolite S$-6 can be easily dis- 
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persed in the Banbury or on the 
mill. Or if you wish you can have 
Pliolite S$-6 as masterbatch — a 
thorough dispersion of the resin 
in rubber, packed in 200-pound 
cartons. 

Regardless of the form of Pliolite 
S-6 you order, when you include 
it in your gum, black or non- 
black loaded stocks, this copoly - 
mer resin will improve tensile, 
tear, hardness, stiffness, flex-life 


GOODFYEAR 


comes the way 
you want it 


and abrasion resistance. When- 
ever you want a low-gravity. 
light-colored stock of high 
strength and easy processability, 
you can use Pliolite S-6 with 
confidence. For details and 
sample, write: 
GOODYEAR,. CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


— 
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Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Compar 


y Indispensable T0 YOU 
“IN THE RUBBER 
~ INDUSTRY 


Gives Your Products 


PROTECTION and SALES APPEAL 


at little Cost! 


BEACOFINISH—a unique family of coating materials conceived to give your 
products greater durability and eye appeal. These highly concentrated wax 
emulsions that can be diluted with up to four parts of water can be used 
with the utmost safety and economy. 


BEACOFINISH is therefore of four-fold importance to you:— 


€ 1. It Protects your products against their natural enemies— 
T Hl E air, sunlight, moisture and excessive handling. 


2. It Improves the appearance of your product for its uniform 


coating stimulates greater consumer interest. 

. It's Economical because its high dilution potential (without 
losing efficiency) allows one gallon to cover 15,000 sq. ft. 

. It's Safe being a wax in water emulsion, it eliminates the 


Tr.» fire and health hazards of volatile-solvent based finishes. 
<& 
BEACOFINISH can be applied by dipping, sponging, spraying or brushing— 
dries in about 20 minutes—faster if force-dried—to give a hard protective 
coating of great elasticity. 


BEACOFINISH may be ordered in Neutral or Black, in varying degrees of 
luster from brilliant to dull. It is so concentrated, from one drum you can 
obtain potentially up to five drums of superior coating for your products. 





97 BICKFORD STREET CONSULT US—WRITE US TODAY 
BOSTON 30, MASSACHUSETTS 


e Let us show you how BEACOFINISH can make your products more attractive and 
saleable—protect them from damage—you from loss—in production and transit! 
In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., Reg'd. 
774 St. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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Engineered for your Product 
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Through 
The 


Years 


Quality CARBON BLACKS 


cf _The GENERAL ATLAS Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


yer of Chicago, Chicago * Raw Materials Company, Boston * H.N. Richards Company, Trenton 
i . lacour- Gorrie Limited, Toront 




















STEEL MESH 


is to a super highway... .. 
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so Easy Processing MARBON “8000” 


is to a Rubber Compound... 
!REINFORCEMENT! 


Rubber Compounders: 
Supplement your use of clays, carbon 
blacks, calcium silicates, etc., with 


MARBON “8000” 


...assure easier mixing, better extruding or 
calendering and improved molding of your stocks 


LOOK FOR: 
Higher hardness without brittleness 


Improved flex crack growth resistance 
Better abrasion resistance 

Improved weather and heat aging 
Unlimited color possibilities (non-staining) 


PAYAVN PA bY @), fmm OL @) PA BLO) PI: MOI] 


GARY INDIANA 
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This machine, the ROTOCURE,* has a number of 
advantages where the run of any one size or type 
of materials is great enough. For example: 


] Continuous operation increases production by 
eliminating interruptions for opening, unloading, 
loading and closing. 


2 Where material is cured in long lengths, double- 
cure around the overlap area, necking and non- 


uniform stretch are avoided. 


3 Less floor space is required. 








4 The work area can be kept cleaner and free from 
water which is common in belt press pits. 


Cost comparisons indicate that where manufactur- 
ing conditions favor the use of the ROTOCURE, 
this machine, on some products, can save up to 
nearly 50 per cent of present production costs. 


A Farrel-Birmingham engineer will be glad to dis- 
cuss with you the possibilities of the machine for 
your particular conditions. A request for an appoint- 
ment, or for further details by mail, will involve 
no obligation. 





FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn.; Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Pittburgh, 
Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston 
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..In the rubber _ industry. _ 
get these THERMALL 


‘Rvofit Bu ilders ITN 


Increase _! output, save laborjand power costs. ‘ ne Oe is extremely vcmimaalilb operate. 





Shorten iin ine mills, save labor and power eu bane Heating equipment yenenaten heat 
costs. / / right where it is wanted, “in the material itself’. 
Improve compounding quality, nave equipment will speed up checking materials in 
Improve molding quality and reduce curing defects. laboratory, such as mixed stock, checking for proper 
Increase capacity of mixing on open mill by heating dispersion of pene in rubber . . . checking of cord 
fabrics for moisture content ... and all other types of {£ 


crude rubber and reclaimed rubber. 


materials. \ 
Cut curing time up to 50% and more. 


increase equipment life, reduce maintenance costs. SEE THERMALL DEMONSTRATED 


eo ft fa 


Break down Hard Stocks easier, faster, save labor and IN YOUR OWN PLANT 


power costs. WITHOUT OBLIGATION , 


ELECTRONIC : 
RUBBER HEATING | 





For full information on the advantages and . 
uses and for demonstration, write... . ’ 
h 
W. T. LAROSE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
TROY, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE ... or it doesn’t cost you a cent! 
Ja 
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Air view of Wyandotte’s South Plant, showing one of Wyandotte’s Great Lakes fleet at dock-side. 





We'd like you to know the whole family 


You may find it profitable to get ac- 
quainted with Wyandotte’s large but 
steadily growing family of organic 
and inorganic chemicals, for these 
three important reasons: 


1. Wyandotte, with its own sources 
of raw materials — coal, limestone and 
salt — can furnish you with a steady, 
dependable supply of the chemicals 
you need — year in, year out. 


2. Because of its strategic Great 
Lakes location, Wyandotte can ship 
to you by rail, truck or by water. There's 
a good chance that geography can 
help cut your costs. 


3. Extensive laboratory and field 
re-carch, combined with Wyandotte’s 
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60 years of manufacturing skill, assure 
you of uniform quality, where quality 
really counts. 


Such products as Wyandotte Pre- 
cipitated Calcium Carbonate are ready 
to go to work for you. You'll find that 
this smooth, readily dispersible pig- 
ment makes an effective but eco- 
nomical extender and reinforcing 
agent in making high-grade rubber 
compounds. 

We will be glad to send you 
complete data on this or any other 
Wyandotte chemicals for the Rubber 
Industry. Just write: 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Mich. * Offices in Principal Cities 





SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA 

BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CHLORINE * HYDROGEN °* DRY ICE 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE 

AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 


OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


yandotte 
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Banbury Rebuilding Service 


()% FASTER IN 50 


We have been steadily expanding production facilities 
during recent months with the result that, now, our 
> Banbury Rebuilding and Repairing Service 
‘5 as much as 50% faster. 


“Pre-Plan’ 


That means substantial new savings in time for you. 
Your Banbury will be back on your line, in tip-top 
condition, ever 5° much sooner. 

And, as always each rebuilt Banbury will carry our 
guarantee of correct contours, exclusive hard-surfacing, 
dust-proof rings, and precision workmanship. 


It will be smarter to be thrifty in °530. Call on us for 
the most for your money in Banbury Service. Inquire 


about our new rental plan. 











Ready For 
Interchange 


Completely rebuilt 
No. 9 bodies, spray 
or jacketed, also 
No. 3A spray type, 
now ready for 
quick interchange 
for worn bodies. 
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Bp Plant: 914 Miami Street 
CELUSIVE SPECIALISTS. 


































FREE To Banbury Owners 


To demonst 
rate the un 
material w je equaled abrasion - . 
mixing resin ete in hard-surfacing rotors ae 
owner a ene a will send FREE to any nonin 
ool you can anbury 

or office. J make very us , 

rps iti taael company ——. 
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Rubber Producers Take Note: 


products: 


ades of Stearic Acid vary 


when you buy Emery 
ing in com- 


+5 over a century of 





Here, at your service, 
experience in producing fatty acids. It’s the 5 gr 
kind of background you wun, we be of position and physical characteristics. 
getting the right product at 4 fair price, 100% 7 high-stability Oleic Acids with lowest ul 
of the time! saponifiable content - + ° Emersol 233 LL 
Modern Processing methods exclusive with Elaine is the purest oleic acid available com- 
Emery provide unique product advantages. mercially. 
ntinuing research to de- Vegetable Fatty Acids— cottonseed, soya, 
coconut. Hydrogenated Fatty Acids. Glycerides. 
tatives tO find 


ry on co 
represen 


d better 


products. You can de- 
adherence 


exact 
t. You can 


mance 


You can rel 


velop new an 
pend on thorough analysis, 
cations on every shipmen 


nd uniform perfor 


Contact us or our 


y can help you sele 


to specifi out how Emer 
fatty acid. 


count on reliable a 


Y wort 
ERY woR.o’s LARGEST PRODUCER OF FATTY ACIDS 


EMERY INDU 
STRIES 
, INC., 4206 CAREW TOWER, CINC 
: INNATI 2, O 
, OHIO 
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NEW Y . ig. 
Export: 5035 hv ve .. wa BA gy oe 

wilding, 30 Rockefeller Plaza eae endian - a N. Broad St 

: RK 20, N. Y ADELPHIA 8, P 
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Representati 
ves: CLARENCE M 
ORGAN 

SCHI . INC., 919 one 
BLEY & OSSMANN, 33 me etaaph Sigg Ave., Chicago T 
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quare, Cleveland 13 © ECCLESTO te — nip Pine 9, Sea F 
EMICAL CO San Francisco 

7 2673 Guoin 

, Detroit 7 
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GENERAL LATEX 


ed MMOMHEE) 


blir WA WIN of nu addbondl 


LATEX RECEIVING INSTALLATION 
at 
Pier 6, Locust Point, Baltimore, Maryland 
of lb 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
This pier is equipped with the most modern pumping and bulk storage 
facilities. It will provide a second port of entry for Harrisons & Crosfield 


Malayan latex and expedite service to General Latex customers in the 


Midwest, Central Atlantic, and Southern States. 





GENERAL ‘LATEX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
Importers and Compounders — Natural and Synthetic Rubber Latex 


Exclusive agency for sale of Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan latex in U.S. A. 
GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (Canada) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Building, Verdun, Montreal, Quebec 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


525 Washington Highway, Buffalo 21, N. Y. ° 347 Madison Ave., Suite 1803, New York 17, N. Y. 
First National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio ° 2724 West Lawrence Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
2511 Lucena St., Charlotte 6, N. C. 


EXPORT AGENT: 
BINNEY AND SMITH COMPANY 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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AS WELL AS REGULAR VINYL 
MILLED AND CALENDERED FILMS... 


STABELAN E is the new well-balanced heat and light stabil- 
izer . . . It permits higher temperatures for better films . . . 
STABELAN E is compatible with all tested pigments . . . Even 
organic reds hold their hue and age well when used with it. 


STABELAN E gives excellent light fastness and outdoor aging 
. .. It improves the transparency of clear films . . . It gives films 
that do not absorb water and do not “‘blush’’. 


BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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Do your rubber products say “Come hither’’? 


AUS Du Pont “Alamask” odorants 


TRADE-MARK 


Nobody wants to buy a product with an unpleasant odor! 
But now—with Du Pont “Alamask” odorants—both your natural, 
neoprene and other synthetic rubber products can have a clean and 


pleasing odor. Unpleasant odors can be neutralized throughout. 


Du Pont odor chemists, working with rubber technologists, 
have developed a series of “Alamask” odorants. These carefully 
tested odorants neutralize off-odors or give a pleasant scent, 
whichever you desire. You'll use them successfully on 
Latex, bonded fibers, adhesives, dipped goods, blown sponge and many 
other rubber products. There is no significant effect on processing 


characteristics or rate of cure. 


Du Pont “Alamask” odorants 


RADE-MARK 


Du Pont laboratory skil! is at your service. Sens for the t 


b'lems 


rganic Chemicals Department, Aromatics 


h Offices: Atlanta, Boston, 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK ¢ AKRON « CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON 






Use 


UNITED 
BLACKS 
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Flames in a channel process plant. 


KOSMOBILE 77-eEpc 
KOSMOBILE HM-npec 









United channel blacks have an enviable record for uniform quality 
and satisfactory performance. Years of experience and skill govern 
their manufacture. 

United channel blacks are specification-made for use in your rubber, 
and they are repeatedly and thoroughly quality-checked by us in a 
number of ways. 

United channel blacks are properly pelleted for ready breakdown 
and dispersion in your mixing and milling equipment. 

United channel blacks are dependable for satisfactory processing at 
all stages and for quick, tight cures. 


United channel blacks possess that high reinforcement so essential 
for the satisfactory performance of your goods in service. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK * AKRON * CHICAGO * BOSTON 
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Erie Foundry 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Rubber Working 
Multiple Opening Platen 
Self-Contained Forming 
Mechanical Goods Presses 
Extrusion Presses 

Special Purpose Presses 
Abrasive Molding 

Die Hobbing Presses 
Light Precision Molding 


Presses for Diverse Applications 


BRI 


OUNDRY COMP, 
axDRAULIC PRE 










Ny 
SSEs 
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Write for Your 
Copy of Lulletin 350 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : frie, Pa., U.S.A. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
549 Washington Boulevard 2505 Santa Fe Avenue 


NEW ENGLAND PHILADELPHIA 
G. V. Eads Girard Associates 
R. 0. 2, Southberry, Conn. 42 North 52nd Street 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
335 Curtis Building 2070 Bryant Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 
George 0. Desautels Company 
2302 North Meridian St. 
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INSULATION RESISTANCE INCREASED 


IN VINYL INSULATING COMPOUNDS 


—from 1095 megohms to 9700 megohms 
(per 1,000 ft. at 77°F.) 





Fa i 


Photo courtesy The Okonite Company 


Independent insulated wire and cable laboratory tests show that by adding 


BURGESS PIGMENT NO. 30 


U. S. Pat. 2,307,239 


—an anhydrous aluminum silicate type pigment — to vinyl insulating compounds nearly 


a ten-fold increase is obtained in insulation resistance values. 


This gain in electrical quality is made with no significant changes in physical prop- 
erties, and with AN ACTUAL REDUCTION IN THE OVER-ALL COMPOUND 
COST. 


BURGESS PIGMENT NO. 30 has also proved very satisfactory in colored neo- 


prene jackets where excellent mixing, milling, and smooth extruding properties are 


required with freedom from sticking during lead cures. 


Samples of BURGESS PIGMENT NO. 30 and 
technical data gladly furnished without any obligation. 


BURGESS PIGMENT COMPANY 


rubber and plastic pigments, clays, waxes, plasticizers 


EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICE 64 HAMILTON STREET PATERSON 1, NEW JERSEY 


—-- —- ——~-——— 
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‘ As a user of 
“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: & : 
industrial sol- 


vents, would you go ahead and turn out inferior 
products due to inferior solvents if you knew 
it could be avoided? Would you permit your 
plant to shut down temporarily (and lose money 
for you) simply because your solvent supplier 
failed to make delivery on time... if you knew 


it could be prevented? 


Of course not—and yet are you taking every 
precaution to make sure such things don’t hap- 
pen? Did you know that SKELLYSOLVE 
reduces such risks to an absolute minimum? 


It’s an established fact, known today by users 
in every field of industry. Some of these plants 
have had unfortunate experiences with “cut- 
price” sources of supply. They know the value 
of Skelly dependability in quality, delivery, and 


technical service. 


SKELLYSOLVE stands for highest quality 
solvents that never vary. SKELLYSOLVE 
stands for purity, close boiling ranges, and free- 
dom from foreign tastes and odors. SKELLY- 
SOLVE stands for complete reliability of 
delivery ... in the full amount and the time 


specified. 


These are important reasons for using 
SKELLYSOLVE in your operations! It’s good 
sense to use “an ounce of prevention” by deal- 
ing with an experienced, trusted maker of 
solvents for every industrial purpose! No 
matter how you judge solvents, we know you'll 
be more than satisfied with SKELLYSOLVE! 


as 
SKELLY 
al 


~ Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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There’s a reason why ~ 


' 
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“And the reason is that Crystex Insoluble Sulphur 
— 99.5%, pure, with 85% insoluble sulphur 
content — at its present lower cost helps to 


produce a better rubber product . . . economically 





Stauffer 


za CHEMICALS SSS 





420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. ra 424 Ohio Building, Akron 8, Ohio 
824 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 14, Calif. @ 636 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal. 
Houston 2, Texas. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. | 
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Stauffer Chemical Company 
420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send Crystex Insoluble Sulphur Circular. 
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reduce 
checking 


and 
chalking 


e Recent experimental work indicates that 
TITANOX-RA-NC—a “non-chalking” rutile titanium 
dioxide pigment—is effective for reducing, not only 
chalking, but also checking in white-wall tires. 

As with all TITANOX pigments, TITANOX-RA-NC is 
remarkably compatible with rubber compounds 
and adds long-lasting whiteness and maximum brightness 
at minimum loading. Write today about 
your problems in pigmentation of white side wall 
compounds. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 

111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, III.; 
2600 South Eastern Avenue, Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


Branches in all other principal) cities. the bughtest name in ftgments 


TITPMQX 
TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION \ £4) 


726! ———"—__. Subsid‘ary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY ae 
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SIOP RISING COSTS 





Piccolyte—a pure hydrocarbon, thermo- 
plastic terpene resin—is low in cost and 
readily soluble in low-cost naphthas, pentane 
and hexane. It is pale and stable in color, 
chemically inert, compatible with many other 
materials, non-toxic. There are nine melting 
points. 

Piccolyte has the same carbon to hydrogen 
ratio as plantation rubber, and has excellent 
tack-producing properties. Ideal for rubber 
tile and other products where light colors and 
tints are demanded. 

Use Piccolyte to keep your costs down with- 
out sacrificing in any way the quality of your 
products. Piccolyte costs less per pound 
today than practically all other resins, yet 
offers the maximum in quality and service. 


Did you get your copy? 
Write for this data booklet, and 
a free sample of PICCOLYTE. 
Give intended use, so we can 
send sample of appropriate 
grade. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Piccolyte 





WITH 





Costs Less... 


Offers More! 
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CHEMICAL y “etme. 


Pennsylvania industrial Chemical Corp. 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


oN ce), Fa 


Resins * High 


Plants at Clairton, Pa. and Chester, Pa. 
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Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 8, Ohio 
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Please send me a free sample of Piccolyte, and your new bulletin. | wish to 


investigate Piccolyte for (application)... ...-.-..ccsceceeseececercneeeee® 
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SHARPLES 
ACCELERATOR 6/7 


ZINC DIETHYLDITHIOCARBAMATE 
Available in TWO Grades 


Coated with 2% 
mineral oil to 
= reduce dusting 


in handling 


Write to Dept. P for samples 


MARK 
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AMYL ETHER « HYDROCARBONS 
SHARPLES CHEMICALS INC. DITHIOCARBAMIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
AMYL MERCAPTAN + RUBBER CHEMICALS 


CORROSION INHIBITORS 
AMYL CHLORIDES 


NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA e AKRON e CHICAGO 


AMYL ALCOHOL - AMYL ACETATE 
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NINETY-TWO YEARS leadership in a highly specialized field 
is responsible for Robertson’s reputation as a producer of 
fine high pressure hydraulic equipment. This responsibility 
constantly guides skilled technicians in making Robertson 
Equipment even better for tomorrow .. . in operating 
efficiency, quality of workmanship, and the best materials. 
It is even present in our desire to help you solve your hose 
lead encasing problems. Why not consult our capable 


engineers today. 





Hose Lead 
Encasing Press 






131 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK . 
. Designers and Builders of aii Types of Lead Encasing Machinery 
, Since 1858 





Lead Sheath Hydraulic Pump Open Lead 
Stripping Machine Melting Pot 
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Easy Processing 


WYEX 
Channel Black 


Wyex. the pioneer EPC. remains the 
accepted standard of the industry. It com- 
bines ease of processing and low heat 


veneration with excellent wear resistance. 





Specify Wyex, and be sure of the best! 





J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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OZONE RESISTANCE...... 


Wa 


TYSONITE 
Flexible thermoplastic solid—Protects rubber from 


the deteriorating effect of ozone. 


HARD 
HYDROCARBON 


Used as a diluent with rubber stocks. Possesses high 


dielectric strength. 


BLACK-OUT 


A flexible coating material—practically impervious v 
ti 

. ° Vi 

to ozone. Decorative as well as protective ...can ia 
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be colored. ( 


R.T.VANDERBILT CO.m. [AE 
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The Importance of Controlling Heat 
Losses in Molding Operations 





Fig. 1, Laboratory Press Showing Steel Rods on Press Apron and 
Insulation of Platens from Body of Press 


physical properties of vulcanizates, prepared from 

the same rubber mix, which have been found in 
various laboratories or factories under the same condi- 
tions of time and temperature. It is obvious that such 
variations are associated with a difference in the state 
of cure of the vulcanizates. This fact has been recognized 
by ASTM, and a standard method has been written 
(Sample preparation for Physical Testing of Rubber 
Products, ASTM D15-41) in which press operation is 
covered in detail. It is believed, however, that one of the 
sources of these variations in physical properties which 
receives too little attention is the temperature of the mold 
throughout a complete curing cycle. In general, in both 
the rubber factory and in the laboratory, molds are loaded 
and unloaded on a press apron or bench, with little or no 
consideration given to the tempcrature change of the 
mold during this operation. 


BP aed prope wide variations are found in the 


1 Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., Sept. 22, 
1949, Atlantic City, N. J. Contribution No. 80, from rubber laboratory, 
E I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

2 E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

3**ASTM Standards on Rubber 
1949,” p. 64. American Society 
Pa. (1949). 


Products—Committee D-11, February, 
for Testing Materials, Philadelphia, 
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R. E. Shrader’ and W. N. Keen’ 


It is the purpose of this paper to show the ten perature 


variations which can be expected in a typical molding 


operation and suggest means of minimizing these varia- 
tions. 

It is well recognized that when starting with a cold 
mold a time of approximately 20 minutes’ is required to 
bring the mold to the temperature of the press ; however, 


it is generally considered that in succeeding unloading 
and loading cycles the change in temperature of the mold 
is insignificant. The work reported herein shows that the 
temperature drop of a mold during the unloading and 
loading portion of the curing cycle and the time required 
for the mold to return to platen temperature are un- 
doubtedly important sources of variation in the physical 
properties of the resulting vulcanizates. 





Experimental Details 


The change in temperature of an eight-cavity 3- by 6- 
by 0.075-inch mold was studied during the unloading and 
loading cycle. This mold, measuring 18 by 18 inches and 
equipped with an iron-constantan thermocouple, was 
heated in a laboratory press (Figure 1) having 24- by 
24-inch platens with a distortion tolerance of 0.0025-inch. 
The thermocouple, connected to a Brown Electronik 
recording potentiometer, was located in the body of the 
mold to a depth of six inches and midway between the 
sides. The press was so located in the press room that 
air movement in its vicinity was at a minimum and the 
room temperature during the course of study ranged 
from 35-38° C. (95-100° F.) The platens of the press 
were insulated from the body of the press by a mixture 
of asbestos and cement, commercially known as Transite, 
and the press was lagged and shielded as an additional 
aid in controlling the platen temperature. In no instance 
did the temperature of the press platens vary by more 
than +0.28° C. (0.5° F.) as determined by thermo- 
couples located at nine different points on each platen. 


Cooling of Mold on Steel Apron 


In the first experiment the mold was placed in the 
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Fig. 2. Cooling of Mold on Steel Apron 


press, and, after the recording potentiometer indicated 
that the mold was up to temperature 162.4° C. (324° F.), 
an additional 15 minutes were allowed to elapse to insure 
complete uniformity of temperature throughout the entire 
mold. The press was then opened, and the mold pulled 
out on to the press apron. The time-temperature curve 
of the mold, while resting on the steel press apron, 1s 
shown in Figure 2. As can be seen, the mold decreased 
from the curing temperature of 162.4° C. to 121° C. 
(324° F. to 250° F.) in a period of 10 minutes. The 
length of time required to unload and reload a mold 
depends primarily on the number of cavities and the 
complexity of the molded part. For the eight-cavity 
laboratory mold used, the time for this operation is not 





less than two minutes: whereas in a factory some molds 
may be out of the press for 15 minutes or longer. A 
standard time of five minutes for the mold to be out of 
adopted for the remaining experiments. 

ligher temperature than 162.4° C. results 





in a greater change in the temperature of the mold, and 


curing at a lower temperature than 162.4° C. results in 
a smaller temperature change. Figure 3 shows the tem- 


perature change in the mold, with respect to time, when 
cooled from platen temperatures of 126.4, 153.2, and 
162.4° C. (259, 307, and 324° F.). For convenience of 


comparison, the data have been plotted using the tem- 
perature variation from curing temperature as the ordi- 
nate. It can be seen from the figure that the general 
shapes of the curves are similar, varying only as to the 
magnitude of the temperature change at any given time 
The temperature-time curves for the mold at  inter- 


mediate platen temperatures fall between the curves 
shown. 
Heat losses during the unloading and loading cycle can 


be due to conduction, convection and radiation, the 
amount of heat loss depends on the way the mold is 
handled during this operation. Ihe heat loss due te con- 
vection and radiation during the initial cooling of the 
nold is small as compared to the heat lost by conduction. 
‘i : ‘t of insulating 
he mold from the press apron as a means of minimizing 
he heat lost by conduction. 

Various insulating materials were installed on the 
surface of the press apron and studied as to their effect 
in reducing the heat lost by the mold. The effectiveness 
of two of the best insulating materials studied, Transite 
and an air medium, is illustrated by the curves shown 
in Figure 4. Transite 14-inch in thickness offers ap- 
proximately the same insulating qualities as does a %4- 
inch air gap for the first two or three minutes after the 
mold is removed from the press. After about three 
minutes however, Transite allows a greater heat loss by 
conduction. The air medium which was used as an in- 
sulator between the mold and the apron was obtained by 
installing metal rods, or runners, on the press apron. 


herefore a study was made of the effec 
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Half-round rods, spaced on six-inch centers, were used 
to keep the area of contact between the rods and mold 
to a minimum. Stainless steel rods were used because of 
their low thermal conductivity. 








MOLD TEMPERATURE DROP -DEGREES C 
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Fig. 3. Effect of Platen Temperature on Rate of Cooling 


Since an air gap had proved to be a satisfactory med- 
ium of insulation, the effect of varying the thickness oi 
the air gap was studied. Tests showed that there was 





only a negligible difference in insulating effect when the 
gap was varied from 1 to%-inch, Therefore an air gap 
of %4-inch produced by attaching ™%-inch half-round 
stainless steel rods to the press apron was adopted as 
standard for the laboratory press. 

Up to this point only the first half, or the cooling 
portion, of the time—temperature curve during the un- 
loading and loading cycle has been discussed. The heat- 
ing portion of the cycle can also introduce variations in 
the physical properties of the resulting vulcanizates. 


Effect of Platen Insulation on Mold Heating 


A point which is often overlooked, when mold tem- 
perature is considered, is the rate of heat transfer from 
the press platen to the mold. The importance of proper 
press installation and insulation has been pointed out by 
Bimmerman,* who showed that a temperature difference 
of 2.8° C. (5° F.) existed between the bottom and the 
top platens of a three-platen press in the absence of in- 
sulation between the bottom platen and the ram cap. The 
effect on the rate of heat transfer to the mold obtained by 
insulating the platens from the body of the press is 
shown in Figure 5. These data were obtained on the same 
press; the only variable is the sheet of Transite placed 
hetween the platens and the body of the press. 


TABLE 1. EFFECT OF PLATEN INSULATION ON RATE OF MOLD HEATING 
Time for Mold to Rise in Temperature 
from 121° C. (250° F.) to 





ye 149° C. 154° C 

275° F.) (300° F.) (310° F. 

bal senate siwners 2.0 6.0 13.7 
veer aseeeeees 1.2 3.4 5.5 





As can be seen from these curves, the mold is up to 
platen temperature in 10 minutes in the case of the in- 
sulated platens as compared to approximately 18 minutes 
for the uninsulated platens. The data shown in Table |! 
are taken from these curves and show the times required 
for the mold, having dropped to a temperature of 121° C. 
(250° F.) during the unloading amd loading cycle, to 
reach 136, 149, and 154° C. (275, 300, and 310° F.). 
respectively. As will be noted, it takes approximately 
twice the time to reach a given temperature with the 


4 Rubber Age (N. Y.), Dec., 1930, p. 307 
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uninsulated platens as with the insulated ones. Thus 
platen insulation alone will increase the number of heats 
that may be made per day per press with less steam 
consumption and greater comfort to the press operators. 


a | 
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Fig. 4. Effect of Apron Insulation on Rate of Cooling 


Distortion of press platens and molds is another factor 
which plays an important part in the rate of heat transfer 
from the platen to the mold. Press platens are often dis- 
torted to a concave shape by the use of too small molds. 
When this occurs and larger molds are used in the press, 
the air pocket between the mold and the platens results 
in non-uniform heating of the mold. 


Effect of Insulation on Compound Cure Rate 
and Properties 


In order to illustrate the practical significance of the 
data so far presented, the following typical mechanical 
goods compound was prepared: 


Smoked sheets. . alan kunco semney Pewee aOO 

Phenyl alpha naphthylamine (Neozone A)..... ree ee 1 

Tetramethyl thiuram monosulfide (Thionex)............... Areata 0.2 

Zinc oxide....... aapeacs Pe kincess 

EPC carbon black...... state ee ee ass 
aric acid ‘ A seteniea BNara ip iahk ALOR ease IME Oey che Teak ; 1 







This stock was cured for five, seven, and nine minutes 
at 153.2° C. (307° F.), using the various methods oi 
insulation previously discussed, Table 2 summarizes the 
physical data for the resulting vulcanizates. 

TABLE 2, EFFECT OF INSULATION ON PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Minutes Cured at 153.2° C. 5 7 9 
Stress in p.s.i. at 400% Strain 


DEG TMUNUNNID co6: 5-5. 0 6s 5-9: 67s So 1018 610 640 750 
PRM GPCO GOTON 6.6 is 56:3 sicloeea ee oe v0 ; 640 750 900 
PYISIIBP OG IBCODB: 46s 6eccccewdaeveacsee 780 1060 1200 
Complete isulation........0.cscceccsecs 1130 1140 1220 


As will be noted, the most ideal conditions, 1.e., in- 
sulated press platens and the mold insulated from the 
press apron, produce a good technical cure for this com- 
pound in a period of approximately five minutes at 
153.2” ©. 

Removing the insulation from the press apron in- 
creases the time to approximately seven minutes, Re- 
moving the insulation from the press platens, but leaving 
the runners on the apron increases the time to approxi- 
mately nine minutes. 

The poorest conditions studied: namely, the absence 
of both press platen insulation and runners on the apron, 
require a time of at least 11 minutes (as determined by 
extrapolation) to obtain a good technical cure. 

The practical significance of these data from the stand- 
point of both quality and quantity of product obtainable 
under factory conditions is readily apparent. 
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Fig. 5. Effect of Platen Insulation on Rate of Heating 


Summary and Conclusions 


The major factors which influence the mold tem- 
perature during cure are the temperature drop in the 
mold while it is out of the press and the rate of heat 
transfer between the press platen and the mold. 

The mold temperature drop can be reduced approxi- 
mately 50% in the range studied by insulating the mold 
from the press apron or bench. Equally important, how- 
ever, is the fact that this temperature drop can be con- 
trolled within limits by standardizing the time in which 
the mold is out of the press between cures. 

The heat transfer between the platen and the mold is 
a factor which must be studied individually for every 
press. The most important factors controlling this heat 
transfer are installation and insulation of the press, mold 
design, and condition of the mold and press with respect 
to distortion. 

It is shown that with a typical mechanical goods 
compound in which a good technical cure is obtained in 
five minutes in a press with both platen and apron insula- 
tion requires as much as 11 minutes to obtain approxi- 
mately the same state of cure in this same press without 
insulation. 





Carbon Black Statistics—Third Quarter, 1949 
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Following are statistics for the 
and exports of carbon black 
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Thousands of Pounds 
Sep- First Nine 
July August tember Months 
Production: 
Contact types 19,436 50,084 418,645 471,369 
Furnace types.. $9,987 49,790 47,571 451,172 
TOTALS 99,423 99,874 96,216 922,541 
Shipments: bs 
Contact types 38,903 45,610 $1,787 394,965 
Furnace types $5,145 48,289 $4,366 433,838 
TOTALS 84,048 93,899 86,153 828,803 
Producers’ Stocks, End of Per 
Contact types $1,196 95,670 102,528 102,528 
Furnace types 102,824 104,325 107,530 107,530 
TOTALS 194,020 199,995 210,058 210,058 
Exports: 5 an 
Contact types 18,613 15,823 14,674 149,797 
Furnace types 8,469 8,667 5,474 74,001 
TOTALS.. 27,082 24,490 20,148 223,798 
Source: Bureau of Mines, United States Department of the Interior, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 








A New High Styrene Reinforcing 


Resin—Marbon “8000” 
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Fig. 1. Effect of Marbon “8000” on Tensile and Elongation 
of GR-S Gum Stock 


HE high stvrene resins have been accepted as Com- 
pounding ingredients by the rubber industry. These 
versatile resins are extremely compatible with the 
arious rubbers and have filled a need where high rein- 
y. In general, the resins are used 
rubber stocks requiring the following properties: good 
‘ctric values ; high hardness and stiffness ; low specific 
gravity; light color; improved tear and flex-crack re- 
sistance; and improved mixing, processing, and mold 
flow characteristics. The properties and specific uses of 
igh stvrene resins have been described quite fully 
iterature. 

[he processing of these resins has received much 
attention from the industry, and this has led to the devel- 
opment of the easy processing types. Marbon Corp. 
had developed Marbon resins S and S-1, and the easy 
processing varieties were made in 1947 to meet the 
for such types. 
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Fig. 2. Effect of Marbon ‘8000’ on Hardness and Tear 
Strength of GR-S Gum Stock 
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C. R. Holt,” A. G. Susie; 
and M. E. Jones’ 


eliminated the prior need of masterbatching and _per- 
mitted the direct addition of the resin to the rubber, 
either on the mill or in the Banbury. 

More recently the demand for a resin having higher 
unit reinforcing efficiency together with easy incorpora- 
tion and processing has been expressed by rubber goods 
manufacturers. Marbon “8000” resin answers this de- 
mand. The properties of Marbon “8000” are similar in 
some respects to those of E. P. Marbon S and S-1 and 
are superior in other ways. Mixing and processing are 
generally easier and faster with Marbon “8000”; heat 
plasticizing action is greater, and physical properties are 
somewhat better, especially hardness, stiffness, compres- 
sion set, tear resistance, and flex-crack resistance. 
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Fig. 3. Comparative Compression Set of Marbon 
“8000 and Typical High Styrene Resin in GR-S 
Gum Stock 


Physical Properties 


The effect upon tensile strength and elongation of 
increasing replacement of GR-S-50 by Marbon “8000” 
in a pure gum compound is shown in Figure 1. The 
tensile curve illustrates why Marbon “8000” makes pos- 
sible the production of high tensile, low gravity, non- 
black GR-S stocks; the gravity of the compounds in- 
creases from 1.02 to only 1.05 throughout the series. 
The increased tensile is also accompanied by increased 
modulus; the control stock has a 200% modulus of 146 
p.s.i. which increases to over 2,000 p.s.i. with a stock con- 
taining 50 parts of resin. Elongation is described with 
increasing amounts of Marbon ‘‘8000”. 

Figure 2 shows the rapid increase in Shore “A” hard- 
ness along with improved tear resistance of the same 
pure gum GR-S-50 stock with increasing amounts of 
Marbon “8000.” Figure 3 reveals the low compression 
set values of these pure gum GR-S-50 stocks obtained 
with Marbon “8000” reinforcement as compared to a 
similar series of mixes using a typical high styrene resin. 

Other properties of the same gum stocks shown in 
Figures 1, 2, and 3 are similarly improved. Bureau “tf 
Standards abrasion values are tripled by increasing from 
O part to 50 parts of resin in the compound. Green 
1 Presented before Chicago Rubber Group, Chicago, Ill, May 20, 1949. 


2 Marbon Corp., Gary, Ind ae. 
Now with Armour Research Foundation, Chicago. 
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(uncured) shrinkage is reduced by two-thirds, and re- 
bound decreased by about one-third, as compared to the 
control stock. 

Numerous physical properties of cured compounds can 
be bettered through the use of Marbon “8000.” The 
improvement in electrical properties, hardness, stiffness, 
flexural deadness, compression set, and tear is outstand- 
ing in comparison to conventional non-black reinforcing 
agents. Low gravity and light color are maintained ; 
while abrasion and flex-crack resistance is substantially 
increased. These reinforcing properties of Marbon 
“S000" are due not only the mechanical strengthening 
and stiffening the resin imparts to a mix, but also to the 
fact that the resin vulcanizes along with the rubber. The 
state of cure of the resin is never so great as to em- 
brittle a properly compounded stock, vet the thermoplas- 
ticity of the cured compound is reduced below that of a 
similar stock compounded with straight heat-softening 
resin plasticizers. Because of the vulcanizable nature of 
Marbon “8000”, it is generally acceptable to replace RHC 
with the resin, and no adjustment usually need be made 
for change in rate of cure. 

The advantages of compounding neoprene and nitrile 
rubber stocks with Marbon “8000” are two-fold: such 
stocks are not only well reinforced in physicals and im- 
proved in processing properties, but considerable direct 
cost reduction can also be obtained by replacing part of 
the synthetic with the resin. This point is also true in 
GR-S and natural rubber stocks in that higher amounts 
of fillers can be tolerated. For example, less expensive 
grades of natural rubber can be used with Marbon “8000” 
resin to obtain specific properties. 

Natural and synthetic rubber compounds containing 
Marbon “8000° show greatly improved resistance to 
oxidation. High durometer compounds required to meet 
aging specifications are conveniently made by using this 
resin for part of the total RHC. Resistance to light dis- 
coloration and staining is also improved as the resin con- 
tent 1s increased. 


Processing Characteristics 


Earlier types of high styrene resins necessitated mas- 
terbatching at high temperatures; whereas the new easy 
processing Marbon “8000” does not require masterbatch- 
ing and can be mixed direct in a one-stage operation. The 
mixing procedure for Marbon “8000” in a rubber batch 
consists of incorporation of the resin and dispersion or 
fluxing after incorporation. 

The first stage, incorporation, depends upon the par- 
ticle size of the resin, the friabilitv of the particles, and 
the uniformity of particle size. A friable granular ma- 
terial, such as the “8000” resin, is easy to handle in 
weighing-up operations. The effective size of the par- 
ticles, once the resin is added to the batch, is extremely 
fine owing to the friability of the granules, and incor- 
poration is rapid. 

Dispersion or fluxing of the resin, the second stage, is 
almost entirely dependent upon the softening point of 
the resin and is directly affected by the maximum tem- 
perature of the batch. In Banbury mixing this offers 
little difficulty since the frictional heat of mixing serves 
to raise the stock temperature to the resin flux point. 
This point is also true of heavily loaded open mill stocks. 
In some instances it is desirable to add part of the fillers 
to the rubber before adding the resin so that the disper- 
sion point of Marbon 8000” is reached more rapidly 
with consequent reduction in mixing time. 

The stage in the mixing operation at which fluxing 
takes place is unimportant insofar as the physical prop- 
erties of the cured stock are concerned. The earlier in 
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the mixing cycle the resin is fluxed, however, the sooner 
the plasticizing action of the resin is obtained, and the 
sooner the stock is better able to handle large volumes of 
filler. Very soft stocks or gum mixes which build up 
very little frictional heat should be helped along by the 
use of steam heat on the mill rolls. Naturally, a lower 
softening point resin such as Marbon “8000” requires 
less heat for fluxing and will disperse at a lower tempera- 
ture in a shorter time. 

The more efficient plasticizing action of Marbon 
“8000” resin also permits better mixing at lower tem- 
peratures with less danger of scorch and lower heat- 
history and in many instances permits the use of more 
filler, less oil plasticizer and helps eliminate the need of 
prebroken rubber. High-Mooney GR-S polymers are 
best used to advantage by plasticizing with Marbon 
**8000” in order to retain the better physical properties 
and improve mixing and processing. Conversely, the 
smooth-milling low strength GR-S polymers modified 
with divinylbenzene are strengthened considerably by 
Marbon “8000” at no expense to processing. 

Combinations of Marbon “8000” with low temperature 
GR-S polymers are especially good. The bar graphs of 
Figure 4 show the substantial improvements in physical 
properties obtained with reinforcement of low tempera- 
ture GR-S as compared with reinforcement of GR-S-50 
in a white sole stock. The improved properties are quite 
pronounced ; while processing of the two stocks is com 
parable owing to the plasticizing action of the resin. In 
tests of Marbon “8000” reinforcement of low tempera- 
ture GR-S as compared to GR-S-50 in “Nuclear’-type 
sole compounds of high durometer, the low temperature 
polymer again showed higher hardness (Shore “A” 98 
as compared to 95 for the GR-S-50 stock), increased 
stiffness, an increase in abrasion resistance of approxi- 
mately 20-25%, “and slightly better aged flex-crack 
growth resistance. 

It can also be noted that modifications of mixed stocks 
needed to adjust to particular processing conditions or 
variable physical requirements can be made by simply 
adding Marbon “8000” to the stock on the warm-up mill 
or by a short-cyele blending operation in the Banbury. 

In calendering and tubing operations Marbon “8000” 
offers many benefits. Reclaim and neoprene stocks be- 
come less tacky and heat sensitive, and firmer stocks 
capable of taking faster handling operations are obtained. 
Nitrile rubber compounds become more plastic and less 
knotty; while GR-S and natural rubber stocks become 
stronger and smoother at calendering temperatures. The 
design pick-up of the stock from the calender face roll 1s 
sharpened by use of the resin, and deeper embossing is 
made possible with many types of stocks. [.oss of cal- 
endered runs by pressing in the books or reels is reduced 
by use of the resin. 

Scorch problems with calendering and tubing stocks 
are lessened owing to the heat plasticizing action of 
Marbon “8000” resin,.and the production of burned 
calender stock is minimized. Uncured shrinkage is con- 
siderably reduced even with stocks containing low load- 
ings of mineral or black fillers, and holding calendered 
sheet stock to accurate gage is made easier. Calender 
scrap becomes firmer and drier, permitting more reruns 
or easier work-away. Fabric penetration of skim coat- 
ing compounds is improved, and air-streaking reduced 
because of the ability of the resin-containing stock to 
hold small rolling banks. Tubing stocks containing 
Marbon “8000” are characterized by smooth surfaces, 
minimized swell, less scorch, and faster tubing rate. 

The molding of highly loaded stocks 1s improved with 
the addition of “8000” resin in that faster mold flow 
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results, more efficient flow and knitting around inserts is 
obtained, surface gloss and hardness is improved, and 
hot tear strength is increased. The removal of undercut 
or intricate pieces is made easier because of the more 
plastic state of the hot stock; a temporary distortion of 
such mold items is easily accomplished with no perma- 
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Applications 


High hardness compounds, such as rubber shoe soling 
and floor tile, find many advantages in using Marbon 
“S000” to improve processing, molding, appearance, and 


performance. Soling stocks containing the resin show 
good stiffness and deadness, high abrasion and tear re- 
sistance, and excellent flex-crack resistance. Flex-crack 
data after aging for typical high durometer sole com- 
pounds are shown in Figures 5 and 6. 

‘igure 5 shows aged flex-crack data for a natural 
rubber ing SO parts smoked sheet and 20 
parts resin; in one case Marbon ‘8000, and the other 
a typical high styrene resin. Quarter-inch strips (12 Iron 
soling) were aged for 24+ hours at 100° C. and then run 
on the Ross flex machine. The definite advantage Mar- 
bon “S000” imparts in resisting flex-crack growth is 
apparent. Shore “A” durometer values were 93 for the 
“S000” stock and 90 for the typical high styrene resin 
sole. The bar graph at the right side of the figure shows 
the comparison between these same two stocks in abra- 
sion resistance. 
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Fig. 4. Comparative Reinforcement of Marbon ‘8000’ in GR-S-50 
and Low Temperature GR-S Stocks 


Figure 6 shows the aged flex-crack curves for a GR-S 
soling containing 70 parts of GR-S-50 and 30 parts of 
resin. The exceptional flex-crack resistance of Marbon 
“8000” is again illustrated. The Shore “A” hardness of 
the “8000” stock in this case was 97, as compared with 
93 for the stock containing the typical high styrene resin. 

Floor tile stocks containing 5-10 parts of “8000” resin 
mix faster, handle better, and give greater hardness and 
tear strength, better abrasion resistance, less spread and 
indentation, and show no tendency to split or delaminate. 
Press roll stocks and gasket materials can be made to a 
Shore “A” hardness of 80 or higher with low compres- 
sion set, high tear and abrasion resistance, and uniform 
hardness, while possessing good tack and building prop- 
erties in the uncured state. 

By use of Marbon “8000,” hard rubber compounds 
can be made with reduced sulfur content and faster cures, 
with no sponginess or blowing and no drop in durometer 
hardness or impact strength. Curves illustrating the effect 
of Marbon “8000” in hard rubber stocks are shown in 
Figure 7. This is a direct comparison on a natural hard 
rubber compound loaded with hard rubber dust and con- 
taining 30 parts of sulfur. Curve 1 indicates a stock 
containing 55 parts smoked sheet and 45 parts Marbon 
“8000”; while curve 2 shows the same stock containing 
100 parts of smoked sheet and no resin. It is quite 
evident that the cure time of the resin-bearing stock to 
equivalent tensile, hardness, and greater rigidity is ap- 
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Fig. 5. Comparative Aged Flexing Properties of Mar- 
bon “8000” and Typical High Styrene Resin in Natural 
Rubber Soling 


proximately one-half that required for the stock contain- 
ing no resin. 
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Fig. 6. Comparative Aged Flexing Prop- 
erties of Marbon ‘8000’ and Typical 
High Styrene Resin in GR-S Shoe Soling 


The stock containing no resin was made with 45 parts 
of sulfur instead of 30 parts. This mix, when compared 
with the resin-rubber stock of lower sulfur content, gave 
higher tensiles (up to 8,600 p.s.i.), but showed no change 
in softening point, impact strength, and durometer hard- 
ness. In addition, compounds containing “8000” resin 
show much less tendency to blow when cured in thick 

(Continued on page 423) 
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Fig. 7. Effect of Marbon “8000” in Hard Rubber Stocks 
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A Review of the Whipped Foam Rubber 


: Process and Development 


of the Industry 


G. H. McFadden’ 


OAM rubber is considerably ditferent from either 
chemically blown sponge rubber or expanded rub- 
ber. Expanded rubber is a uni-cellular (closed cell 

structure) material made from slab rubber, expanded 
either by external gassing or by incorporating certain 
gas-forming ingredients in the compound and curing 
under relatively high pressures. Chemically blown sponge 
rubber is made from slab rubber which is compounded 
with a blowing agent, and the resulting compound is 
baked like a cake. Upon heating of the material, the 
blowing agent decomposes to form a gas which causes 
the dough to “rise” or expand to fill a mold of the de- 
sired shape and size; the extra gas is permitted to escape 
so that the cells break as the rubber cures in its expanded 
state, leaving a product which has interconnected cells. 
Schidrowitz and Goldsbrough (1)* were the first to pro- 
pose the manufacture of sponge rubber directly from 
natural latex. They added a blowing agent and a vulcan- 
izing material to the latex and caused coagulation to take 
place in a manner which produced a spongy coagulum. 
The pores were fixed by vulcanization. 

Foam rubber is a material which has interconnecting 
cells, but otherwise has physical characteristics quite 
different from those of chemically blown sponge. These 
differences are primarily due to the processsing methods 
used in its manufacture. Two general methods are in 
industrial use today. These are (a) the hydrogen per- 
oxide frothing process (2), and (b) the whipping proc- 
ess, to which this paper is primarily directed. In both 
cases the foam rubber or latex foam is prepared from 
the milky latex of the rubber tree or from synthetic latices 
which have been compounded with the desired vuleaniz- 
ing ingredients and a gelling agent. The froth is per- 
mitted to gel or “set” in a mold. The solidified gel is 
then cured in an oven; next it is washed and dried to give 
the product known as foamed latex sponge rubber. 


Development of the Whipped Foam Rubber Process 


Basically, the whipped foam rubber process, which was 
first described in 1927, is the invention of F. H. Untiedt 
(3). The invention provided that ‘‘ordinary rubber latex 
containing about thirty per cent of rubber can be con- 
verted into a foam by passing air into the latex and 
agitating. The process is much like beating an egg or 
whipping cream, and the resulting foam is stiff and 
stable.” Soap, saponin, gelatin, glue, and/or other sub- 
stances were added to assist in stabilizing the foam. The 
foaming step was accomplished in a vessel having a 
perforated plate disposed slightly above the bottom. Air 
was introduced beneath the plate and was allowed to rise 
through the layer of latex to form a froth. Agitation 
with a beater subdivided the bubbles until the mix had 


' Tased on a paper presented at the Second Annual Polymer Symposium, 
Columbus Section, A. C. S., May 22, 1948, as a joint contribution of 
the Inland Mfg. Division, General Motors Corp., and the Ohio State 
University Research Foundation 

2 Department of Agricultural Biochemistry, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, O. 

3 Numbers in parentheses refer to Bibliography items at end of article 
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Fig. 2. Early Beater Device 
for Continuously Foaming 
Fig. 1. Batch-Type Forming Operation Latex 


a creamy appearance. The foam was then spread out into 
sheets and allowed to dry to yield a porous rubber prod- 
TICE. 

In 1928, Chapman and Pounder(4) studied the heat- 
sensitizing and gelling of aqueous dispersions of rubber. 
They announced that emulsions or dispersions of rubber 
which are not “heat-sensitive’” may be made sensitive to 
heat by the addition of certain substances which decom- 
pose or interact with rise in temperature, to cause the 
formation of one or more acid coagulants; for example, 
ammonium persuLHate either with or without trioxymeth- 
vlene. They also described the addition of gelling agents 
such as the alkali fluosilicates which, in sufficient quan- 
titv, bring about fairly rapid gelation in the cold, and 
in smaller quantities become very active gelling agents 
upon the application of heat. 

The information gained from these studies led Chap- 
man, Pounder, and Murphy(5) to apply the idea to 
foamed latex. They described this invention as a “method 
of manutacturine cellular goods 
dispersions of rubber . which are capable of being 
formed into a froth,’ which, after the addition of various 
compounding ingredients, including a gelli 
to an irreversible gel. The gel is then dried or vulcanized 
in steam or hot water. This patent proved to be the 
practical invention in the whipped foam rubber precess. 

Many improvements have been made on this process 
during the past 15 vears. ai 


from emulsions or 


2 agent, sets 


Some understanding of the 
trend in processing foamed latex may best be obtained by 
a brief survey of each of the major steps involved. 

To date much of the foam sponge produced has been 
manufactured from natural latex and mixtures of natural 
and GR-S latices. Natural latex, whatever its concentra- 
tion, is generally preserved by the addition of about 0.6% 
of ammonia. This ammonia content must be materially 
reduced in order to permit the preparation of a satisfac- 
tory foam product. Schott, Luxenberger, and Blair(6) 
describe a method for reducing the ammonia content in 
which the latex, confined in a large horizontal storage 
tank, is gently agitated by a series of propeller-type 
paddles. The temperature is kept constant at about 75° 
F., and steam-saturated air is blown across the upper 
surface of the agitated latex to remove the ammonia. 

Various devices have been described which are capable 
of forming a satisfactory foam. The most familiar of 
these is the cake-mixer type. Th’s consists of a cake 
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Fig. 3. Contiguous Compartment Apparatus for Continuously 
Foaming Latex 


hich both rotates and revolves within a bowl. 
It is principally used in batch operations (Figure 1). 
large companies use mixers of this tvpe with bowls 
capacity of 200 quarts. 
‘nsive developments have been made in continuous 
methods and apparatus. The first device of this 
was described in 1936. It combines the feeding 
id Jatex and a stream of air simultaneously into 
m of a bowl (Figure 2). A cage beater whips 
mixture into a froth which flows from the top of 
] down a chute to a second bowl. As the material 
wnward over the chute, suspensions and emul- 
required compounding ingredients are fed into 
fr :utomatically. The material is then thoroughly 
mixed in the second bowl with a “sun and planet” type 
ntil it forms a smooth foam of the required 
» material is drawn continuously from the 
his bowl. 


~ 














Fig. 5. Pouring Foamed Latex into Mold 


Keen(8) improved this method and apparatus by 
adding prevulcanized latex through the bottom of a 
vessel and introducing air through a large number of 
minute perforations. The froth passes upward through 
a cylindrical shearing device where it overflows from a 
lip in the top of the vessel. The entire vessel is provided 
with a means for constant temperature control. The 
product delivered from this apparatus is known as a 
“prefrothed” latex. Clark(9) describes a mixing and 
whipping apparatus for processing the prefrothed foam, 
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during which process destabilizing or sensitizing ingre- 
dients are mixed into the prefrothed material. Air from 
the atmosphere is beaten into the latex composition, and 
whipping is continued until the bubbles are reduced to 
substantially equal size, and the foam reaches a desired 
density. The latter operation is carried out under con- 
trolled conditions of temperature and humidity. 


























Fig. 4. Bubble-Forming Apparatus for 
Continuously Foaming Latex 


Greenup and Johnson(10) approached the problem 
from a ditferent point of view. They used a series of 
contiguous open compartments (Figure 3) arranged in 
a descending series, with a beater partially submerged 
in each compartment. The compartments are separated 
by notched partitions which permit the froth to pass 
from each into the next and somewhat lower compart- 
ment. Each receptacle provides a progressively increasing 
depth of froth toward the lowermost end of the appara- 
tus. The foam descends past the series of beaters by 
gravity flow. Suspensions of compounding ingredients 
may be added at any desired point in the descending 
series of receptacles. 

TeGrotenhuis(11) suggested a process for the con- 
tinuous production of foam by introducing latex and 
humid air simultaneously into the base of a container 
fitted with a series of horizontal baffle plates (Figure 8) ; 
each plate has orifices that are progressively smaller 
toward the top of the container. The foam is forced 
upward by the pressure of the incoming latex and air 
and becomes progressively finer as it approaches the 
top of the container. Here it flows into a vat ; compound- 
ing materials are added, and the foam is further whipped 
into the desired texture and density. 


Recently a method of foaming latex(12) has been 





Fig. 6. Placing Lid on Mold 
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Fig. 7. Autoclave and Accessory Equipment for Vulcanizing Foamed 
Latex 


described in which the physical characteristics of the 
foam are controlled by progressively beating the latex in 
a series of stages “wherein the latex is beaten at a pro- 
gressively increased speed at each successive stage in 
a ratio of from 1 to + in the extreme stage wherein the 
top speed is in the neighborhood of 400 R.P.M.” 


Gelation of Latex Compound 


All modern production of foam sponge includes a 
gelation step. A gelling agent is added to the foam at 
some time in the later stages of the foaming step. This 
agent must be of such a nature that the foam remains 
pourable and/or moldable and does not gel until after 
these operations are completed. The foam then gels 
irreversibly into a rigid structure that holds any shape 
in which the foam exists and at the same time permits 
the bubbles to become more or less completely inter- 
communicable to form a very porous structure. 

Several agents have been used for the purpose of 
bringing about gelation; the most popular and most 
successful of these is sodium fluosilicate. The fluosili- 
cates (4) are agents which gel in the cold. Their ability 
to gel latices is apparently due, at least in part, to their 
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Fig. 9. Vacuum Filling Mold in Vulcanizing Chamber 


hydrolysis in aqueous solution to form hydrofluoric acid 
at a definite rate. This in turn produces the type of 
coagulum known as a gel. The speed of the gelation is 
greatly atfected by heat and also by the presence of zinc 
oxide (13). Two recent patents (14) make use of the 
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alkali fluotitanates and alkali fluozirconates as gelling 
agents for foamed latex. These agents behave in a man- 
ner quite similar to that of the alkali fluosilicates. An- 
other agent which has been used in latex foam gelation 
is ammonium persulfate in the presence of trioxymethy- 
lene (4). Ward and Purkis (15) accomplished satisfac- 
tory heat gelation of foamed latex through the use of 
aqueous solutions of the ammonium salts of strong acids, 
such as ammonium sulfate, ammonium nitrate and am- 
monium acetate, conditioned to have a pH value greater 
than 7, and in the presence of the oxide of a metal of 
fixed bivalency of Group II of the periodic system. 
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Fig. 8. Early Mold with 
Removable Parallel Tubes 


Fig. 11. Stripping Vulcanized Piece 
from Mold 


Carter (16) accomplished gelation ot foamed latex 
through the use’ of ammonium nitrate and heat in the 
presence of baking powder and also with the same agent 
in the presence of sodium alum, calcium acid phosphate 
and a blowing agent (17). Ogilby (18) described a 
process for gelling foamed latex by reducing the tem- 
perature of the foamed composition to within the range 
of —60 to —18° C., whereby the foam is coagulated 
irreversibly. In the Talalay (19) process also the foam 
is frozen, but only to a temperature condition such that 
a stereoreticulate structure is formed, after which an 
irreversible gelling is accomplished by flushing the “‘ice- 
foam” with a coagulating fluid. 


Molding 


In the molding step the sensitized foamed latex con- 
taining the gelling agent is poured into a mold ( Figure 
5), and usually the mold is closed with a lid (Figure 6) 
before the gelation occurs. After closure, the gelation 
occurs, and the article is wet vulcanized (Figure 7) in 
the mold to form an article having permanently the 
shape of the mold. 

In order to effect rapid and uniform heating through- 





Fig. 10. Apparatus for Continuously Vulcanizing Latex Foam Sponge 
Rubber Sheets 
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out thick and irregularly shaped articles, Trobridge and 
others (20) provided a mold having loose-fitting, remov- 
able, closely spaced parallel tubes passing through the 
walls of the mold (Figure 8). These tubes were capable 
of conveying the heating fluid into the interior of the 
mass held within the mold. Reising (21) and Blair and 
Schott (22) improved on this idea by providing a lid 
with a number of projecting mandrels or fingers which 
reach through the foam nearly to the bottom of the mold. 
} 





) and others have added numerous 
mprovements, such as mandrels which are insertable 
thr« ugh lid openings, offset mandrels from both the lid 
and bottom parts of the mold, and the shaping mold. To 
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vent valve, and Carter (25) proposed filling a mold in 
an enclosed vulcanizing cham by drawing the foam 
into the mold through the a vacuum (Figure 9). 
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Jufour and Leduc (28) ; 35 ; 

Dufour and Leduc (28) in 1935 described a method 
ing a mass of rubber between spaced metallic 
electrodes by heating them with an alternating current 
having a eency ot approximately one million cycles 
9 ‘Vos val a@ler « 2 1 ia il . os 

ae gr an As early as 1936, Murphy and Trobridge (29) 
tad described the coacnlati a fy. - 7 

ha a the coagulation or solidification of heat- 
sens d latex by means of a high-frequency alternat- 
; ectric current. Recently considerable work has 
een lone on the application of high-frequency heating 
to methods of gelling, vulcanizing, and drying latex 
Toam sponge 

















It is readily seen that a great deal of work has been 
done in the field of processing of foam latex. Much of 
the know-how is an empirical art. Colloidal chemists 
have neglected the study of the chemistry related to 
foam latex phenomena. Madge (30) has pointed out 
the need of fundamental information on the colloidal 
chemistry of the foam latex phenomena. Among the 
particular topics which Madge says need to be studied 
are “reasons underlying the type and fineness of struc- 
ture caused by ditferent foaming and gelling agents: 
factors affecting the collapse of the froth on gelling and 
the collapse of a set foam on heating; conditions govern- 
ing gel coalescence, gas evolution and gel syneresis; and 
the influence of the majority of the foregoing on the size 
of the product after drying and on its tear strength and 
hardness.” Many improvements are needed also in the 
manufacturing process. There is need of extensive work 
on development of physical tests and methods of meas- 
urement when applied to foam latex sponge. Above all 
else is the need of a good synthetic latex which will have 
all the qualities required for making good foam sponge 
and at the same time have the characteristics necessary 
tor good control of the manufacturing process. 


Development of the Foam Latex Industry 


. In the April 11, 1945, issue of the lall Street Journal, 
Saada (31) made the following statement, “The rubber 
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industry is preparing to turn an almost century-old dis- 
covery into a two-hundred million dollars a year retail 
business after the war.” 

He was referring to the sponge rubber industry and 
its future possibilities. 

The first commercial foam rubber appeared in Eng- 
land in 1935. The first foam rubber used for automo- 
tive seat cushions appeared in buses in England in 1936, 
It was reported in June, 1949 (32), that most of these 
seat fillings are still in perfect condition, and also that 
mattresses made in the same year have been used con- 
tinuously in a hospital in Ecuador and are still in good 
condition. These examples serve to illustrate the longev- 
ity of foam rubber under hard usage. 

In 1945 six major American rubber companies were 
engaged in the manufacture of foam rubber. These six 
companies are today the major producers of whipped 
foam latex rubber. Several smaller companies are also 
in production of this type of foam rubber. Two other 
companies, Sponge Rubber Products and Dayton Rub- 
ber Co., recently entered the foam rubber field, but both 
are using the peroxide decomposition process (2) instead 
of the whipping process. 

The six major companies mentioned above include 
Dunlop and Hewitt-Robins, at Buffalo, N. Y.; Firestone 
at Fall River, Mass.; Goodrich and Goodyear, at Akron, 
O.: and U. S. Rubber at Mishawaka, Ind. In 1947 the 
combined capacity of the latex foam manufacturers, 
working at full production, was 25,000 tons. About 
15,000 tons were actually produced. 

Extensive expansions of plant facilities have occurred 
since 1947. Hewitt-Robins has doubled production 
capacity at a cost of $850,000. Firestone doubled the plant 
capacity in 1948 and recently again increased facilities 
by the investment of $750,000 in building and equipment. 
Full production capacity will employ about 4,000 people. 
U. S. Rubber has greatly increased production facilities 
and Goodyear, in 1948, built a plant representing an out- 
lay of some $5,000,000. This plant has four parallel 
production units and is claimed to be the world’s largest 
continuous production line for foamed rubber. Thus the 
total present production facilities of all companies have 
been more than trebled since 1947. 

The present retail price of foam sponge is, on the 
average, about $1 a pound, as compared to about half that 
price before the war. Foam rubber is primarily rubber 
latex and air. The price of rubber latex is therefore a 
major factor in determining the price of the finished 
foam product. In the last quarter of 1939 natural latex 
was quoted at from 19 to 20¢ a pound; in 1947 the price 
was 34¢ a pound, and the present price is 24.5¢ a pound 
of dry solids. GR-S latices for foam sponge are priced 
at 18.5 to 20¢ a pound of dry solids, and neoprene latex 
is currently priced at 32¢ a pound of solids. Standard 
mattresses are currently priced at $69.50 and $79.50, as 
compared to a price of about $100 a year ago. 

The major portion of foam sponge is today being 
utilized as seat cushions and seat toppers in automobiles, 
buses, trains, planes, etc. These cushions, for the most 
part, are being manufactured from 70 parts natural latex 
and 30 parts GR-S latex. Other uses include mattresses 
and pillows, made from natural latex principally because 
the odor of this material is more readily masked; fire- 
proof foam rubber, manufactured from neoprene latex ; 
furniture and theater seat upholstery; and small articles 
such as bra pads, shoulder pads, powder puffs, packing 
material, etc. 

A market survey report (33) on latex foam was com- 
pleted in December, 1947. An intensive national adver- 
tising campaign has been carried on since that time. 
Window displays and local advertising have also been 
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used effectively. Goodyear further promoted sales by 
e use of a traveling salesroom and workshop which 
ured the country teaching the art of applying foam 
atex upholstery to furniture and advocating the use of 
uch upholstery. 

In addition to the uses enumerated above, foamed 
itex is finding application in many other fields. In a 
rocess for manufacturing a carpet underlay (34), foam 
atex scrap is disintegrated into fine pieces by means of 
shearing impact apparatus. The particles are bonded 
ogether with latex and molded or sprayed on a hessian 
acking, dried, compressed, and cured. Another process 
derived directly from the foam latex process is the pro- 
duction of high tear sheeting (35). In this process the 
foamed latex is applied to a backing surface, the froth 1s 
permitted to gel and is then compacted by pressure until 
the cells collapse, thus forming a nonporous sheet. The 
sheet is then washed in stages, dried continuously, and 
cured intermittently. The material has a high tear re- 
sistance and can be sewed readily. It has been used for 
such purposes as parachute linings, protective clothing, 
self-sealing coverings for fuel tanks on military vehicles, 
and various other uses. 

It is to be expected that in the future many other 
processes and products growing out of the foam latex 
industry or inspired by the foam latex process will find 
their places in providing new and useful materials for 
our ever-increasing use of rubber goods. Although the 
foam rubber industry is still an infant, it is rapidly grow- 
ing into a strong and healthy adult. 
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Marbon ‘8000’ 


(Continued from page 418) 


section, and their ability to maintain physical properties 
with less sulfur content reduces the danger of sulfur 
bloom and scorch. Considerable savings in press time 
can be made through use of this resin in hard rubber 
compounds. 

Golf ball cover stocks made from combinations of bala- 
ta and Marbon “8000” have excellent cut resistance and 
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adhesion to the latex thread, along with good rebound. 
Electrical wire insulation stocks are improved in tubing, 
abrasion, and electrical properties by use of the resin. 
Hard-board compounds containing the resin can be 
made to a wide range of stiffness, hardness, and impact 
strength values. Inexpensive rigid molding compounds 
are readily formulated with Marbon “8000” for making 
miscellaneous thermoplastic molded goods. 

Other products wherein Marbon “8000” has found 
useful application follow: industrial hand-truck wheels ; 
roller skate wheels; motorcycle and bicycle seats: bib 
washers; special sponge applications; table and desk 
tops; miscellaneous molded automotive parts; vacuum 
cleaner heads; footwear; garter buttons; garden hose; 
rubber bumpers; casters; appliance plugs and electrical 
outlets; deep freeze gaskets; steering wheels; cutting 
blocks ; football and crash helmets: breaker strips; white 
hard rubber toilet seats: ski pole rings; television screen 
frames: and conveyer belts. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The specific properties offered to compounders by the 
use of easy processing Marbon “SOOO” resin are as 
follows: (1) uniform friable particles and lower fluxing 
temperature of the resin make possible easier incorpora- 
tion and dispersion in the rubber mix; (2) the resin 
ereatly aids processing in both mixing and molding be- 
cause of its heat plasticizing action; (3) higher unit 
reinforcement can be expected, since higher hardness, 
greater stiffness, lower compression set, and better tear 
and flex-crack resistance are quite evident in the finished 
product; (4) the resin offers a wide range of color 
possibilities, good light and heat aging qualities, and 
good dielectric properties with low moisture absorption; 
and (5) the versatility of the resin has been demonstrated 
with practically, all of the natural and synthetic rubbers. 


Swivel Pipe Joint 


_™ rotary swiv- 
el pipe joint for 
swivel and slow revolv- 
ing applications has 
been announced by Bar- 
co Mfg. Co., Dept. 54, 
1801 W. Winnemac 
Ave. Chicago 40, IIL. 
The design of the joint 
eliminates wedge action 
of the ball against the 
gasket, thus almost 
completely eliminating 
turning torque. The ball 
is held in place by a 
Belleville spring. The 
3 new product is also said 
3 to be unique among 
swivel and revolving 
_ joints in that a small 
amount of side  flexi- 
Cutaway View of New Barco Rotary bility reduces the possi- 
Swivel Pipe Joint bility of wear or break- 
age from side strain. 
The new joint performs without leakage at extreme tempera- 
tures, and extra-heavy models are available for extreme pres- 
sures and vacuums. Successful performance has been obtained 
at continuous rotation up to 30 r.p.m., and the joint will handle 
practically all fluids and gases including corrosive acids and 
alkalies. Simplicity of design permits low initial cost and free- 
dom from maintenance. The new joint is presently available in 
90-degree angle and straight types in pipe sizes ranging from 
¥g- to one inch. 
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EDITORIALS 


“The Fighting Fifties’? 


MONG the many terms that have been used 

recently to attempt to predict the character of 

the period that has just begun with the year 
1950, there is one, “The Fighting Fifties,” which may 
turn out to be particularly appropriate without implying 
the need of any fighting in the military sense. We in 
the United States and in many other parts of the world 
will have much to fight for in the next decade as a 
result of the happenings of the last decade, which in- 
cluded World War IT, an increase in our national debt 
to more than 250 billion dollars, and the advent ot 
atomic energy. 

In the United States one of the most important prob- 
lems in the 1950's is the stabilization of our domestic 
economy at or near its present level, now that most of 
the accumulated postwar demands for goods and services 
have been satisfied, and, at the same time, the task of 
relief of wartorn areas abroad has also been largely 
accomplished. 

Most of us will agree that since the end of World 
War II. the economy of the United States and the 
economies of those nations of the world not enveloped 
by the Iron Curtain are more dependent on each other 
than ever before, but we must also face the fact that 
our trade with these countries has been made possible 
mostly by funds secured by taxation by our national 
government. 

The American Tariff League at its annual meeting 
in New York, N. Y., on October 26, 1949, held a panel 
discussion on the subject. “Facing the Foreign Trade 
Gap.” Fred G. Singer, chairman of this meeting, included 
the following in his comment on international trade: 

“T think you all know that the gap we are referring 
to is the ditference between our exports and our imports. 
There is never any gap in balance of payments. That 
is always balanced. But the important question there is 
how? Today it is chiefly settled by yourselves through 
taxation by our national government.” 

Another speaker, John Lee Coulter, consulting econo- 
mist, in presenting his views on our foreign trade and 
its relation to our own domestic economy said: 

“The question must necessarily present itself whether 
the United States will continue to tax American citizens 
in order to raise funds to send machinery, automobiles 
and other vehicles to European or other foreign coun- 
tries on such scale as to that which has prevailed during 
the last two years, especially since this extraordinary 


process of financing and exporting machinery, auto- 
mobiles and other vehicles has undoubtedly at the same 
time been responsible for not only maintaining but 
substantially increasing the price level of these com- 
modities in the American market, thus increasing the 
cost of living of the entire American population.” 
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It is hoped that the review by Congress in 1950 of 
taxation policies of the Federal Government will result 
in some reduction of corporation, excise, and personal 
income tax rates. Actually, however, it is up to those 
who want tax reductions to fight for them. 

The tire and tube branch of the rubber industry will 
fight vigorously to have the excise tax on its products 
removed or reduced substantially. This tax, by reason 
of wartime increases, now ranges from 7% to 14% 
on automobile tires and tubes up to 26°c to 35% on 
various types of lawn-mower tires and semi-pneumatic 
tires for toys. 

The tire and tube excise tax bill for all users of 
tires and tubes has amounted to more than $1,143,000, 
000, since 1932, as compared with the excise tax on 
all other automotive parts for the same period of $646, 
570,000. 

The tire and tube manufacturing industry is basing 
its appeal to Congress for the correction of this in 
equity on the fact that as integral parts of automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, etc., tires and tubes should not bear 
a disproportionately heavier share of the tax load than 
lo the vehicles themselves or other parts and accessories 
for them, and on the removal of tires and tubes from 
the antiquated and obsolete “luxury” tax classification 

The need of aggressive action by the rubber industry 
in connection with the formulation during 1950 of a 
long-term national rubber policy based on our American 
synthetic rubber plants, an adequate natural rubber stock- 
pile, centralized control of the government’s activities 
in rubber, and plans for a continuing program of 
fundamental research on rubber, was discussed in this 
column last month and need not again be repeated here. 

Finally, as pointed out by J. Ward Keener, vice 
president in charge of employe relations for The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., in a talk before the New York State 
School of Industrial Relations on December 15, if a 
company is to assume leadership in the “competitive 
Fifties,” as he terms the next decade, it must reduce 
costs and increase efficiency through the cocperation 
of its working forces. 

“Labor and management stand to make consistent 
gains if they cooperate in active programs and methods 
designed to improve the business. Failure to follow this 
objective will not only injure investors and management 
of business, but will limit or remove the security of the 
employes and the unions which represent them,” Mr. 
Keener said. 

He also warned against relying upon lawmakers to 
“lay down a pattern which can solve the problems of 
the modern industrial system. It is also necessary for 
labor and management to tackle their problems at the 
common-sense level—in the plants—where they develop.” 

The outlook for the period of the 1950's, therefore, 
seems to call for aggressive action by business and the 
public to correct excesses in governmental taxation, 
spending, and labor policies in order that we may build 
a stable national and international economy based on 
fundamentals instead of expediency. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY 








Some Notes on the Injection Molding of Polystyrene—I 


NDUSTRIALLY speaking, polystyrene 

is a relatively new material. Its devel- 
opment as a molding material during the 
last ten years has taken place at an al- 
most phenomenal rate. Only since the 
war has a majority of the molders had an 
opportunity to investigate polystyrene thor- 
oughly. Their rapid acceptance of it 1s 
responsible, to a great extent, for its phe- 
nomenal growth. 

In the United States during 1944 poly- 
styrene accounted for approximately 4% 
of the total thermoplastic production, in- 
creasing to approximately 28% of the pro- 
duction in 1948. During the same period 
the total thermoplastic production increased 
by approximately 100%. Thus it is seen 
that during this four-year period a four- 
teen-fold increase in polystyrene production 
occurred. 

During this same period progress in 
molding increasingly larger and more com- 
plex parts on faster cycles has taken place 
at a comparable rate. More and more 
severe service conditions have been im- 
posed upon polystyrene parts, and the cir- 
cle of application and performance con- 
tinues to grow. In some cases the mate- 
rial has stood the test of use even though 
many predictions were to the contrary. 

Almost every day the plastics molding 
industry is being called upon to produce 
injection molded parts of increasingly 
greater complexity with better control of 
dimensional accuracy, better finish, and 
better physical properties. These things 
are all being obtained with constantly de- 
creasing costs. Recent improvements in 
the field of injection mold design and 
operation have contributed significantly to 
this progress. Other contributions have 
come from plastic material manufacturers, 
machinery builders, and end-users of 
plastics. 

Although progress in polystyrene mold- 
ing has been both excellent and rapid, it 
has not come about easily. Many costly 
failures have occurred, and the lessons 
to be learned from such failures have not 
been applied completely on subsequent ap- 
plications. Possibly this situation exists 
because a condition may take many forms 
and variations and consequently is not al- 
Ways recognized immediately. It is under- 
standable and excusable that the complexi- 
ties involved in injection molding may 
cause contusion at times. During the mold- 
ing cycle the material exists in both a 
solid state and a comparatively fluid state, 
with varying intermediate degrees of 
fluidity, or viscosity. Because of this con- 
dition the laws of hydraulics, or fluid fiow. 
more usually applied to fluids of compara- 
tively constant viscosity, become very dif- 
ficult to apply with any degree of mathe- 
matical accuracy. Because such well-known 
engineering principles are so difficult to 
apply, the tendency to ignore them in 
favor of trial and error methods of ap- 
1 Presented before Society of the Plastics Industry 

(Canada), Inc., Royal York Hotel, Torcento, 


Ont., Canada, June 14, 1949. 
2 Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich 
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Fig. 1. Molded Butter Dish Showing Trapped 
Air Bubbles in Cover Dome 


proach is very great. These laws however, 
do apply reasonably well, if properly inter- 
preted, and possibly some discussion of 
their application in specific cases will be 
helpful in stimulating further thought in 
what is hoped will be the right direction. 
Actually many variables should be dis- 
cussed. This discussion however, has been 
limited to consideration of five of the more 
important factors: namely, (1) control 
of plastic flow in the cavity; (2) mold 
temperature control; (3) sticking of parts 
in the mold; (4) restricted gating; (5) 
gate balance. Each of these topics is suf- 
ficiently broad to justify a complete chap- 
ter of its own. But they are all very much 
interdependent and therefore cannot be 
completely separated in any discussion 


Control of Plastic Flow in the Cavity 


Control of flow in the cavity is difficult 
partly because serious limitations are often 
imposed by the design of the part itself, 
partly because too little knowledge is 
available to the designer, and partly be- 
cause the artist’s conception of desirable 
appearance may result in unreasonable 
complexities. Air traps, weld lines, and 
sink marks may be controlled to a con- 
siderable extent by proper arrangemen 
of flow within the cavity. 

Control of plastic flow in the cavity is 
largely a matter of having the correct sec- 
tion thickness so arranged with respect to 
the gate that the plastic reaches all areas 
of the mold at the proper time. Further 
analysis of the nature of the flow of molt- 
en plastic may help illustrate this point. 

For example, assume that a relatively 
non-viscous liquid under constant pres- 
sure is supplied from a common source 
to two passageways of somewhat different 
sizes. To be more specific, assume that pas- 
sageways of equal length, 1/16- by '%- 
inch and '4- by '%-inch in cross-section, 
are connected to a tube containing water 
under pressure. Neglecting frictional loss- 
es, the rate of flow in the passageways is 
proportional to the cross-sectional area, 
and the velocity is the same in each. If 
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we consider frictional losses, the ratio of 
surface to cross-sectional area is larger 
in the smaller passageway, its resistance 
to flow and frictional losses is somewhat 
greater, and its flow velocity somewhat 
less. If a more highly viscous material, 
such as oil, with a viscosity in the range 
of 100 to 500 ecps., is substituted for the 
water, the resistance to flow in both chan 
nels increases, but the increase is relative- 
ly greater in the smaller channel. There- 
fore, as the viscosity of the fluid increases, 
the velocity in both passageways decreases, 
but the relative velocity decrease is 
greater in the smaller passageway. I 
molten plastic, with a viscosity of approxi- 
mately 50,000 poises, is then substituted 
for the oi] in the system, the condition is 
aggravated. The relative reduction in 
velocity in the smaller passageway is great 
because of the very high viscosity. In ad- 
dition, if no external heat is applied, cool- 
ing occurs more rapidly, thus further ac- 
celerating the increase in viscosity and 
flow resistance. 

Therefore it is evident that several fac- 
tors act to decrease the rate of fow in 
the smaller passageway. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the combination of these factors 
can cause all flow to stop in the smaller 
channel, at least until more pressure 1s 
applied. If flow in the larger channel is 
stopped, sufficient pressure may be built 
up to cause flow to resume in the smaller 
channel. 

Variations in 
molded part actually constitute 
ways of varying sizes within a_ single 
cavity. Even small variations may be sut- 
ficient to slow up or stop flow in one 
area while allowing it to continue in 
another. Very often air traps and weak 
welds occur because of the manner in 
which variations in passageway size at- 
fect flow within the cavity. One way to 
determine how the plastic flows in_ the 
cavity is by making a series of short 
shots or partial moldings. It is a rather 
simple matter to use information obtained 
‘rom a short shot to correct the fow 
pattern. It is recommended first, however, 
to establish that no possible combination 
of molding conditions can be set up to 
eliminate the difficulties brought about by 
improper flow conditions, before altera 
tions are made on the mold. Of course 
it is better to avoid such difficulties when 
designing the mold. Perhaps the follow- 
ing illustrations will be useful in this re- 
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gard. 

Figure 1 shows the difficulty encountered 
in molding a butter dish cover. In this 
case two large bubbles of trapped air ap 
peared near the top of the cover, the 
last point to fill in the mold. No amount 
of variation in molding technique could 
avoid this condition. In order to continue 
the use of the edge gate, adjustments in 
section thickness had to be made. The 
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Fig. 2. Camera Panel Moldings (Right) with Short Shot (Left) Made to Determine Plastic Flow 
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Control of sink marks by proper flow 


the plastic within the mold is another 
1 h has not been utilized fully 
as yet. Sink marks may be brought under 
ntrol to a considerable extent by avoiding 
ns, heavy ribs, bosses, and large 
illets. Sometimes these bad features become 
4 the product design for various 
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means of flow control 
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more ive than gate and runner al- 
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Figure 3 illustrates another adverse con- 
lition which may result from variations 
n section thickness. The coat hanger sec- 


tion is approximately ‘S¢-inch deep and 
;-inch thick at the top, tapering to ap- 
proximately 1/16-inch thick at the bot- 
tom edge. These pieces were said to be 
excessively brittle. and much _ breakage 
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Fig. 3. Molded Coat Hanger Showing Brittle- 
ness Caused by Thickness Variations 


occurred. The difficulty was a result of 
the differential rates of cooling caused 
by the large thickness variations. Close 
examination disclosed minute crazing along 
the thin edge to a depth of approximately 
¢-inch. Since crazing is a series of mi- 
nute fractures, it was not surprising to 
find that, where breakage occurred, the 
fracture started along one of the craze 
lines. It is probable that in the molding 
process this thin edge cooled and_ solidi- 
fied much more quickly than the thick 
edge. Subsequent cooling and shrinkage of 
the thick edge caused a sufficient amount 
of bending in the already hardened thin 
edge to introduce tensile stresses of suf- 
ficient magnitude to cause crazing. There- 
fore the material was condemned as being 
brittle. The remedy, though, was to in- 
crease the thickness of the thin edge so 
as to equalize shrinkage along both edges 

From the discussion thus far, it might 
be concluded that variations in section 
thickness are not to be tolerated. Such is 
not the case. It is recognized that such 
variations are necessary in some designs. 
They should be avoided if possible. How- 
ever, if they become necessary, adequate 
knowledge and forethought usually can 
bring about an arrangement of such varia- 
tions in a manner which will assist rather 
than impede the molding process. 


Mold Temperature Control 

Mold temperature control is a_ useful 
and valuable tool for the injection mold- 
er. Adequate temperature control means 
that the entire surface of the mold cavity 
must be maintained at the proper tempera- 


ture. For best results on critical applica- 
tions, temperature variations should not be 
more than 5° or 10° F. from the optimum. 

In general, plastic flow within the cavity 
is usually improved by higher mold tem- 
peratures than those commonly used by 
many molders. For polystyrene, relatively 
high mold temperatures, in the range of 
150 to 190° F. usually assist in making 
stronger bonds or welds, allow the use 
of lower plastic temperatures, minimize 
the occurrence of silver streaks or splay 
marks, and improve the temperature and 
craze resistance of the molded part. Many 
qualifications should be made in this con- 
nection, but will be omitted in order to 
allow the thread of thought to continue 
toward an outline of what to do about 
building the mold so its temperature can 
be controlled properly. 

In the first place it is desirable to have 
the two halves of the mold at separately 
controllable temperatures. In most cases 
it is necessary that these two temperatures 
be not widely different in order to avoid 
cooling strains. Also, it is usually best to 
have the surface of each mold half at a 
uniform temperature all over. This re- 
quirement means a large volume of heat 
exchange fluid passing through the mold so 
that a minimum temperature differential 
exists between incoming and outgoing 
fluid. Uniform temperature of the mold 
surface also requires, if possible, location 
if the channels in the block of steel which 
is to have its temperature controlled, not 
in a plate behind it. “If possible” means 
making the cavity or core block large 
enough to accommodate the channels, ar- 
ranging the ejector pins so that adequate, 
properly located channels are obtainable, 
and designing the channels in the blocks 
before figuring how they fit into the re- 
tainer plates. In some cases this recom- 
mendation will mean the use of special, 
rather than standard, mold bases, but they 
may be very well justified. 

The heat exchange channels should be 
large, at least 9/16- to 11/16-inch in diam- 
eter. This provides a large area for heat 
transfer and prevents throttling of flow 
or stoppage of channels by corrosion. 

It is not adequate mold temperature con 
trol practice to attach the cooling chan- 
nels of the mold to a manually adjusted 
trickle of water from a city water main, 
artesian well, or a refrigerating system. 
A small flow of relatively cold water 
causes a considerable temperature varia- 
tion throughout the length of the cooling 
channels. Therefore uniformity of tem- 
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perature over the surface of the mold is 
not possible. The best designed mold in 
the world cannot overcome this difficulty. 
Good mold temperature control comes 
from having a large amount of heat ex- 
change fluid at a temperature within 5° 
to 10° F. of the desired mold temperature. 
Mold temperature control equipment is 
available to provide heat exchange fluid 
which will produce this result. A consid- 
erable capital equipment cost is involved, 


but such investments have been found to 
be among the most rapidly amortized items 
of molding equipment. When good mold 
temperature control is added to some of 
the newer mold design techniques, in- 
creased production of salable moldings 
may be very great. In certain cases sav- 
ings have been sufficient to recover a 
$1,500 equipment investment in a period 
of six weeks or less. 
(To be continued) 





SPE National] Conference 


HE tentative program for the sixth 

annual National Technical Conference 
ot the Society of Plastics Engineers, to 
be held at the Hotel Carter, Cleveland, 
O., on January 11-13, has been announced 
by Conference Chairman Richard L. Hu- 
ber, Hercules Powder Co. Besides a full 
program of technical papers the confer- 
ence will also feature luncheon and_ ban- 
quet meetings and an interesting schedule 
of events for the ladies. 

The program announced thus far, to- 
gether with available abstracts of papers 

be presented, follows: 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY I1 

10:00 a.m. Official opening of the con- 
ference, 

“The Plastics Calender and Its Aux- 
iliary Equipment.” T. J. Kerr, Yardley 
Industries, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Some of the ways in which the rubber 
calender could be improved for greater 
utility in plastics will be discussed. Rubber 
stocks processed on the calender retain 
considerable nerve, and the processing is 
done at low enough temperatures so that 
the stock has greater viscosity than plas- 
tic stocks. This procedure requires much 
horsepower; whereas the minimum vis- 


cosity, semi-molten, and molten state of 
plastics during processing requires less 


power. This condition suggests the possi- 
bility of designing entirely new equipment 
tor plastics, using smaller rolls to form the 
sheet and avoiding the heavy construction 
of present calenders. 

Almost all plastics manufacturers pre- 
blend film and sheeting stocks before Ban- 
bury mixing so that the function of the 
mixer becomes primarily that of a heat 
exchanger to convert the blended mixture 
into a plastic mass. This point imme- 
diately raises the question, “Is this mas- 
sive machine the most practical and eco- 
nomical heat exchanger for the purpose?” 
Some of the problems involving auxiliary 
calender equipment, especially those used 
to produce decorative effects, will also be 
discussed. Much can be done to adapt the 
present embossing, printing, and coating 
machinery to the handling of unsupported 
film. 

“Fluid Heating and High Tempera- 
ture _—- for Calenders and Presses.” 
Paul L. Geiringer, American Hydrotherm 
Corp., New York, N 

Increased production speeds and closer 
quality control have created a_ difficult 
problem in maintaining calender rolls and 
presses at uniform surface temperatures. 
Peak demands on the boiler and friction 
heat properties limit the speed of operation 
with steam. The Hydrotherm fluid heating 
system provides uniform temperatures for 
either heating or cooling over a very wide 
range. Fluids are available for any tem- 
perature from —20 to 700° F. The use of a 
fluid system permits heating, cooling, or 
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alternate heating and cooling with a short 
cycle of operation and using one heat 
carrier. Installation can be made completely 
automatic with great economy in labor 
costs. This system provides for greatly 
reduced maintenance and eliminates the 
shock loads prevalent with steam operation. 

“The Electrosol Process—A New De- 
velopment in Elimination of Electrostatic 
Accumulations in Plastics.” Merrill J. 
Ainsworth, consultant. 

Static electricity has for years created 
serious difficulties in the plastics, textile, 
and paper industries. Problems involving 
static electricity and plastics generally may 
be considered in four categories: (1) 
handling and fabricating plastics materials ; 
(2) affecting mechanical performance of 
the plastic part being manufactured; (3) 
appearance of the material in the finished 
part; and (4) hazard to materials, facili- 
ties, and personnel. 

To be completely effective in elimination 
or control of static electricity in plastics, 
the means employed must prevent the accu- 
mulation of an electrostatic charge on the 
parts or materials involved; be relatively 
permanent in its effect; be impervious to 
varying conditions of temperature and hu- 
midity ; be unaffected by normal handling 
and other processes; be of such nature that 
it does not damage the appearance of the 
part or material processed; be of such 
composition as to be inert in its effect on 
normal paints, lacquers, and enamels; be 
of such nature as to remain inert in ef- 
fect on all plastic materials; be of such 
low cost as to permit ready use; and be 
a process or treatment that does not add 
hazards of its own. 

Such a process, which has emerged from 
the laboratory and is finding ready appli- 
cations in the plastics industry, will be 
commercially identified as the Electrosol 
Process and consists of a two-stage dip 
or spray application of two successive for- 
mulations. The process and its application 
will be discussed in some detail. 

12:15 p.m. Luncheon meeting. 
speaker: Gilbert Thiessen. 

“Raw Materials for the Plastics In- 
dustry.” Gilbert Thiessen, Koppers. 

The plastics molding and fabricating in- 
dustry is unique in that its raw materials 
are in themselves highly manufactured 
products. Any increase in supply of such 
materials depends on the growth of spe- 
cialized industries which stand between 
them and the ultimate raw materials. Raw 
materials supplies for plastics are now in 
balance. Adequate supplies exist for the 
expansion of all types of plastics other than 
the benzenoid types. When installed, low- 
temperature coal carbonization and coal 
hydrogenation plants can furnish needed 
benzenoid raw materials as off-shoots of 
liquid fuel production. Such plans are still 
only long-range possibilities. Styrene made 
available by decreasing synthetic rubber 
manufacture has been absorbed by poly- 


Guest 


styrene manufacturers. The ingenuity of 
the synthetic organic chemical industry 
will assure adequate supplies of raw ma- 
terials for the fast-growing plastics in- 
dustry. 

2:00 p.m. Afternoon session begins. 

“Constructive Improvements in De- 
sign of Injection Molding Equipment 
from the Users’ Standpoint.” Elmer E. 


Mills, Elmer E. Mills Corp., Chicago, Il. 
The need of safer machines, both for 
personnel and molds, is emphasized. Ma 


chines should also be designed to stress 
economy of operation, as well as for econo- 
my of provided tooling. This could be ac- 
complished by much more flexibility in op 
eration than is available on present-day 
equipment. Certain changes could t 
in equipment to simplify and reduce main 
tenance costs. 

“Mold Designs.” J. [.. Morrison, De- 
troit Mold Engineering Co., Detroit, Mich. 

“Recent Developments in the Com- 
pression Molding of Thermosetting Ma- 
terials.” D. S. Hiltebrant. General Indus- 
tries, Inc., Elyria, O. 

Recent developments in the compressiot 
molding of 
be listed under three distinct categories: 
(1) new materials formulations; (2) im 
proved molding techniques; an 
large-size moldings. In the first category 
were recently announced three new types 
of materials: the so-called “low pres 
sure’ materials designed for molding large 
pieces at reduced pressures; the fast cur- 
ing phenolics which allow for much fast- 
er molding cycles by speeding the curing 
time; and the alkyd materials which are 
so fast curing as to require completely new 
molding — , 

Probably the most important of the new 
molding techniques are the plunger trans- 
fer process _ the high-speed pressing 
required for the alkyds. The category on 
large-size wach lings is self-explanatory and 
includes molding on large presses of from 
1,000-2,000-ton capacities and mokies 1 parts 
weighing from 10-35 pounds. All these de- 
velopments have resulted in a widening of 
the uses of thermosetting plastics, which 
should react favorably to the advancement 
of the industry. 

“Injection Molding — Preplasticized 
Thermoplastic and Its Advantages.’ 
James W. Hendry, Jackson & Church 
Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

The plastic industry needs machines 
which will not require tremendous pres- 
sures and injection and clamping to obtain 
large molded parts. We have designed a 
machine to do these things and also pro- 
vide preplasticizing action. This preplas- 
ticizing permits a reduction in original 
cost of material since we can compound 


ye made 


thermosetting materials can 


t+) 


such materials as cellulose acetate, poly- 
vinyl chloride, and ethyl! cellulose. Another 
feature is that we can now color poly- 


styrene, with a resultant saving in material 
cost. Preplasticizing also gives better mold- 
ings by allowing the use of lower pres 
sures. By using lower pressures the strains 
in the part are reduced, as are the flexing 
and stretching of mold cavities, and strain- 
free parts of accurate dimensions can be 
obtained readily. Preplasticizing also per- 
mits faster molding cycles since, when the 
mold is ready to give up its shot, the next 
shot is ready to be injected into the cavity. 

“Field Molding Problems and Their 
Solutions.” C. J. Snyder, Koppers Co., 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Field molding problems can be expected 
upon the introduction of new plastic prod- 
ucts, new dies, and new raw materials 
Rapid advances in plastic materials, meth- 
ods, and molds in the past five years have 
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dispelied many of the fears of molders and 


manufacturers. The trend, however, is to 
larger and more complicated products, 


which create new and different molding 
problems. These problems are often more 
serious than any previously encountered 
because of the high initial investment in 
dies and machines and the higher labor 
and materials costs. This discussion will 
be restricted to injection molding of ther- 
moplastics. 

Molding problems can be expected not 
only when new dies are installed, but also 
when old dies are rerun or when new ma- 
ials are used. Common ssaalidie which 
arise are short or incomplete shots; re- 
jected parts because of surface and in- 
terior cracked or broken parts 
caused by sticking; and imperfections and 
cracks showing up after storage or service 





marks - 


periods. These problems can be caused 
by improper molding conditions, poorly 
iesianed dies, use of molding materials 


other than those for which the dies were 
designed, use of scrap or rerun materials, 
using molding machines beyond their ca- 
pacities, or use of molding machines in 
poor mechanical condition. 
“Pin-Point Gating.” W. P 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit. 


Gobeille, 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 12 


9:30 a.m. Morning session starts. 


“Applications for Low Molecular 
Weight Polyethylene.” Speaker from 
Bakelite Corp... New York, N. Y. 

“Continuous Laminating of Rein- 
forced Plastics.” S. M. Cash, Continental 
Can Co., Cambridge, O. 

This paper will describe reinforced 
I what they are and how they are 
made, and point out how the laminating 
of plastics differs from the laminating of 
ther materials. The laminating of paper- 
board, foil, and film requires simple glu- 
i and drying; while with plastics the 
bond is effected by a complex chemical 
reaction. The paper will also include a 
discussion of the preparation of resins and 
fillers used in laminating, the mechanical 
needed for laminating by the 
mtinuous process, controls needed for suc- 
tul production, and the evaluation of 
he properties of finished laminates. 
“Machinery for Plastics Coatings.” A. 


plastics, 





julpment 





J. Gaio, John Waldron Corp., New Bruns 
wick, N. J. 

Knowledge and experience acqui — dur- 
ng the war in developing protective and 
decorati coatings have begun to hae 


Its which few thought possible. Not 
ns new materials, but modifications and 
improvements in old materials are in- 
creasing with such rz apidity that it is im- 
possible for any individual to keep thor- 
ughly informed or to comprehend the 
total significance. The rapid advance has 
le more pronounced the problem of 
the coating machine most suited 
a particular type of coating 
designed to facilitate un- 
derstanding of the four general types of 
used for plastics: namely, the 
knife, roll, air, and cast coating methods 
There are three types of knife coaters, 
including the floating, blanket, and rubber 
type spreaders; several types of roll coat- 
ers, including the doctor kiss, roll kiss, 
edgewise, and reverse roll types; two 
types of cast coating, including the casting 
drum and casting belt; plus the recently 
developed air knife method. 

“Heating Units.” T. F. Walsh, Sill 
Paper Co., New York. 

“Electronic Heating Devices.” Edward 
J. Wohlfarth, Mayflower Electronic De- 
vices, Inc., West New York, 
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1:15 p.m. Annual business meeting. 

3:00-5:00 p.m. Papers and speakers to 
be announced. 

6:30 p.m. Cocktail hour. 

7:30 p.m. Banquet and presentation of 
awards to Prize Paper Contest winners. 
\fter-dinner speaker: Howard E. Fritz, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., on 
“Your Right to Think (A Sixth Sense).” 


Fripay, JANUARY 13 


10:00 a.m. Last session begins. 


“Extrusion Equipment—Views of the 
Plastics Processors Regarding the De- 
sign of Presently Used Machines.” M. S. 
Greenhalgh, General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 

Since the advent of vinyls the extruding 
business has grown rapidly. We have pro- 
gressed from the old rubber extruder to 
the extended, double extended, and multi- 
barreled versions; from the old food chop- 
per screw to the torpedo, constant pitch, 
and diminishing depth types prevalent to- 
day. At the same time improvements have 
been made on the plastics compounds 
themselves. Today we have faster and 
easier processing resins, and it is neces- 
sary to take full advantage of these resins 
for economic reasons. The technique of 
feeding the extruder in many cases has 
been changed from mill-fed to granulated, 
and finally to powder mixes. Pigments, 
lubricants, fillers, and plasticizers, togeth- 
er with the base resins or compounds, are 
being added directly to the extruder. In 
short, the extruder is being required to 
perform tasks which hitherto have been 
lone in various types of mixing equipment. 

Many questions, however, are still un- 
answered as to what is the proper and 
most efficient extruder design. It is felt 
by many that the equipment manufacturer 
has not kept abreast of the needs of the 
industry. This need not only covers the 
fundamental design of the extruder, such 
as type of screw, size, and external con- 
tour of head, size and shape of feed hole, 
centering set-up, type of breaker plate, 
heating and cooling facilities, etc., but 
also a design which would be more ef- 


ficient from a manufacturing standpoint 
by simplifying the work of the factory 
operator. 

“Double Screw Mixer.” L. Street, 


Welding Engineers, Inc., Morristown, Pa. 

The Compounder-Extruder, developed by 
Welding Engineers, has two worms lying 
side by side with the peripheries of the 
flights adjacent, and the machine is so 
designed as to give plastic materials a 
thorough compounding, plasticizing, and 
mixing action as they pass through. 
Equipment of this type has been used 
successfully on vinyl compounds, color dis- 
persions in polystyrene. saran, nylon, plas- 
tic scrap reclamation, and other materials. 
\pblications are suitable both for com- 
pounding and extruding, and for preparing 
material for the molder or custom com- 
pounder. 

“Controversial Points on Extrusion.” 
Hans E. Buecken, National Rubber Ma- 
chinery Corp., Akron, O. 

Ever since the first few plastics extrud- 
ers have been in operation there have been 
controversial opinions regarding extruder 
design and operation. Today, with thous- 
ands of these machines in use and with 
growing competition among their manu- 
facturers, these points have grown in im- 
portance. Some of the controversial points 
discussed in this paper are: screw types 
and materials; liner types and materials; 
types of cylinders; types of dies and die 
naterials ; condition of feeding compounds ; 





types of preheating ; cylinder temperatures; 


temperature controls; types of drives; and 
types of extruders. 


Du Pont History Reviewed 

The Philadelphia Section, SPE, held a 
regular dinner-meeting December 5 at the 
Penn Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
with some 59 members and guests attend- 
ing. Feature of the meeting, which was also 
the Section’s annual Ladies Night, was a 
talk on “The Du Pont Company’s History, 
with a Personal Slant,” by James Q. du 
Pont, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. 

The speaker's review of the company’s 
history included many stories of the firm's 
leaders, taken from associations with mem- 
bers of the du Pont family. The company 
was tounded in 1802 by Eleuthere Irenee 
du Pont who established a plant at Wil- 
mington, Del., to manufacture gunpowder, 
a business he knew well. Despite many 
financial problems the company grew stead- 
ily and added the manufacture of dyna- 
mite, guncotton, and smokeless powder late 
in the 1800's. In 1902 the company was 
purchased by Alfred I. T. Coleman, and 
Pierre S. du Pont, who expanded and con- 
solidated operations. The speaker also re- 
viewed the company’s diversification policy 
after World War I, the departmentaliza- 
tion effected in 1921, the effect of the de- 
pression of the early 1930's, and the prob- 
lems of reconversion after World War II. 

Twenty-seven door prizes were dis- 
tributed at the close of the meeting, and 
ropes of pearls given to each of the 27 
ladies present. 

The following officers and directors of 
the Section were elected in a recent mail 
ballot: president, H. S. Stevenson, Electric 
Storage Battery Co.; vice president, G. W. 
Gaylor, American Viscose Corp.; secre- 
tary, D. 1. Yarnall, Rohm & Haas Co.; 
treasurer, R. B. Bishop, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co.; national councillor, W. O. Brack- 
en, Hercules Powder Co.; and directors in 
addition to the officers, A. D. Calabro, 
Calabro Plastics Co., H. J. Harp, Calco 
Machinery Co., G. H. Koch, Molded In- 
sulation Co., and G. H. Mains, National 
Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

The appointment of the 
mittees was also announced: 
Mr. Mains, chairman, J. C. Graf, 
Graft Co., Mr. Calabro, and M. 
Sperber Co.; a. Mr. Koch, 
chairman, H. Clark, C. C. Davis, Stokes 
Trenton, Inc., B. C. Stone, Dow Chemical 
Go., C:,S. "Wetzel; 


Rohm & Haas, A. D 
Olsen, Hercules Powder, 


and J. M. Wal- 
decker, Michigan Molded Plastics Co.; 
publicity, J. King, 


chairman, and A. 
Lesbriel, Formica Co.; 


following com- 
credentials, 
John C. 
Sperber, 


program, D. A 


Hurst, Rohm & Haas, chairman, M. R. 
Stokes, Westinghouse Electric Corp., and 
R. C. Beshgetoor, RCA Victor Division; 


nominations and elections, Mr. Gaylor, 
chairman, and Mr. Calabro; prize paper 
Mr. Calabro, chairman, and Mr. Sperber; 
and dinner, W. Wimmer, chairman, H. 
Harp, and W. H. Stagg, Plastics Engineer 
ing Co. 


Discuss Pin Point Gating in Injection Molding 


The November 25 meeting of the Cleve- 
land-Akron Section, held at Bowen's Res 
taurant, Cleveland, O., featured a round- 
table discussion of pin point gating in in- 
jection molding. Some 43 members and 
guests heard the discussion by Frank E 


Schneider, Inland Mfg. Division, Genera! 
Motors Corp., Frank A. Martin, Hoover 
Co., and A. Reynolds Morse, Injection 


Molders Supply Co. 
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Using samples of molded parts, the 
speakers discussed what pin point gating 
will and will not do in the injection mold- 
ing of vinyls, polystyrene, cellulose ace- 
tate. and methyl methacrylate. Some of 
the topics covered in the discussion in- 
cluded the size and shape of pin point 
gates; the effect of pin point gating on 
molding temperature, molding cycle, and 
physical properties of the molded part 
for each of the plastic types; and proper 
design of injection nozzle and mold for 
pin point gating. 


Holds Symposium on Molding Problems, Etc. 


\ symposium on thermoplastic and 
thermosetting molding techniques, design, 
tooling problems, and trouble shooting 
featured the December 7 dinner-meeting 
of the Western New England Section at 
the Hotel Sheraton, Springfield, Mass. 
Prizes were awarded for questions used 
during the program, with additional prizes 
for stumping the experts. This panel of 
experts consisted of George Whitehead, 
Improved Paper Machinery Corp.; Dick 
Richardson, DeBell & Richardson, Inc.; 
Edward Vaille, Bakelite Corp.; Paul 
Holmberg, Arrow Hart & Hegeman, Inc. ; 
Jack Cavanaugh, Standard Tool Co.; 
John Resseguie, Tennessee Eastman Corp. ; 
and Mario Petretti, Rogers  Piastics 
Ce rp. 

In the business session preceding the 
symposium, Section President Sherwood 
L. Young, Church Mfg. Co., announced the 
new officers and directors for the coming 
year, as follows: president, Mr. Vaille; 
vice president, H. Hasenzahl, American 
Optical Co.; secretary, R. Crawford, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co.; treasurer, M. Nicker- 
son, DeBell & Richardson; national direc- 
tor, Mr. Young; and new directors, James 
Dunn, Church Mfg., Emil Marciniak, A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., Inc., and John Mallory, 
Parker Stamp Works, Inc. 


Joint SPE-SPI Local Meeting in Chicago 


Section, SPE, and the 
Midwest Chapter, SPI, held a_ regular 
joint dinner-meeting on December 8 at 
The Builder's Club, Chicago, Ill. Eighty- 
five members and guests of the two groups 
heard featured speaker Elmer FE. Mills, 
Elmer E. Mills Corp., talk on “What You 
Pay for and How You Sell It.” Mr. Mills 
described the system used by his com- 
pany for developing an estimating formula 
for uniformly pricing plastic products. 
This pricing is done by using operations 
figures of previous years, and from these 
figures developing a formula to estimate 
as accurately as possible what the price 
of a product should be. Such a system 
must be based on the operations of a 
particular company and is subject to al- 
terations if conditions change. As opera- 
tions become more efficient, the price will 
lower; while the converse is also true. 

In the business session preceding the 
talk the results of the recent mail ballot- 
ing to elect three new directors of the 
SPE Section were announced. The new 
directors, elected to three-year terms, are 
Morris Meltzer, Service Plastics Co.; Ray 
Olson, Federal Tool Co.; and Stanley 
Peters, Monsanto Chemical Co. 


The Chicago 


New York Section Holds First Party 


Instead of a regular technical meeting, 
the New York Section held its first an- 
nual Christmas party on December 21 at 
the Hotel Shelburne. New York, N. Y. 
More than 60 members and guests at- 
tended the affair, which featured a cock- 
tail hour, dinner, entertainment program, 
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and distribution of prizes. Following the 
dinner, President Stanley Bindman, Noma 
Electric Co., announced the new officers 
for 1950, as reported in our December 
issue. The results of the recent mail bal- 
loting for new directors were also an- 
nounced, with the following elected: Leo 
Adenbaum, Accurate Molding Co.; B. A. 
Boucher, Durite Division, Borden Co.; C. 
W. Kleiderer, Arnold Brilhart, Ltd.; and 
W. A. Ward, American Cyanamid Co. 
Table favors were distributed through the 
courtesy of Koppers Co., Inc., Tennessee 
Eastman Corp., and Monsanto Chemical 
Co., and the formal program concluded 
with a drawing for 11 door prizes donated 
by plastics and supplier companies and the 
distribution of grab-bag prizes to all at- 
tending. 


Newark Section’s Holiday Fete 


The Newark Section held a Christmas 
party on December 14 at the Military Park 
Hotel, Newark, N. J., instead of the regu- 
lar monthly technical meeting. Approxi- 
mately 75 members and guests attended the 
affair which included a dinner, followed 
by a social program of songs and musical 
selections featuring a barbershop quartette. 

New officers of the group for the 1950 
season were announced after the dinner, as 
follows: president, Russell B. Akin, FE. [. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; vice 
president, Edward B. Soules, Detrcit Mold 
Engineering Co.; and secretary-treasurer, 
Edward W. Rowan, Dillon Beck Manu- 
facturing Co. 





New Hycar-Phenolic Compounds 


HREE new Hycar-phenolic molding 

compounds have been announced by 
the chemical department, General Electric 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass., supplementing the 
company’s earlier wood-flour-filled Hycar- 
phenolic materials. The new compounds 
are: G-E 12494, asbestos filled; and G-E 
12808, cotton flock filled; and G-E 
12809, fabric filled. Each of these com- 
pounds has unusual shock, vibration, and 
iatigue resistance, plus the characteristics 
of the filler material. The internal resil- 
iency of these materials is derived from 
their Hycar rubber component, a product 
of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

These new compounds extend the range 
of impact resistance for thermosetting 
molding materials, permitting their use in 
applications formerly considered impossible. 
Drop-ball tests used by G-E indicate that 
these compounds have shock resistance five 
to 10 times as great as equivalent conven- 
tional phenolic molding materials. These 
tests also indicate that parts molded from 
the compounds will withstand severe mech- 
anical abuse after cracking before complete 
failure occurs. Their outstanding abuse 
resistance reduces breakage of molded parts 
during shipping, handling, and assembly- 
ing operations. 





Metallic Finish Upholstery 


NEW type of metallic finish uphol- 
stery material for baby carriages, 
which is said to be highly resistant to ag- 
ing, weathering, and sun exposure, was 
announced by United States Rubber Co., 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Called Naugalite, the material is being 
made in the following metallic colors: 
French gray, military blue, turquoise, gray- 
blue, and silver gray. Baby carriages up- 
holstered with the new product are ex- 
pected to be introduced by manufacturers 
at the January Furniture Market in Chi- 
cago. 

In addition to its metallic finish, Nauga- 
lite has a high luster and sheen; is tough, 
yet soft and flexible; is waterproof and 
easy to clean with soap and water; and is 
scuff-proof and highly resistant to scratch- 
ing, tearing, and stains. The company pro- 
duces the new material by adding metallic 
pigment to the synthetic resin finish made 
at its Mishawaka, Ind., plant. The pig- 
ments are ground into the mixture and 
applied to the fabric surface in a double 
coating operation; special equipment which 
was developed by the company is used. 


Embossing Designs Library 


HE recovery of the world-renowned 

Dornbusch library of 30,000 original 
grains and designs for engraving or em- 
bossing plastics, textile, rubber, leather, pa- 
per, and metal foil has been announced by 
F. A. Ringler Co., New York, N. Y. 
These graining patterns, used for applying 
textures and sculptured effects, had been 
reported destroyed by Allied bombing dur- 
ing the war, but were found preserved in 
a vault by Ringler President Justin F. 
Schiess and his attorney, Louis Goldring, 
during a recent trip to Germany. Report- 
ing the find to Joint Export & Import 
Agency officials in Frankfort, Messrs 
Schiess and Goldring were granted sole 
Western Hemisphere sales rights to the 
Dornbusch graining plates and graining 
machines. 

Sample swatches and impressions of the 
Dornbusch patterns will be available to 
manufacturers as either engraved steel 
rolls or electrode plates. The newest Dorn- 
busch developments, a radically designed 
and highly efficient new roller embossing 
machine and a combination calender and 
printer that grains, tips, or inlays, will also 
be shown by Ringler. 





Standard for Polystyrene Tile 


RECOMMENDED Commercial Stan 

dard for Polystyrene Plastic Wall 
Tiles and Adhesives for Their Application 
has been submitted by the Commodity 
Standards Division, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington 25, D. C., to manu- 
facturers, distributers, users and other in- 
terested groups for their consideration and 
acceptance. This recommended standard es- 
tablishes a minimum standard of quality 
through approved methods of test, mate- 
rials, requirements for workmanship, tol- 
erances, thickness, opacity, internal stress, 
colorfastness, and other details of manufac- 
ture to insure a satisfactory product. Re- 
quirements for the adhesives to be used for 
installing the tiles are also covered in the 
standard, and the appendix includes a 
standard procedure for tile installation. 
Mimeographed copies of the recommended 
standard are available upon request to the 
Division. 
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SPI Plastics Seminar 


A PLASTICS seminar on the use of 
plastics in military ordnance was held 





Shoreham 
D. C. Sponsored by 
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“Plastics Specifications in the Federal 
Government.” Gerald Office 
t the Cluef of Ordnance, Department of 
Points covere 1 were: the philos- 


Reinsmith, 





types of tederal plastics specifica- 

tions a their preparation; interim speci- 
fications; standardization work; activities 
the Federal Specifications Board and the 
Munitions Board Standards Agency; and 
coor i reff t the various 





“Reinforced Plastics Solve Many QM 
Proble ems. R. W. Ehlers, Research & 

















Deve Office of the Quar 
te he solving of many 
| ng the Quartermaster 
( s by use of reinforced plastics was 
scribed. Many of these applications were 
liscussed in detail, and it was shown how 
the these plastics often permit more 
s signs in the finished parts. 
Items or ipa: adaptable to the appli 
catiol ft reinf need plastics include field 
lesks, typewriter cases, furniture, portable 
shelters, ir etd caskets, and containers. 
“Naval Ordnance Requirements for 
Plastics.” Albert Lightbody, Plastics Di- 
vision, Naval Ordnance Laboratory. Spe- 
ses were mentioned where plastics 
ave been used or have failed in applica- 
s1 il ord ce. It was also pointed 
the failures have resulted veg 
s cat p cs; while satista 
ses have involved i r understand- 


plastics and their properties. 
“Plastic Donieeiaaet: al Application 
in the Corps of a Solomon 








Goldfein and Philip Mit Materials 
Branch, Corps ot yes rs. Cited were 
the wing needs of future plastics devel- 
ment 1) a textile fiber as strong as 
otton, but superior in mildew resistance, 
Wit] good adherence to synthetic rubbers 
I stics, and high modulus; (2) a 
n wr high-speed heat sealing of plas- 
tic fibers; and (3) a substantial reduction 
cost of polyester resins for laminating. 
“Plastics in Aircraft.” \W. Me Ramke, 
Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air | rce 5 ase. In the review of satisfac- 


‘ations of plastics in aircrait, 
disc sesed were the use of therm plastics in 
molded, extruded, and cast sheet forms; 
hermosetting molded plastics for electrical 
h-pressure laminates for pul- 
low-pressure lami- 
and plas- 








levs and other parts; 
nates for radio antenna housings: 
ics coatings and adhesives in structural 
metal-to-metal bonds. 

“Some Air Force a Require- 
ments for Plastics.” Fred H. Behrens, Air 
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Materiel Command. Dealt with were the 
use of expanded plastics for radomes, rain 
erosion of laminated plastics, and thermally 
stable general-purpose dielectrics, showing 
how the particular properties of plastics 
have been utilized to give satisfactory ap- 
plications. 

“Plastics for Recording Surface Fin- 
ish and Wear in Machines.” John \W. 
Sawyer, Bureau of Ships, Navy Depart- 
ment. Described was a method developed 
by the Bureau for using a free-flowing 
polyester resin to give permanent, three 
dimensional, highly accurate reproductions 
f wear encountered on the surfaces of ma- 


chine parts. 

“Coated Fabrics and Thin Films in 
Quartermaster Applications.” John R. 
Couture, Research & Development Branch, 
Office of the Quartermaster General. Past 
work a1 nd present status of research on 
coated tabric were detailed as well as the 
future program, the development of a 
coated fabric for raincoats of about halt 
ie weight of the present ae with at 
least twice its tearing strength. This fabric 
must be flexible over a ae temperature 
range and be immune to the attack of fungi 


and_ bacteria. 

“Recent Developments in Transparent 
Plastics for Aircraft.” \W. R. Koch, Air 
Materiel Command. Requirements for 
transparent plastics in aircraft include 
clarity, durability, formability, low density 
high shatter resistance, protection from 
ultraviolet radiation, heat resistance, and 
electrical conductivity of exterior 
Work in progress to develop new plastics 
or modify existing plastics to meet these 
requirements was also considered. 


surfaces. 





National Plastics Exposition 


ie HE small plastics manufacturer will get 

break at the 1950 National Plastics 
saasition, pra will be held at the Navy 
Pier, Chicago, Ill., on March 28-31. Recog- 
nizing that the cost of more elaborate dis- 
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plays has reduced participation of moder- 
ate budget firms in the large national 
shows, the Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try’s exposition committee has developed a 
complete pretabricated packaged booth 
which is its own self-contained shipping 
case. For one overall rental price exhibi- 
tors will obtain a complete booth, including 
shipment to and from the exhibition hall, 
The plywood booths, equipped with plastic 
name plates, fluorescent lighting, closed 
storage cabinets, shadow box displays, and 
advertising panels, will be available in two 
sizes tor 10- and 15-foot booths 





Kel-F Suspensoid’ 


& RESPONSE to many queries, M. 
Kellogg Co., Jersey City 3, N. Ih a 
announced that a suspensoid form of Kel 
for application by spraying, dipping, and 
other coating methods has been under lab- 
oratory study for some time and will 
announced in the near future. The company 
is confident that the Kel-F product used 
in this manner will retain all of the supe- 
riorities that its unique physical properties 
give to t I 





he standard product, a high-tem- 
perature thermoplastic of ready moldability 
by all conventional methods. 





New Durez Molding Compound 


NEW phenolic molding compound 
especially formulated for making 


washing machine agitators or parts operat- 
ing under similar conditions has been an- 
nounced by Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Designated 
as Durez 14899 Black, the material is 
designed to meet the demand of washing 
machine manufacturers for a plastic agi- 
tator that will have good surface luster and 
finish after repeated immersion in hot soap 
and detergent solutions. 

The new compound 3s claimed to show 
no effect on finish after 24-hours’ immer- 
sion in boiling soap-water solutions, and to 
have faster cure and better dimensional 
stability than any other plastic agitator 
material yet available. The new compound 
has high impact strength and very low 
moisture absorption. A similar material i 
scarlet color is also available. 





Rubber Formulary Expands Service 


A. EXPANSION of its service to 
include cataloguing and indexing of 
rubber and vinyl compounds from technica 
releases distributed by supplier companies 
to the rubber industry has been announced 
by the Rubber Formulary, 115 George Hay 
Bldg., Bakersfield, Calif. Up to the present 
only compounds published in technical 
journals have been included in the monthly 
shipments of punched cards to subscribers. 

Under the new service the Formulary 
will include information taken from com 
pany releases on compounds designed for 
manufacture of a specific article; com 
pounds designed to excell in a particular 
property; and compounds having physical 
properties in ranges not often reported 
technical journal articles. Supplier compan 
ies are invited to send copies of their pub 
lications to the Formulary for inclusion in 
the punched card system. 
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cientific and Technical Activities 


A Progress Report on “Cold Rubber” 


B. M. G. Zwicker’? 


oar which affect the future of 
the American svnthetic rubber industry 
are: (a) the total demand for rubber goods ; 
(b) the available supply of all rubbers— 
natural, synthetic, and reclaimed; (c) 
relative worth and cost of the competing 
rubbers; (d) political restrictions on the 
free production, transportation, and con- 
sumption of any of the rubbers; (e) gen- 
eral economic conditions in the producing 
and consuming areas (relative standards of 
living); and (f) continued availability of 
related raw materials (motor fuel, vehicles, 
etc.) with which the major uses of rubber 
are associated. 

The discussion in this paper will be re- 
stricted to the first three items, where at 
least some of the facts are available. 


Demand 


About half of the industry consumption 
of new rubber is within the United States. 
Peak consumption in postwar years was re- 
quired to fill the war-born shortages of 
rubber products; world consumption of new 
rubbers is expected to fall to about 1,855,000 
long tons in 1950, of which 925,000 long 
tons will be used in the United States. The 
long-range upward trend may be resumed 
after 1950 if no serious economic or polit- 
ical disruptions intervene. To this demand 
must be added replenishment of strategic 
stockpiles in the United States and other 
countries. 


Supply 


The table below shows U. S. Department 
of Commerce figures for actual production 
of rubber in 1948, estimates for 1949 based 
on current rates, and the International Rub- 
ber Study Group's estimated potential pro- 
ductive capacity for natural and synthetic 
rubbers of all types. 


TABLE 1. NEW RUBBER PRODUCTION 


(Thousands of Long Tons Per Year) 





1948 1949 Potentia 
al Rubber... .. ; 1,520 1,490 1,850 
ynthetic Rubber 
United States....... 488 410 757 
Others ie 30 25 60 
eter) re , : . 23088 1,925 2,667 


Balance 


According to current estimates, the nat- 
ural rubber available. to the world for 
strategic stockpile in 1949 will be even 
less than the 100,000 long tons in 1948. As 
long as such a shortage in natural rubber 
supply exists, American synthetic rubber 
production can be expected to continue. 

The 1950 consumption of GR-S and 
GR-I (Butyl) will range between 250,000 
and 300,000 long tons. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Rubber Industry Advis- 
ory Committee estimates that 38,000 long 
tons of neoprene and nitrile type rubbers 
will be consumed in 1949 and 34,000 long 
‘Based on a paper presented before the Texas 

Louisiana (sulf Section, A. C. S., Beaumont, 

Tex., Nov. 16, 1949, and before the Trenton, 
N Section, Dec. 13, 1949. 

Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 
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tons in 1950. Total consumption of Amer- 
ican synthetic rubbers in 1950 may be 285,- 
000 to 335,000 long tons in 1950. — 

A prescribed usage level for American 
synthetic rubber is a recognized control in 
the interest of our national security. The 
best interests of everyone, even the natural 
rubber producer, would be served if con- 
tinued production of American synthetic 
rubber in substantial volume could be as- 
sured on the basis of competitive private en- 
terprise, free of government controls. To 
accomplish this end, two things appear nec- 
essary; first, an economically sound plant 
disposal program to attract the necessary 
investment capital (a matter to be consid- 
ered by Congress before June 30, 1950) 
and, second, synthetic rubber of sufficient 
merit to command a price equal to or 
preferably slightly higher than natural 
rubber for transportation uses. 


How Good Is “Cold Rubber’? 


“Cold rubber,” or GR-S polymerized at 
41° F., differs from regular GR-S_ poly- 
merized at 122° F. in the use of special 
redox systems capable of releasing poly- 
merization initiating free radicals at very 
low temperatures. Dehydro rosin soap is 
used in almost all “cold rubber” now being 
made. 

To the polymer research chemist, the 
three rubber hydrocarbons are compared 
by the data in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. RUBBER HypROCARBON COMPOSITIONS 
Structural No. 1 “Cold 


Units R:S:S; GR-S-10 Rubber” 
Isoprene 98%, cis ; 
Styrene 23.5+0.5% 23.5+0.5% 
Butadiene, 1,4, 

addition.. 66.2% trans 73.5% trans 

4.5% cis 2.3% cis 

Butadiene, 1,2, 

addition.. 29.3% 24.2% 
Mol. wet. avg. 1,500,000 250,000 250,000 
% Less than 

75,000..... 5% 30% 10% 


A practical rubber chemist compares the 
polymers by the tests shown in Table 3. 
TABLE 3. RUBBER EVALUATION 
No. 1 “Cold 
R.S.S. GR-S-10 Rubber” 
Mooney viscosity, 
212° F 


ROR aes 80-105 50-60 {8-62 
Avg. % gel sees 15 5 5 
Intrinsic viscosity in 
Benzene, avg..... 1.0 1.5 1.8 
Processibility 


Laboratory processing data shown in 
Table 4 were obtained in typical tread com- 
pounds containing 50 parts EPC black with 
10 parts of softener oil, mixed ina Type B 
laboratory Banbury at 340° F. maximum 
temperature. 


PROCESSIBIL!ITY OF COMPOUNDED 
RUBBERS 
Natural **Cold 

Rubber GR-S-10 Rubber” 


TABLE 4. 


i 


Mooney viscosity, ML 


On rubber 100 55 55 
Mooney viscosity, ML 

On compound 52 57 64 
Extrusion rating Gar- 

vey die 13 11+ 12 
Mill Shrinkage, % 12 30 35 


When GR-S first became available, its 


“poor processibility” relative to natural rub- 
ber was a subject of much concern to the 
rubber factories. In a short time ways had 
been found to handle it economically. Sim- 
ilarly, a year ago the slow breakdown rate 
of “cold rubber,” as compared with GR-S, 
was a major factory problem; while today 
many factories have found ways of hat 
dling it more economically than either 
GR-S or natural rubber. Some of the cur 
rent methods may be deteriorating to 
quality, but factory experience in handling 
“cold rubber” has been too briet to say that 
the matter cannot be resolved satisfactorily. 








Product Quality 

Typical tread recipes with 27% volume 
loading of EPC carbon black and 10 parts 
of softener oil, mixed on a laboratory mill, 
and vulcanized to an “optimum” state of 
cure, displayed the properties indicated in 
Table 5 for the three rubbers 
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TABLE 5. VULCANIZATE PROPERTIES 


al 
TREAD RECIPE 





Natural as 
Rubber GR-S-10 R oi 
4200 3300 
1200 1040 
645 630 
Pn / 40 33 
53 37 43 
62 44 40 
72 4 53 
Temperature ch modulus is and 
times t t temperat 





Comparison of these properties indicates 
that a “cold rubber” tread compound has 
come reasonably close to duplicating one 
made from natural rubber in ultimate phys 
ical strength and rebound, has lower com- 
pression set (as does GR-S), but is inferior 
to natural rubber in low temperature flex- 
ibility. The freeze resistance of butadiene- 
styrene copolymers can be improved by 
decreasing the quantity of bound styrene in 
the polymer. Tire tests on “cold rubbers” 
containing less than 20% bound styrene 
have been performed and are of sufficient 
promise to warrant large-scale manufactur 
ing tests. 

Special laboratory tests of particular in 
terest to the tire manufacturers, such as cut 
growth resistance with flexing, heat build- 
up, tear resistance, and retention of physical 
strength and elongation at elevated temper 
atures, are listed in Table 6. A. E. Juve 
has defined the ratio of flex resistance (to 
a given crack growth) with heat build-up 
as the quality index for the rubber and 
has given GR-S a rating of unity for pur- 

rubbers at 





comparing various 


equivalent hysteresis levels. 


poses ot 











TABLE 6. VULCANIZATE PROPERTIES, (Cont'd 
TREAD REcI 
Natural **Cold 
Rubber GR-S-10 Rubber’ 
Flex Resistance* x 10-3 1500 100 320 
Hysteresis?, T, °F. 3 60 61 
Quality ind 25 1 3.2 
Cresce t 69 35 41 
Retention 
at 212 
% Te 60 36 30) 
% E 112 63 66 
A 300% lus 100 SH 78 
Plexures to ‘ De Mattia Flex 
meter troni sample 





ambient tempe 


While “cold rubber” shows positive 1m- 





provement over GR-S in quality index and 
tear resistance, it still falls far short of 
natural rubber in these important proper- 
ties. It has also failed to show improve- 
retention of properties at elevated 
I atures 
During the num- 
i endent tests has been con- 
tires made from cold rubber. 
resulted in tread-wear 
about 117% as compared with 
tires at 100. Ratings have varied 
~quivalent as much as 145%. 
I 10 months there is ev- 
drop in average quality 
ts, and this may conceiv- 
that have been taken 
ries to overcome processing 
is safe to conclude that “cold 
ears significantly longer in a tire 
does GR-S. In addition, tread 
nsible de- 
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tions show a substantial decrease in low 
molecular weight material in the butadiene- 
styrene copolymer as the polymerization 
temperature is reduced. 

From studies such as these we will soon 
know why “cold rubber” is superior in 
some qualities and inferior in others. It is 
upon such foundations that ideas for even 


better rubbers can be evolved and thus in- 
sure a free and competitive American syn- 
thetic rubber industry. 

The data obtained in this work were 
sponsored by Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., Office of Rubber Reserve, in con- 
nection with the Government Syntheti 
Rubber Program. 





Rubber & Plastics Division, A.S.M.E., 


Annual Meeting 


F. W. Warner 


HE Rubber & Plastics Division of the 
\merican Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers held a one-day session as part ot t 
annual meeting of the parent Society at the 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 29, 1949. Two technical sessions, one 
on plastics and one on rubber, an informal 
luncheon, and a meeting of the executive 
committees Division 


and 
comprised the program. 


general of the 


Plastics Session 

The first session on plastics had as its 
chairman and vice noe an, Glenn W. 
Neely, The Richardson Co., and F. W. 
Warner, General Electric Co., respectively. 
\ paper entitled “Long Time Tension and 
Creep Tests ot Plastics’ by C. E. Staff 
and H. M. Quackenbos, Bakelite Corp., and 
J. M. Hill, Jr.. was first on the program. 
Thermosetting and thermoplastic materials 
were maintained under constant load at 
25 and 75° C. for periods ranging from 
1,000 to 14,000 hours. Creep was measured 
with electric strain gages, and from its 
course an estimate was made of all the 
maximum stresses that could be sustained 
for five vears by the thermosetting mate- 
rials. Some concern was expressed by the 
authors as to the effect of the use of the 
strain gages in view of the rein- 
action of the gage when cemented 
sample. 


electric 
forcing 
on the test 

The second | ‘% er on the plastics program 
was entitled “A Theory of the Mechanical 
Properties of Hot Plastics” by Samuel J. 
Loring, consulting engineer. This paper 
described the development of a mathemat- 
ical theory of large strain, rubber-like elas- 
ticity combined with stress relaxation, 
which is the character of the behavior of 
hot plastics indicated by a series of high 
extension rate tests on such materials as 


polystyrene, polyethylene, cellulose acetate, 
etc., in the molten or “soft” state. The 
work represented by this paper, which was 
done tor Plax Corp., was further explained 
by John Bailey, of that organization, who 
stated that it had been undertaken in an 
effort to provide a theoretical basis for a 
study of the plastics extrusion process. 

“Advances in Plastics, 1948-1949” was 
given by John E. Faloon, General Electric. 
Continued advances in the field of plastics, 
as evidenced in the technical literature 
published between October, 1948, and July 
1, 1949, were presented. New developments 
in materials included mention of fluorcar- 
bons, improved polystrene, nitrile-phenolic 
combinations, colored nylon molding pow- 
ders, etc. Single-dip vinyl coatings of as 
much as 3/32-inch, a flame-spraying tech- 
nique for polythene, and advances in low- 
pressure molding were listed under ad- 
vances in processing. 

Compounding and extruding thermoplas- 
tics in the same unit were briefly described 
under the equipment heading. 

Included with the multitude of new appli- 
cations for plastics were the fabrication of 
larger and larger molded parts, thin plastic 
lens with performance equal to thick glass 
lens, and leather of improved wear charac- 
teristics by virtue of impregnation with 
methyl methacrylate resin. 

Reflecting fundamental progress in mate- 
rials and processes, the products of the in- 
dustry continue to find new fields of appli- 
cation while retaining those already estab- 
lished, this author said in conclusion. Al- 
though perhaps spectacular than in 
some past periods, the plastics industry 
will continue to advance on a dynamic but 
orderly basis, he added. 


less 


Rubber Session 

Chairman for the session on rubber was 

N. Cunningham, of Enjay Co., and vice 
chairman was H. M. Frecker, United 
States Rubber Co. 

The first paper of this session Was on the 
subject of “Compression Stress Relaxation 
of Some Rubber and Synthetic Rubber 
Vulcanizates” by J. R. Beatty and A. E. 
Juve, of the B. F. Goodrich Research Cen- 
ter. Stress relaxation in compression is a 
major factor governing the service life of 
rubber in many applications. A tester and 
a test procedure have been developed in 
the laboratory with which it is possible to 
measure this property with reasonable 
speed and accuracy. The results of a re- 
search program conducted using this tester, 
in which the effects of polymer as a func 
tion of the variables of temperature, degree 
of deformation, sample shape and size, and 
sample slippage were investigated, were 
discussed. 

“Design Data on Natural and Synthetic 
Rubbers for Mechanical Engineers’ was 
presented by E. F. Riesing, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. Mr. Riesing, chairman of 
the applied rubber engineering committee 
of the Division, gave data on rubber as an 
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engineering material for use by mechanical 
engineers involved in the design of rubber 
parts, who might not always be able to 
avail themselves of such data as found in 
the files of the rubber goods manufacturing 
companies. Tables of properties for natural, 
neoprene, butadiene-styrene, butadiene-ac- 
ie and Butyl rubbers were pre- 

ited, and procedures for the design of 
rubber parts eon in compression and 
explained. This paper is the first of 
a series that will be presented in the course 
of the next several years until all the de- 
sign data on rubber that can be obtained 
are recorded in the literature. 

‘Advances in Rubber, 1948-1949," the 
annual literature review paper of the Divi- 
sion, Was again presented by Lois W. 
Brock, G. H. Swart, and E. V. Osberg, 
General Tire & Rubber Co. This very 
comprehensive review covering new devel- 
opments and processes in elastomers, poly 
merization, latex ; compounding, curing and 
aging; fundamental properties, rubber fab- 
rication and testing; and engineering prop- 
erties and applications contained more than 
800 references to the published literature 

In presenting this paper Mr. Osberg did 
not follow closely the text of the paper be- 
cause of its considerable length, but dis- 
cussed instead developments in the rubber 
industry during the past year. He first 
mentioned that the industry was going 
through a period of readjustment since sup- 
ply of most rubber products has now caught 
up with the demand. Tire prices have been 
too low tor profitable operations, but a 
new attitude is developing as indicated by 
the price increases recently announced by 
most of the manufacturing companies. 

Diversification in the rubber industry, 
which has been gathering momentum dur- 
ing the postwar years, now knows no 
bounds, as evidenced by the participation of 
rubber companies in plastics, c ~hemical, and 
many other fields of production. 

The competition between natural 
synthetic rubbers involves both technical 
and political considerations, it was said. 
The price of first-grade natural rubber is 
now 2¢ a pound less than GR-S but actually 
73% of the rubber used is of lower grades, 
which sell for 3¢ or more a pound less than 
GR-S. With a differential in price of 3¢ a 
pound or more, a 50% drop in synthetic 
rubber consumption was forecast. Manda- 
tory use of synthetic rubber was. still 
recommended to prevent the failure of that 
industry, so important to our national se- 
curity. 

“Cold rubber” production at the rate of 
198,000 tons a year had been promised by 
the Office of Rubber Reserve by Novem- 
ber 15, 1949. Compounding research on this 
rubber is at a preliminary level, but tires 
of this synthetic do show better abrasion 
resistance and equal resistance to cracking 
when compared with natural rubber tires. 
Heat build-up characteristics are not so 
good, and “cold rubber” still lacks building 
tack, but 20% natural rubber would be 
sufficient fer tire producers in an emer- 
gency, it was stated. 

It was predicted that free competition 
between natural and_= synthetic rubbers 
would not be possible for some time to 
come. Increased rubber consumption by 
virtue of its use in roads, for foamed 
sponge, and as a chemical raw material 
Was mentioned. 

New legislation on rubber required by 
July 1, 1950, may be of temporary nature 
and not too definite in its direction because 
of the continuing differences of opinion be- 
tween some of the large and small rubber 
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speaker declared. 


Executive and General Committee Meeting 
At the meeting of the executive and gen- 


eral commi ittees ot the Division the election 
of the new chairman, Frank W. Warner, 
General Electric, to replace the retiring 
hairman, D. H. Cornell, Goodrich Re- 
search Center, and the election o 
secretary, W. Newlin Kenn, E. I. 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., were 
order of business. 

The traditional gavel, made of 
ber and plastics, was present 
Downie Smith, 1947 Divisior 
Mr. Cornell 
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Motors 
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New York Meeting, Division of seicoieiainaib 


Physics, A.P.S. 


HE Division of High-Polymer 

ics of the American Physical Society 
will hold sessions on Thursday morning 
and afternoon, February 2, and Saturday 
morning and afternoon, February 4, at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 85 Liv- 
ingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and at Co- 
lumbia University, 116th St. and Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., on Friday morn- 
ing, February 3, as part of annual meet- 
ing of the Society. The meeting at Colum- 
bia University will be in the form of a 
symposium of the Division on stress phe- 
nomena from the respective viewpoints of 
solid-state and high-polymer physics. 

The chairman of the Division of High- 
Polymer Physics is J. W. Liska, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. The chair- 
man of the program committee for this 
New York meeting is W. L. Davidson, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

A program of 28 papers has been sched- 
uled, and abstracts of all of these papers 
except those included in the above-mem- 
tioned symposium are given below. The 
authors of the papers to be given at the 
symposium were not asked for abstracts 
of their presentation according to the pro- 
gram chairman. 


Phys- 


Abstracts of Papers 


2 at 10:00 a.m.—J. 
PRESIDING 


Incubation of Plastic Shocks in Cer- 
tain Polymeric Films. John Kauffman and 
Waller George, U. S. Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 

The existence of a time delay between 
the rapid application of a load and the ap- 
pearance of plastic flowing has been dem- 
onstrated in mild steel by Clark and 
Wood.!2 Recently the authors discussed a 


FEBRUARY LISKA, 


similar time delay for 

a form of localized 

mercial polyamide fms. 
involves a thickness reduction 
men (a type of local necking) 
be _. to propagate along th 
It has been tentatively interpreed in terms 
of von Karman’s* plastic wave theory as 
a “plastic shock.” Under suitable 
weight loading the “shock” is observe 
propagate after the elapse of 

time. Plastic flowing events occur wi 
this delay time which lead to the abrupt 
formation of the shock. The collection of 
these events preceding the final lo calization 
of flowing is termed its “incubation.” This 
paper will describe the incubation processes 
with the aid of motion pictures and po- 
larized light for selected polyamide an 
polyethylene films. The description 

clude the initiation and growth of 

of distortion in regions of maximum av- 
erage shear stress and their collapse into 
the fully formed shock. 

Fracture Markings in Plastics. J. A. 
and A. M. Sullivan, U. S. Naval 
Laboratory 

Many gross features of fracturing in 
solids. can be modeled, and chosen features 
can be emphasized on fractures in selec ted 
polymeric solids. Discontinuous racture 
and backwards propagation of ner ele- 
ments simultaneous with the advance of 
the crack head are demonstrated. The 
origins of chevrons and other geometrical 
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Testing Materials. Proc., Preprint 
(June, 1949). 
3p. W. Brid igman has called our 
observation of similar effects 
steels reported in J. Apphed 
(1946) 
*J. Kaufiman and W. George, Buli ry 
“24 (7) 30 (A) (Nov., 1949). W. George, 
Symposium on Fiven nic Properties of Polymeric 
Materials, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
19, 1949. 
von Karman, 
an., 1942) 
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markings, such as ellipses, hyperbolae, and 
river systems on the fracture surface are 
explained in terms of multiple initiations 
and relative propagation speeds of fractur- 
ing. 

The sequence of events by which rod 
shaped shards are thrown out during con- 
choidal fracturing is described. Shatter 
markings provide a mechanistic explana- 
tion of brittle behavior under high over- 
loads. Variations of fracture appearance 
with overall speed of propagation in cellu- 
lose acetate and lucite plates are discussed. 
A few examples of the applicability of 
these studies to the interpretation of some 
large-scale fractures in various materials 
are cited. 

Crystallization and Second-Order 
Transitions in Silicone Rubbers.5 C. N. 
Weir, W. H. Loser, L. A. Wood, Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards, Washington. 

In the course of an investigation to de- 
termine which rubbers might be suitable 
for use at low temperatures, interfero- 
metric measurements of the length-tempera- 
ture relationships of silicone rubbers have 
been made. Crystallization was found be- 
tween —60 and —67° C. in Dow-Corning 
Silastic X-6160 and in General Electric 
9979G silicone rubber, the latter of which 
contains no filler. Crystallization between 
and —85° C. was found in Silastic 
250. Melting occurred over a range of 
temperature above the temperature of crys- 
tallization. The volume change on crystal- 
lization varied from 2.0 to 7.8%. No erys- 
tallization or melting phenomena were ob- 
served in Silastic X-6073 between —180 
and +100° C. All types of silicone rubber 
aera a cog sonal order transition at about 
—123° C. the lowest temperature at which 
such a transition has been observed in a 
polymer. The coefficient of linear thermal 
expansion of silicone containing no filler 
was found to be about 40 x 10° deg. C. 
between —35 and 0° C. 

Kandom Noise i in Dielectric Materials. 


—/> 


R. F. Boyer, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. 
When thin films of various polar plastic 


materials are used as the dielectric me- 
dium for condensers in a hep gain cir- 
cuit whose output is fed to a Brush Re- 
cording oscillograph, “tly pi ea of 
direct current voltages of the order of 
100 volts per mil across the specimen 
gives rise to two effects. First is the usual 
rapid exponential decay in current asso- 
ciated with charging current effects, then 
random bursts of current. These random 
bursts are believed to be a new effect. 
The frequency of these random bursts and 
their amplitude decrease with time, and 
y finally disappear. Reversal of the cur- 
rent causes the phenomenon to reappear. 
Polystyrene and polyethylene do not show 
this effect. Copolymers of vinylidine chlor- 
ide with 20 to 40% acrylonitrile are quite 
spectacular. Most polar polymers such as 
nylon, plasticized polyvinylchloride, saran, 
paper, cellulose dereatincs have a charac- 
teristic pattern. The effect may result from 
ionic impurities which undergo an “activa- 
ted diffusion” process whenever a_ hole 
opens between polymer chains. The process 
would then be analogous to the activated 
diffusion of water molecules. The process 
when the ions are all driven to one 
electrode and will start again on revers- 
ng the polarity. Brass electrodes show 
these effects quite well, silver not at all, 
and aluminum only slightly. There is a 


tons 
stop 


*The work reported here was supported by the 
Office of Naval Research and the Office of The 
Quartermaster General as part of Project ONR 
(QMC) NR-033-314. 

®Proc. Leeds Phil. Lit. Soc. (Sci.), 3, 877 
(1940). 
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further analogy between this phenomenon 
and the “avalanches” observed with crystal 
scintillation counters. 

Equivalent Effects of Time and Tem- 
perature in the Shear Creep and Re- 
covery of Elastomers. F. S. Conant, G. 
L. tall, James Lyons, Firestone. 

An explicit relationship is set forth for 
the time-temperature dependence of the 
visco-elastic phenomena in the superelas- 
tic polymers. An empirical equation found 
to represent adequately the above-men- 
tioned relationship over the entire multiple- 
temperature curve is of the form: 

Ca 


fr +C8 
“-b 





log 


Experimental verification is given for the 
equivalent influence of time and tempera- 
ture on the creep and recovery of com- 
pounds based on Hevea, GR-S, Neoprene 
GN, Butaprene, and Butyl rubber. A com- 
parison of the empirical equation with 
that of a theoretical reaction-rate equation 
of Tobolsky and Eyring indicates a tem- 
perature dependence of the energy of acti- 
vation. 


FEBRUARY 2 at 2:00 p.w.—HERBERT 
LEADERMAN, PRESIDING 


Elastoviscous Properties of Polyiso- 
butylene. III. Relaxation of Stress in 
Whole and Fractionated Polymers. Effect 
of Carbon Black. R. D. Andrews, F. H. 
Holmes, A. V. Tobolsky, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. 

Relaxation of stress at constant strain 
in polyisobutylene has been examined over 
wider ranges of elongation, temperature, 
and molecular weight than in previous 
studies. A stress-strain curve of polyisobu- 
tylene elasticity has been constructed from 
relaxation data at different elongations. In 
polymers of very high molecular weight, 
the relaxation regions corresponding to 
“high temperature” and “low temperature” 
relaxation processes (the latter being ob- 
served in these experiments at temperatures 
of —30° C. and below) are almost com- 
pletely separated experimentally. At a 
temperature of —20° C. very high mole- 
cular weight polymer appears in these ex- 
periments to be in a_ pseudo-equilibrium 
elastic state, with little relaxation observed 
over a considerable time interval. These 
data indicate the presence of a temporary 


network structure in this polymer; chain 
entanglements presumably act as tempo- 


rary cross-links between molecules. 

Apparent activation energy for relaxa- 
tion is found to be a function of tempera- 
ture; its value decreases with increasing 
temperature. A power law expresses the 
relaxation rate and molecular weight more 
accurately than mee molecular weight re- 
laxation proposed in Part I of this series. 

Fractionation appears to narrow to some 
extent the distribution of relaxation times 
which corresponds to the relaxation curve. 
Inclusion of carbon black in polyisobuty- 
lene causes a change of shape of the re- 
laxation curve. Evidences of crystallization 
are observed at —30° C. in a polymer 
containing carbon black, at relatively mod- 
erate extensions. The applicability of the 
Principle of Superposition to the elasto- 
viscous behavior of polyisobutylene has 
been investigated by means of two-elon- 
gation relaxation experiments. 

Non-Destructive Mechanical Test for 
Wool Fibers and Some Preliminary Re- 
sults. Harris M. Burte, Textile Research 
Institute, Princeton. 

The slope of the force extension curve 
in the linear region before the yield point 
can, for wool fibers, be non-destructively 
measured at five- to ten-minute intervals. 


The change of this slope with time is used 
to follow the course of the heterogeneous 
reaction between wool and some reagent. 
Woods® determined the dependence of 
Young’s modulus on relative humidity, but 
did not investigate any rate phenomena. 

Data are presented on the interacti 
between concentrated aqueous solutions of 
neutral salts and wool fibers. Two process- 
es occur: (a) relatively rapid hydration 
or Raek dice of the fiber until equilib- 
rium with the partial pressure of water 
over the salt solution is attained; (b) 
relatively slow absorption of salt ions by 
the fiber. 

Very concentrated salt solutions dehy- 
drate the fiber so completely that absorp- 
tion of salt ions is not possible. Swelling 
experiments, and experiments involving 
other mechanical properties, confirm this 
The interaction between wool fibers 


view. 

and aqueous solutions of large organic 
molecules follows a similar pattern. The 
effect of fiber size and type on the rate of 
absorption has been studied. The absorp- 
tion of ions is probably diffusion rate 
controlling. 


Some Theoretical Considerations of 
Dynamic Property Data on Textile 
Specimens. WW. James Lyons. 

1. Early stretch-vibrometer data, of 
quite extensive character, on the frequency 
dependence of the internal friction u of 
a nylon monofil, has been found to con- 
form to the relation 

Me 
w= ————- +s 
1 + w’ 7? 
which was deduced independently by To- 
bolsky and Eyring from considerations of 
molecular structure. Among other con- 
stants evaluated was the relaxation time 
for the secondary-bond network 72, found 
to have the value 9.3 sec. 
2. By more sensitive graphing methods 
than used heretefore, it was confirmed for 
the nylon data that the hyperbolic rela- 
tionship between resonant frequency wo 
and internal friction » holds equally as well 
as the foregoing equation. The two rela- 
tionships are shown to be nearly equivalent 
in the experimental range. On evaluation 
of graphical parameters, the equation 
pw — 2.47.x 10° ergs/cm* 
was obtained. 

3. Using the same graphical method 
with a set of data on 11/4/2 cotton cord 
the relation 

pw, = 7.05 x 
was established. 

Fundamental Studies of Plasticization 
of Polyvinyl Chloride. M. L. Dannis, B. 
F. Goodrich Research Center, Brecksville, 
O. 

The softening of a hard resin, polyvinyl 
chloride, by a liquid, dioctyl phthalate, 
occurs through a set of processes in se- 
quence. Imbibition of the liquid is accom- 
panied by volume reduction in the system. 
Dilatometer methods evaluate the amount 
and rate of volume decrease. The rate is 
temperature dependent, activation energy 
about 80 k.cal. Solution of liquid into the 
resin follows with no further volume, but 
large dielectric change. Dielectric changes 
are measured on material in a cylindrical 
condenser, using a Schering bridge, and 
are rate dependent, activation energy about 
110 kcal. Data are best described, as- 
suming that segments of the polymer 
molecule “react” independently of one an- 
other. 

At fixed temperatures “reaction” rates 
are directly proportional to vapor pressure 
of the liquid. The dielectric change may 
be treated similarly to a chemical reaction 
between a solid and a vapor, and free 
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activation, AF**, evaluated. 


energy of 
“** is constant for various liquids with 


AE** = AH** + L in this sys- 
Arrhenius activation 
latent 


one resin. 
tem, where AE** js 
energy, AH** energy barrier, L 
heat of vaporization of the liquid. 

Load Induced X-Ray Line Broaden- 
ing in Nylon Filaments. Waller George 
- Rags Kauffman. 

‘he load induced microscopic structural 
changes in highly oriented nylon filaments 
were followed by changes in the X-ray 
fiber diffraction pattern as a function of 
the resulting strain. Observations made 
include (1) changes in the dimensions of 


the fiber spots and (2) a decrease in 
ratio of the intensity of amorphous to 
crystalline X-ray scattering. These new 


results for Type 200 du Pont nylon indi- 
cate a change in the micro deformation 
mechanism at a strain corresponding to 
the inflection of the load-strain diagram 
(14% elongation). The mechanism for 
smaller plastic strains appears to involve 
a rotation of the crystallized domains 
toward alinement with the fiber axis, 
accompanied by a small overall additional 
crystallization. For strains larger than the 
inflectional strain, the mechanism seems 
to involve a progressive reduction in the 
domain size, and a reduction in alinement 
with the fiber axis. Both effects appear to 
saturate in the vicinity of the rupture 
strain. These results are discussed in 
terms of load induced effects found in 
metal single and polycrystals. It is sug- 
gested that the qualitative features ob- 
served may be representative of a wide 
class of load or strain induced micro de- 
formation reactions in the solid state. 
Business Session of the Division. 


10:00 a.mw.—W. L. 
PRESIDING 


FEBRUARY 3 AT Davip- 


SON, 


Mechanism of Plastic Flow in Single 
Crystals. Frederick Seitz, University of 
Illinois, Urbania, Ill. 

Structure and Physical Properties of 
Crystalline Polymers. Herbert Leader- 
man. National Bureau of Standards. 

Rheological Properties of Glass. W. A 


Weyl, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 
Internal Friction in Solids. Clarence 


Zener, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
Static and Dynamic Viscosities of 
Amorphous Polymers. A. V. Tobolsky. 
Discussion. Leader, M. L. Huggins, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
9:00 a.m.—S. L. Dart, 
PRESIDING 


FEBRUARY 4 AT 


Emulsion Polymerization with Ultra- 
sonic Vibration. A. S. Ostroski and‘R. B. 
Stambaugh, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron. 

Emulsion-type polymerization reactions 
have been accelerated by irradiation with 
ultrasonic energy. 

A magnetostriction oscillator at 15 KC. 
gave essentially the same results as a 
piezoelectric oscillator at 500 KC. The 
rate of formation of polystyrene was 
doubled, and higher final vields were ob- 
tained using about 0.03-watt of vibrational 


power per cubic centimeter of latex. Ex- 
periments were made to separate local 
heating effects from the pure vibration 


energy. 

A thermostatted stainless steel cell was 
developed for irradiating butadiene emul- 
sions under pressures up to 60 p.s.i. About 
'4-watt of vibrational power per cubic 
centimeter of latex doubled the rate of 
reaction for GR-S, Redox, and Redsol 
formulae. 
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The ultrasonic intensity apparently must 
exceed a critical value before any appre- 
ciable accelerative effect is observed. The 
time to reach a given yield of polymer is 
approximately inversely proportional to 
the power used. 

Rotating Specimen Mount for Use 
with X-Ray Spectrometer in Measuring 
Crystallite Orientation of Cellulose and 
Other Textile Fibers. Leon Segal, Joseph 
J. Creely, Carl M. Conrad, United States 
Department of Agriculture Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, 
fea 

The quantitative evaluation of crystal- 
lite orientation in textile fibers by X-ray 
methods is discussed. It is found that pho- 
tographic recording and photometering of 
the resulting films can be replaced by au- 
tomatic recording on a strip chart with 


the aid of an X-ray spectrometer with 
Geiger-Muller counter. The design and 
details are given for a specimen holder 


capable of properly positioning and rotating 
a bundle of fibers in the X-ray beam so 
that the 002 or other selected diffraction 
arc passes before the window of the coun- 
ter. A tentative procedure is outiined for 
evaluating with the aid of this apparatus 
the crystallite orientation of a bundle of 
cellulose fibers. Some typical recordings of 
the intensity curves of the 002 arcs from 
ramie, cotton, and high-tenacity rayon are 
presented. 

On Crazing of Linear High Polymers. 
>. C. Hsiao and J. A. Sauer, Pennsylva- 
nia State College. 

The effect of various variables, 
type of stress, stress magnitude, duration 
of stressing, and environment on the ini- 
tiation and development of crazing in 
linear polymers, is discussed. The basic 
nature of crazing is investigated in some 
detail for polystyrene specimens by means 
of the light microscope, the electron micro- 
scope, and the X-ray spectrometer. The re- 
sults of these observations and their bear- 
ing on the fundamental group structure of 
the polystyrene molecules are presented. 


such as 


The relationship between crazing and 
orientation is discussed, as well as the 


effect of both these factors on the mechani- 
cal properties. The experimental results 
are compared, wherever possible, with the 
previously reported data of other investi- 
gators. A short discussion is then given 
of a theory of crazing from the point of 
view of the molecular structure of the 
material. 

Equation of State for High Polymers. 
R. S. Spencer and G. D. Gilmore, Dow. 

In the former paper’ the authors sug- 
gested the following equation of state, 

(P+7) (V-w) =RT, 

where zw is the internal pressure (or 
cohesive energy density), and w is the vol- 
ume at absolute zero. It was found that 
this equation was in good agreement with 
data on the thermal expansivity and iso- 
thermal compressibility of polystyrene. 

The present paper reports isothermal 
compression measurements on polymethyl 
methacrylate, polyethylene, cellulose ace- 
tate, and ethyl cellulose, within the fabri- 
cation range of temperature. The above 
equation of state is shown to apply equal- 
ly as well to these thermoplastics as to 
polystyrene, and values are given for the 
constants m and w. The usefulness of this 
re.ation is illustrated in a brief discussion 
of some phases of the injection molding 
process. 

Behavior of Granulated Polymers un- 


der Pressure. R. S. Spencer, G. Gil- 
more, R. M. Wiley, Dow. 
In such fabricating processes as extru- 


7J. Applied Phvys., 20, 502 


(1949), 


sion and injection molding it is frequently 
necessary to force a granulated polymer 
through a channel. Frictional forces be- 
tween polymer and channel walls lead 
to a drop in pressure through the granu- 
lar material. Simultaneously, the applied 
pressure causes a compaction of the gran- 
ules. 

If we assume that the granular mass 
has certain fluid-like properties, a simple 
theoretical expression for pressure trans- 
mission is derived. Comparison with data 
on Saran powders and granular polysty- 
renes shows good agreement between the- 


ory and experiment. The effect of lubri- 
cation is shown also. 
The compaction of granular  polysty- 


rene follows the same pattern as that ob- 
served in the earth’s crust. The porosity 
decreases exponentially with increasing 
pressure. The “compressibility coefficient” 
for the porosity of granular polysty rene is 
comparable with that given for clays and 
shales. 


FEBRUARY 4 At 2:00 p.M.—MELVIN MOONEY, 
PRESIDING 
Mechanical Properties of Oriented 
Polystyrene Films. Lawrence E. Nielson 
and Rolf Buchdahl, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cast films of polystyrene were oriented 
by stretching at temperatures above the 
softening temperature of the material and 
then cooled. A factorially designed experi- 
ment was carried out in which the amount 
of stretching, temperature of stretching, 
time held in the stretched state before 
cooling, and effect of several cycles of 
stretching before cooling were investiga- 
ted as they effect the birefringence, the 
stress-strain properties, dynamic modulus 
and damping, and the softening tempera- 
ture of polystyrene. ; 

In general, the value of the stress-strain 
properties (modulus, elongation to break, 
and ultimate strength) in the direction of 
stretch, the dynamic modulus, and the bire- 
fringence all increase with an increase in 
the amount of stretching, a decrease in 
temperature, an increase in rate of cool- 
ing after stretching, and a decrease in the 
number of times the film was_ stretched 
before finally cooling. The values of many 
of the mechanical properties are more 
closely related to the birefringence than 
to the amount of hot stretching. The soft- 
ening temperature is decreased in direct 
proportion to the birefringence. Annealed 
films give higher softening temperatures 
than films which have been stretched and 
then allowed to shrink before cooling. 

The Transition Phenomenon of Poly- 
meric Substances. R. Buchdahl, L. E. 
Nielson, R. E. Pollard, Monsanto. 

The mechanical properties of high poly- 
mers are determined by the location of the 
transition range on the temperature scale; 


the transition region is defined as the 
temperature range where the mechanical 
loss factor goes through a maximum and 


where the dynamic elastic modulus changes 
by several decades. Below the transition 
temperature the polymer is a rigid brittle 
solid, and above this temperature the poly- 
mer is a rubber-like material. The addition 
of low molecular weight plasticizer to the 
polymer lowers the transition temperature 
and changes the width of the transition. 
Quantitative changes of the transition tem- 
perature will be explained in terms of 
plasticizer concentration, compatibility of 
the plasticizer-polymer system, and in 
terms of a transition in the plasticizer. 
For copolymers the transition range can 
be predicted from the volume of the two 
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components and their respective transition 
temperatures. The behavior of polymer 
blends in terms of the transition phenome- 
non is discussed briefly, and a_ possible 
interpretation of the general transition 
phenomenon will be given. 

Dispersion of Dynamic Rigidity and 
Viscosity in Concentrated Polyvinyl 
Acetate Solutions. John D. Ferry, W. M. 
Sawyer, George V. Browning, Arthur H. 
Groth, Jr., University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, W is. 

Data for the dynamic mechanical prop- 

rties of solutions of polyvinyl acetate in 
1, 2.3-trichloropropane, obtained from both 
transducer and wave propagation measure- 
ments, superpose for all concentrations 
from 5.0 to 40% and all tempe ratures from 

3 to 41° C. when the reduced dynamic 
rigidity, G’T./Tc, and the reduced dynam- 
ic viscosity, n’/n, are plotted against the 
reduced frequency, wn7./Tc;G’ = real part 
of complex dynamic rigidity, ’ = real part 
of- complex dynamic viscosity, » = steady 
flow viscosity, c = concentration in g./cc., 
‘= absolute temperature, 7, = 298° K. 
his behavior can be predicted by postu- 
ating that each elastic mechanism has a 
rigidity proportional to 7 and to ¢ and 
that the relaxation times of all mechanisms 
have the same dependence on c and T. 
The two universal dispersion curves are 
‘haracteristic of a given polymer sample, 
representing the mechanical properties in 
1 hypothetical standard state of unit den- 
sity and unit viscosity at 298°K. From 
either dispersion curve the distribution of 
relaxation times may be obtained over 
about five cycles of logarithmic time. The 
distribution indicates a relatively sharp 
cutoff at the upper end which may be 
attributed to the finite molecular length 
of the linear polymer. 

The Effect of Excluded Volume on 
the Configurations of Long-Chain Mole- 
cules. Jacob Riseman and Robert Ullman, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

The effect of excluded volume on the 
configurations of simple ‘chains has been 
studied by carrying out random walks ina 
3-dimensional tetrahedral lattice, using 
punched-card machines. Excluded volume 
was taken into account by comparison of 
coordinates of all steps in each walk and 
rejection of equals. The frequency and 
position along the chain of closure were 
noted. 

On very general grounds it can be shown 
number of configurations of a 
chain of Z links with excluded volume is 
F,(Z) =y2G(Z) where G(Z) is no 
stronger than a polynomial. This suggests 
the definition of an effective coordination 
number 

y (Z) =yG(Z)'/2 = 3H(Z) 

AZ) =kZ)4C@Z) ...kAZ). 
The correlation numbers h,(Z) are the 
probabilities of the Z’th link surviving by 
not occupying the lattice point of the 
n'th link (counted from the end). It is 
shown that /n(Z) is independent of Z, 
for reasonably large Z, and that in the 
limit of large , hn (Z)—>1. In general 
hn (Z) = ha = exp(—%,”7). This gives a 
value of the limiting coordination number 
of 2.86 and also affords a distribution func- 
tion of side groups on a polymer growing 
with unspecific chain transfer. 

Concentration Dependence of Viscosi- 
ty of Solutions of Macromolecules. Ja- 
cob Riseman and Robert Ullman. 

The method of Kirkwood and Riseman, 
used to account for hydrodynamic inter- 
action between elements of the same chain, 
is extended to include interactions between 
elements of different chains, responsible for 
the hydrodynamic effects leading to the 
concentration dependence of viscosity. The 





that the 
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dumbbell and rod-shaped molecule will be 
treated. Smolochowski’s result for pair in- 


teraction appears as a first-order approxi- 
mation. The viscosity calculation is carried 
out by considering the average shearing 
stress across a plane and yields for the 
viscosity a generalized binomial form, 
7 = no/I—f(c). 

f(c) depends on the distribution function 
of elements on the same and different 
chains. At low concentrations a uniform 
distribution has been assumed, leading to 
a k’ (m)* as the coefficient of the c? term 
A method of iteration would give f(c) 
as an infinite power series in the concen- 
tration, and the corresponding viscosity as 
a doubly infinite power series. The gen- 
eralized binomial form thus obtained there- 
fore bears some resemblance to empirical- 
ly proposed equations for the viscosity. 

The Stress-Strain Behavior of Ther- 
mally Shortened Collagen Tendons. 
Norman W. Wiederhorn and Gerald V. 
Reardon, United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
3oston, Mass. 

To gain information concerning the 
structure of collagen, the stress-strain be- 
havior of thermally contracted (denatured) 
kangaroo tail tendon was studied. It has 
been determined that when this material 
is highly swollen with appropriate swell- 
ing agents, it obeys the kinetic theory of 
rubber elasticity for relatively large de- 
formations. The material is apparently 
cross-linked by covalent linkages, and the 
average molecular weight of the chain be- 
tween points of cross-linking has been de- 
termined to be 54,000 +7,000. This cor- 
responds to approximately 600 amino acid 
residues so that the concentration of ami- 
no acids involved in cross-links is of the 
order of 0.2%. 

Molecular Weights from Flow Bire- 
fringence and Intrinsic Viscosities. M. D. 
Schoenberg and F. R. Eirich, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. 

An empirical relationship is proposed 
relating the quotient (Me-1.)/qnoC to the 
molecular weight and intrinsic viscosity. 
The constant obtained for a single frac- 
tion in a given solvent from experimental 
flow birefringence and intrinsic viscosity 
data, when applied to flow birefringence 
and intrinsic viscosity measurements on 
other fractions of the same polymer in the 
same solvent, gives molecular weights that 
are in agreement with those obtained by 
other measurements. The molecular param- 
eters b and ¢ are obtained by calculating 
the rotatory diffusion constant of Rise- 
man-Kirkwood. 

At large gradients the above relation- 
ship no longer is applicable, which effect 
is attributed in part to a “stretching” phe- 
nomenon. 





Rubber-to-Metal Adhesive 


NEW type of rubber-to-metal ad- 

hesive has been developed by Magic 
Chemical Co., Brockton 2, Mass. The new 
product may be used for fastening rubber 
products to any type of metal for service 
under either static or dynamic conditions, 
such as tank lining and belting repairs. 
It may also be used for other types of 
assembling operations where an adhesive 
is required. The new adhesive is formu- 
lated from a synthetic material made by 
the company and was developed to sup- 
plement the firm’s line of coatings and 
primers for protection against corrosion 
and abrasion under severe service condi- 
tions. 


Du Pont’s Alamask Odorants 


HE availability in commercial quantities 

of a new series of odorants for rubber 
and related products has been announced by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.,, 
Wilmington 98, Del. Sold under the trade 
1ame Alamask, the new odorants may be 
used singly or in combination, in concen- 
trations from 0.1-0.01%, added during the 
manufacturing process. Introdyction of the 
odorants marks the company’s formal 
entry into the industrial aromatics business, 
although du Pont has long been a manu- 
facturer of chemical scents. A year of 
formalized research at the company’s 
aromatics laboratory at New Brunswick, 
N. J., supplemented by a testing program 
in the rubber laboratory, went into the 
development of the: Alamasks. The new 
odorants may be used in toam_ rubber 
products ; latex-bonded upholstery and rug- 
backing fibers to reodorize both rubber and 
tibers; rubber-containing adhesives; other 
tvpes of rubber goods; and in certain 
plastics. Alamasks are available for use in 
both natural and synthetic rubbers, includ- 
ing neoprene. 





Hycar OR-15 Aging Study 


LONG aging period has little effect 

on crude Hycar OR-15 rubber, ac- 
cording to a report by B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, 

Tests conducted by the company with 
samples of crude Hycar OR-15 manufac- 
tured nearly five years ago indicate that 
little or no property changes had occurred 
in that period in either the crude or vul- 
canizate forms. Although slightly darker 
in color than current Hycar OR-15 be- 
cause of antioxidant discoloration, the five- 
year old sample handled and milled iden- 
tically the same as the current product 
and showed no variation due to age. Iden- 
tical formulations were employed in the 
vulcanizate tests, and compounds tested 
for modulus, tensile strength, elongation, 
and hardness after various curing cycles. 
Block specimens were also tested for hard- 
ness and compression set. Little or no dif- 
ferences in values were obtained in these 
tests between current and old Hycar OR- 
15, but the aged rubber showed a decrease 
in raw Mooney from 59 to 52 and a de- 
crease in cement viscosity from 10,150 to 
4,800 centipoises in the Brookfield visco- 
simeter. 





General Tire Adhesive 


ALABOND RM-2, a new adhesive for 

bonding a wide range of metals to 
different types of rubbers, has been an- 
nounced by The General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. The new adhesive, based 
on a tailor-made polymer, reacts with 
both metal surface and rubber during vul- 
canization to form a positive chemical 
bond. Kalabond RM-2 will bond natural, 
GR-S, nitrile, and neoprene rubbers to 
steel, stainless steel, aluminum, zinc, mag- 
nesium, brass, monel metal, and nickel. Oth- 
er features of the new product include 
uniformity, stability, and ease of handling 
and application. The adhesive contains no 
halogen and has definite anti-corrosive 
properties. Bonds made from the new 
product are highly resistant to aging, sol- 
vents, oil, and boiling water. 
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Chemical Exposition Reports Heavy Buying 


. Twenty-Second Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, probably the most 
colorful and extensive show in the series, 
was held on November 28 to December 3 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
Exhibits by 412 companies, occupying four 
floors of the Palace, covered everything in 
the equipment line required to bring chem- 
ical laboratories or plants completely up 
to date. 

[-xhibitors reported a firm demand for 
all types of equipment, particularly for 
materials handling, power plant, mixing 
and grading, and drying equipment. Pur- 
chases by foreign chemical industries, well 
represented among the reported attendance 
of more than 46,000 persons, were made in 
record quantities, with demand _ concen- 
trated on mixing, handling, and power 
equipment. A noteworthy feature of the 
Exposition was the numerous exhibitors 
who announced their readiness to develop 
new appliances for investigation, new 
machinery for advance lines of manufac- 
ture, and even design and build whole new 
chemical plants. 


Chemical Exhibits 


In addition to full lines of resin and 
latex emulsions and dispersions, American 
Resinous Chemicals Corp. featured a new 
series of hot-melt concentrates of Butyl 
rubber and polyethylene for use as addi- 
tives for —— , Waxes, and other com- 
pounds. Exhibits featuring plasticizers and 
solvents were shown by Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., Commercial Solvents 
Corp., and Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Resins, 
asphaltic compounds, and organic chem- 
icals were displayed by Koppers Co., Inc., 
while Union Carbide & Carbon Co. fea- 
tured resins and plastics and their applica- 
tions in the chemical processing industry. 

Extensive lines of fatty acids and their 
derivatives were exhibited by Emery In- 
dustries, Inc. 

An interesting display of its services as 
consultants was shown by Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., including many new chemicals and 
compounds developed as a result of such 
work. In the inorganic materials field, lines 
of fillers and insulation materials were 
shown by Dicalite Co., Eagle-Picher Sales 
Co., and Johns-Manville Sales Corp. 


Equipment Exhibits 


Rubber companies were prominent among 
the equipment exhibitors, with hard rubber 
piping, valves, acid handling, and other 
processing equipment displayed by Amer- 
ican Hard Rubber Co., Conneaut Rubber & 
Plastics Corp., and Luzerne Rubber Co.; 
while an extensive line of rubber and rub- 
ber coated industrial gloves was shown by 
Pioneer Rubber Co. Rubber packings for 
all types of service were featured by Gar- 
lock Packing Co. Mixing equipment was 
much in evidence; among the exhibitors 
were Baker Perkins, Inc., Bramley Ma- 
chinery Co., and Mixing Equipment Co. 
Grinders and pulverizers were displayed by 
many firms, including Pulverizing Ma- 
chinery Co., Read Machinery Division of 
Standard Stoker Co., Link-Belt Co., and 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Steam boilers, both plant and package 
types, were shown by Combustion Engi- 
neering-Superheater, Inc., and a Dowtherm 
heating system applicable to molding and 
injection presses was exhibited by Eclipse 
Fuel Engineering Co. Many displays of 
feeding and conveying systems were noted 
at the Exposition, with exhibitors includ- 
ing Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Jeffrey Mfg. 
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Co., B. F. Gump Co., and others. Displays 
of industrial drying equipment were shown 
by L O. Koven & Bros., Inc., and Proctor 
& Schwartz, Inc. Among the other ex- 
hibits of special interest were the labora- 
tory molding presses of Fred S. Carver, 
Inc.; the magnetic separators displayed by 
Eriez Mig. Co.; the automatic weighing 
and batching equipment from Exact 
Weight Scale Co. and Richardson Scale 
Co.; the chemically resistant processing 
equipment displayed by U. S. Stoneware 
Co., National Lead Co., and Haveg Corp.; 
and the industrial cables shown by John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co. Instrument companies 
were also prominent at the Exposition, and 
much interest was shown in the exhibits 
of American Instrument Co., Bailey Meter 
Co., Brabender Corp., Brown Instruments 
Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc., 
and General Electric Co. 








Smith Discusses Silastic 


PPROXIMATELY 130 members and 

guests of the Rhode Island Rubber 
Club attended a dinner-meeting on Novem- 
ber 17 at Metacomet Golf Club, East 
Providence. Speaker of the evening was 
Earle J. Smith, Dow Corning Corp., who 
discussed “Silicone Materials, with Empha- 
sis on Silastic.” 

Mr. Smith stated that during the past 
year three new techniques have been devel- 
oped for improving certain properties of 
Silastic without sacrifice of other desirable 
qualities, and an entirely new stock has 
also been developed. The three improved 
stocks follow: (1) a series of stocks ser- 
viceable over a temperature of —150 to 
500° F., developed to meet the military de- 
mand for a rubber that will remain flexible 
indefinitely at temperatures between —/0) 
and —100° F.; (2) a series of stocks whose 
compression set values have been reduced 
to about one-third of the best values pre- 
viously obtainable, and intended for high- 
temperature gasket and O-ring use; and 
(3) a limited number of stocks that are 
self-extinguishing and were developed for 
use in applications involving a fire hazard. 

The new Silastic stock, Mr. Smith said, 
has two to six times the mechanical 
strength of any silicone rubber previously 
available. This stock, identified as Silastic 
250, also has improved dielectric properties 
and excellent low-temperature characteris- 
tics. The outstanding properties of Silastic 
250 permit its use in many applications 
where previous Silastic stocks were unsat- 
iste actory because of low mechanical 
strength. 

Elections of officers and directors of the 
group for the coming year took place at 
the business session. The new officers and 
directors, selected by the nominating com- 
mittee and unanimously elected, are as fol- 
lows: chairman, Frederick S. Bartlett, 
United States Rubber Co.; vice chairman, 
Frederick V. Newman, Respro, Inc.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, C. Leigh Kingstord, 
Davol Rubber Co.; and directors, (thre 
years) Urbain J. H. Malo, Crescent Co., 
Inc., and Harry Ebert, Firestone Rubber 
& Latex Products Co., (two years) Fran- 
cis W. Burger, Kleistone Rubber Co., Inc., 
and W. Kenneth Priestly, U. S. Rubber, 
and (one year) R. G. Volkman, U. S. Rub- 
ber, and Gilbert E. Enser, Collyer Insu- 
lated Wire Co., Ine. 


Groups Hold Christmas Parties 


HE largest and one of the best Christ- 
mas parties in the history of Detroit 
Rubber & Plastics Group, Inc., took place 
on December 9 at the Detroit Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. A record attendance 
of 350 members and guests were present 
at the affair, which included a_ cocktail 
hour, dinner, an excellent program ot 
vaudeville entertainment, and a drawing 
for more than 150 door prizes donated by 
some 106 rubber and supplier companies. 
The annual election of officers was held 
atter the dinner with the following results: 
chairman, G. M. Wolf, Sharples Chemicals 
Inc.; vice chairman, G. T. Lindner, Minne 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co.; secretary, E. V. 


Hindle, United States Rubber Co; assist 
ant secretary, Walter Bauer, Brown Rub 
per Co.; treasurer, E. J. Kvet, Baldwin 


Rubber Co.; assistant treasurer, J. C. Dud- 
ley, Chrysler Corp.; and counselors, W. B 
Davies, Kaiser-Frazer Corp., and J. B 
Wilson, Ford Motor Co. 

The appointment of the following com- 
mittees was also announced: program, 
G. R. Cuthbertson, U. S. Rubber, chair- 
man, and W. J. Simpson, Chrysler Corp. ; 
entertainment, W. Halloran, Chemical 
Products, Inc., chairman, and H. W. Neale, 
Pioneer Latex & Chemical Co.; and pub- 
licity, G. P. Hollingsworth, Minnesota 
\ining, chairman, and J. T. O'Reilly, Ford. 








New York Group Party Attracts 450 


The New York Rubber Group held its 
annual Christmas party on December 16 
at the Henry Hudson Hotel, New York, 
N. Y. Approximately 450 members attend- 
ed the affair, which began with a cocktail 
party at 5:30 p.m., followed by a dinner 
at 7:00 p.m. After dinner came a_ short 
business session at which new officers and 
directors of the Group were elected. A 
program of entertainment followed, con- 
sisting of several vaudeville acts and fea- 
turing rather active although unsolicited 
participation by the audience. The evening 
concluded with a drawing for 123 valuable 
prizes made available by contributions o! 
78 rubber and supplier oe anies. 

\t the business session a slate of offi 
and director candidates . was presented = 
the 1 = n linating committee under the chair- 
manship of M. Buffington, Lea Fabrics, 
Inc., assisted by Harry Outcault, St. Jo- 
seph Lead Co., Joseph E. Waters, Gen- 
eral Cable Corp., and Frank S. Malm, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. These 
candidates, who were then elected unani- 
mously, are: chairman, D. E. Jones, Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber Co.; vice chairman, 
Howard Ling, Naugatuck Chemical Di- 
vision, United States Rubber Co.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Peter P. Pinto, Rubber 
Age; sergeant-at-arms, T. F. Callahan, 
Witco Chemical Co.; and directors for 
three-year terms, Sherman R. Doner, Man- 
hattan Rubber Division, Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., bean m Lamela, Okonite Co., 
R. H. Cubberley, Flintkote Co., and Wil- 
liam S. Rea, United Carbon Co. Retiring 
Chairman Peter P. Murawski, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and Re- 
tiring Secretary-Treasurer B. B. Wi ils yn, 
India RUBBER WorLD, 


members of the executive committee. 





become e¢.r-offict 


SORG Celebrates 

The Southern Ohio Rubber Group held 
its annual Christmas Party on December 
10 at the Miami Valley Golf Club, Day- 
ton, with 212 members and their wives 
attending. Music by the Harshbarger Trio 
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was provided during the dinner, followed 
by the distribution of favors and door 
prizes. Each lady present received a La- 
Cross Cuticle Set, and more than 40 door 
i awarded to lucky ticket-hold- 
I the contributions of some 62 
and supplier companies. The party 

1 h dancing and card games. 








4 cd 

In acc ith previously stated 
plans wa Grout » has published the first 
ssut its Temporarily titled 





peers ig the issue, dated December, 
features the details of a “You-Name- 
It’ contest to find a suitable name for the 
ition. The issue also includes news 
einet on the Group’s previous 


and brief biographies of some of 





he officers. 





Phe Rubber Group held a highly 
succes hristmas party on December 
13 at the Hotel Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y., 


Ce 
133 members and guests attending. A 
of entertainment was provided, 
was a drawing for door prizes, 

present receiving a prize 
ough the courtesy of contributions by 
90 rubber and supplier companies. 
election of Group officers and direc- 
tors tor the coming year took place with 
q ing results: chairman, John G. 
S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. ; 
vice chair Paul H. Tufts, Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; 
and secretary-treasurer, Oren A. Ferster, 
c Rubber Co., Directors 
>: three years, ¢ *harles O. Mise- 
nlop Tire & Rubber Corp., and 
hagen, Globe Woven Belti 
rs, Walter Lex, Hewitt-Rob- 
Russell Schutz, U. S. Rubber 

d one year, Paul Sick, Hew- 
Wetherbee, Wether- 


























ns, and 


bee Chemical Co. 





Ladies Guests at Chicago Party 


One of the most successful parties i 
icago Rubber Group 
16 at the Morrison 
More than 700 mem- 


guests attended the 






ipdeoae 1 ~ r 
a cocktail hour, tur- 





‘ampbell, New Jersey 
; E. D. Ekkebus, Allis Rub- 
4 Frost, Frost Rubber Works; 
=. H. Grossman, Tumpeer Chemical Co.; 
xX. K. Opper, Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
Rubber Co.; W. H. 
say |e P. Sheridan, N. 
Taylor, Commercial 
E. Wonder, Van 
ficers and committee- 
‘ation for the con- 
t 


than 120 








from more 
supplier companies. 








Rubber Division Spring Meeting 


HE fifty-sixth meeting of the Division 
of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S., will be 
held in conjunction with the one hundred 
seventeenth meeting of the Society at De- 
troit, Mich. Division meetings will be held 
from Wednesday, April 19, to April 21, 
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1950, and headquarters will be at the Book 
Cadillac Hotel. The first session will start 
at 2:00 p.m. on Wednesday afternoon, with 
F, W. Stavely, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., chairman of the Division, presiding. 

d dated December 2, to members 
of the Rubber Division by C. R. Haynes, 
Binney & Smith Co., secretary of the 
Division, points out that at this meeting 
the officers would like to stress papers per- 
taining to processing and rubber tech- 
nology. All that is necessary is for authors 
tc send to the Division Secretary before 
January 24 an abstract of about 400 words, 
in triplicate, describing the research in 
sufficient detail so that members of the 
Division may be able to prepare themselves 
for an intelligent discussion of the paper 
at its presentation. Authors should include 
with the abstract their business connection, 
the laboratory in which the work was done, 
the name of the individual who will deliver 
the paper, and how much time is desired 
for its presentation. The author or one ot 
the co-authors must be a member of the 
American Chemical Society. Three copies 
of the completed manuscript should be 
available for the Secretary at the time of 
the meeting. 

The local committee on arrangements for 
this meeti ng is headed by George W. Wolf 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc., with other mem- 
bers of this committee and their respective 
responsibilities as follows: John Dudley. 
Chrysler Corp., banquet; G. F. Lindner, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., registra- 
tion; G. R. Cuthbertson, United States 
Rubber Co., finance; John T. Davies, U. S. 
Rubber, meeting rooms; E. J. Kvet, Bald- 
win Rubber Co., 25-Year Club; and R. J. 
Shroyer, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., plant trips. 

The luncheon pang of the 25-Year 
Club will held in the Italian Garden of 
the Book-Cadillac at noon Wednesday, 
\pril 19. There will be a banquet and en- 
tertainment for the Division at the Book- 
Cadillac on Thursday evening at 7:00 p.m. 

Hotel reservation cards will be- sent 
members at a later date. 

















IRI One-Day Conference 
on Rubber Properties 
London Section of the Institution 


ieee 
of t Rubber Industry plans a one- 


day conference on the behavior and testing 
ot rubber under dynamic conditions, to be 
held in London, England, March 17. A 
program of six papers by experts in the 
rubber industry and in rubber research 
establishments has been arranged for, and 
it is hoped that these, together with others 
which may be a will serve as a 
basis for a general discussion on the use of 
rl in engineering a geraeen S, accord- 
ing to C. Falconer Flint, vice chairman of 
the London Section. 

Preprints will be circulated before the 
meeting to those who require them, and 
a charge of 4s.6d. will be made for the 
complete set. It is planned that the pro- 
ceedings of the conference will subsequent- 
ly be published in a special issue of the 
Tr ransactions of the Institution of the Rub- 
ber Industry. 

An invitation is extended to all interested 
in this subject, but to facilitate the com- 
pletion of arrangements those wishing to 
attend the conference are requested to 
write the Institution at 12, Whitehall, 
London, $.W.1., England, stating whether 
they wish preprints and other accommo- 
dations. 





Tapp on Polymer Developments 


TALK on 

ments,” by J. S. Tapp. Polymer Corp. 
Ltd., featured the December 8 dinner-meet- 
ing of the Ontario Rubber Section, C.I.C. 
The meeting, held jointly with the Welling- 
ton-Waterloo Section, C.I.C., took place 
at Golden Lion Restaurant, Kitchener, 
Ont., and was attended by 120 members 
and guests of both groups. 

Dr. Tapp’s talk was a chemical discus- 
sion of the manufacture of “cold rubber” 
and methods used to produce finished com- 
pounds having a majority of straight-line 
polymers with as little cross-linked poly- 
mers as possible. The speaker also de- 
scribed recent work on the relation be- 
tween chemical structure and physical 
properties of rubbers. 


I 





Symposium on Rubber Machinery 


HE largest attendance in the history 
of the Akron Rubber Group is expected 
at a symposium on “Developments in 
Rubber Processing Machinery,’ to be 
held on February 3 at the Hotel May- 
flower, Akron, O. Principal speakers will 
be Donald A. Comes, assistant general 
sales manager, saad ec prt ag Go; 
who will discuss ~ w developments in mix- 
ing equipment, and Allen L. Heston, vice 
president, National Rubber Machinery Co., 
who will speak on extruder developments. 
In addition to these speakers, questions 
on rubber machinery will be answered by 
a panel consisting of George C. Brugge- 
meier, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Paul 
Beebe, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; A. 
W. Phillips, General Tire & Rubber Co.; 
and Robert H. Wattleworth, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. The afternoon symposium 
will start at 3:00 p.m. and be followed by 
a social hour and dinner. The after-dinne 
speaker will be a national figure in the 
sports world. 





Nominate New Officers 


HE report of the nominating committe¢ 

for 1950 officers and directors featured 
the December 1 dinner-meeting of the 
Northern California Rubber Group. Ap- 
proximately 40 members and guests at 
tended the affair, held 1 Angel 5 Restau- 
rant, Oakland, and heard Jose ph Hollister, 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard, speak on 
“The Pitfalls and Pratfalls of Rubber 
Testing,” and Lieutenant Beck, Air Force 
Air Rescue Service, “The Story 
of the Air Rescue Service.” 

The following were nominated as candi- 
dates for office: chairmen: Fred Swain, 
Pioneer Rubber Mills, and Irving Seeg- 
man, Alameda Naval Air Station; vice 
chairman, Neil McIntyre, Oliver Tire & 
Rubber Co., and Robert James, Mare 
Island; secretary, John Mason, Pioneer, 
and James Sanford, American Rubber Mfg. 
Co.; treasurer, Grover Ramsey, Grove 
Regulator Co., and Leonard Hohl, Ameri 
can Rubber; and directors, Edward Cox 
head, Goodyear Rubber Co., John McSpar- 
an, C. P. Hall Co., Rolf Hassarud, Niagara 
Chemical Co., Mr. Hollister, Stanley Ma- 
son, Pioneer Rubber, and Robert Hender- 
son, American Rubber. Outgoing Chairman 
Don Good, American Rubber, will also 
serve as a director during 1950. 


describe 
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“Recent Polymer Develop- 
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R. A. Schatzel 


Goggin Succeeds DuBois, 
Schatzel Replaces Kemp 
In Editorial Advisory Board 


R \. SCHATZEL, vice president and 
e director of engineering of Rome Ca- 
ble Corp., replaces A. R. Kemp, formerly 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories, on the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board of India RUBBER 
Wortp for the year 1950. Mr. Kemp re- 
signed from the Board because of his re- 
tirement from the Bell Laboratories several 
months ago, his moving to the West Coast, 
and his doubts regarding his easy avail- 
ability, and his resignation was accepted 
with regret. 

Mr. Schatzel, who has bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in science from Union 
College, is very well known in the rubber 
and plastics industries, particularly in the 
wire and cable fields. He was assistant 
research director of Rome Cable in the 
early 1920's and technical director and then 
director of research of General Cable Corp. 
from 1926 to 1945. In 1945 he returned te 
Rome Cable as vice president and director 
of engineering. 

Mr. Schatzel has many publications and 
patents in the wire and cable field to his 
credit and was active both prior to and 
during the war as an adviser to the OPM 
and then as chairman of the technical con- 
sulting committee for rubber insulated wire 
and cable of the Office of the Rubber Direc- 
tor. He has continued in this capacity and 
is still chairman of the committee for the 
Rubber Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The new Advisory Board member is also 
a member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, ALS. 1.M., ALLE-E., A.LM. & M. E., 
Sigma Xi, and a fellow of the American 
Institute of Chemists. 

Mr. Schatzel will advise the editor of 
India Rusper Worep in the field of wire 
and cable. 

William C. Goggin, manager, plastics 
technical service, Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., replaces John H. DuBois, 
Shaw Insulator Co., on the Board for 
1950. Mr. DuBois found it necessary to 
resign because of the pressure of his regu- 
lar activities. 

Mr. Goggin is a graduate of Alma Col- 
lege and the University of Michigan. He 
holds an M.S. degree in electrical engi- 
neering from the latter institution. He 
has been associated with the Dow com- 
pany since 1936, first in the physical re- 
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ENS Si Re ere SHH 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 16- Plant 
19. Conference. 
land, O. 


Maintenance Show and 
Auditorium, Cleve- 


Jan. 16- 
31. ‘March of Dimes.” 
Jan. 18. South Texas Section, SPE. 
Jan. 18. American Society of Body En- 
gineers, Inc, Annual Dinner- 
Meeting. Detroit Leland Hotel 
Detroit, Mich. 
Jan. 20. Northern Indiana Section, SPE. 
Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne. 
Jan. 22- National Sporting Goods Associa- 
26. tion Convention and Show. Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, IIl. 
Jan. 24. Washington Rubber Group. 
Jan. 31. Buffalo Rubber Group. Hotel West- 
brook, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Feb. 2- American Physical Society. An- 
4, nual Meeting, New York, N. Y. 
Feb. 3. Akron Rubber Group. Symposium 


on New Developments in Rub- 
ber Machinery. Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, O. 

Feb. 6. Philadelphia Section, SPE. 

Feb. 6- Automotive Accessories Manufac- 

10. turers of America. Twenty-Third 

Annual National Volume Buyers 
Exposition. Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y. 

Feb. 7. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Feb. 10. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Annual Ladies’ Night. Town of 
Mt. Royal Community Hall, Mont- 
real, P.Q., Canada. 

Feb. 13. Upper Midwest Section, SPE. 

Feb. 15. South Texas Section, SPE. 

Feb. 17. Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 

Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Feb. 17. Northern Indiana Section, SPE. 
Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne. 
Feb. 18- National Sportsmen’s Show. Grand 
26. Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
Feb. 24. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Spring Meeting. 
Feb. 28. Washington Rubber Group. 
Mar. 2-4. Pacific Coast Section, SPI. Spring 
Conference. Hotel Del Coronado, 
near San Diego, Calif. 
. Philadelphia Section, SPE. 
The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, 
Calif, 
Mar. 13. Upper Midwest Section, SPE. 
Mar. 13- National Association of Waste 
15. Material Dealers, Inc.  Thirty- 
Seventh Annual Convention. Wal- 
dort-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
ne ¥ 
Mar. 15. South Texas Section, SPE. 
Mar. 17. Boston Rubber Group. Spring 
Meeting. Somerset Hotel, Boston, 
Mass, 

Mar. 17. Northern Indiana Section, SPE. 
Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne. 
Ind. 

Mar. 23. Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Canadian Legion Hall, Montreal, 
P.Q., Canada. 

Mar. 24. Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Mar. 28. Washington Rubber Group. 

National Plastics Exposition. Navy 

31. Pier, Chicago, Ill. 

Mar, 31. Akron Rubber Group. Spring 

Meeting. Mayflower Hotel, Akron, 


Mar. 6 
Mar. 7. 


. Philadelphia Section, SPE. 
. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif. 








William C. Goggin 


search laboratory and then in various sales 
and technical service capacities for Dow's 
plastic materials. 

In 1945, Mr. Goggin served as a tech- 
nical consultant to the War Department, 
Quartermaster Corps, inve 
German plastics industry. As a result of 


stigating the 








this work, he is a co-author with J. M. 
DeBell and W. E. Gloor ot he wok, (ser- 
man Plastics Practice.” published with t 
permission of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Goggin, furthermore. is a member 
of many professional and scientific soci 
ties including the A. C. S.. Society of the 
Plastics Industry, Society of the Plastics 
Engineers, and A.S.T.M.. and is technical 


representative to the Plastic 
Manufacturers Association 

He will advise your edito1 
relating to plastics and pl 








Quebec Group Meets 


F' YRTY-FOUR members and guests of 
the Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group 
attended a regular dinner-meeti on No- 
vember 24 at Canadian | 
real, P.Q., Canada. Gu 





P. C. Armstrong, consulting economist, 
Canadian Pacific Railways, who discussed 
“The Rebuilding of International Trade.” 





Mr. Armstrong traced the growth of t 


Canadian economy and discussed the effe 


of modern mass production, transporta 
and communications on this economy 
Turning to the 1 

speaker said that 


free exchar 





and a basis for a com 


the pound sterling. fter 1918, England 





was unable to hold | 
go off the gold standard. The Unite 
States, the only nation capable of carrying 
on and establishing a common basis for 
international currency, refused to take the 


responsibility and retreated into a_ policy 





of isolationism. The present U. S. dollar 


is not considered stable enough to use as 
a common basis for international trade, but 
this nation could obtain such a basis by 
going back to the gold standard. 

The speaker stated that alleviation of 
present world conditions trom the mone 
tary point of view will depend on the es 
tablishment of a common world currency 

(Continued on page 458) 
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RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


Business at about 1949 Level Predicted for 1950; 
Further Expansion of Rubber and Plastics Uses 


Considered Possible 


Year-end statements of business lead- 
ers in the rubber and in the plastics and 
associated industries were again opti- 
mistic for continuation of the present 
level of business activity through 1950 
and, with certain reservations due to 
possible unfavorable international and 
domestic trends, for further expansion 
of the fields of use of rubber and plas- 
tics raw materials. Tire and tube sales 
were expected to be somewhat higher in 
1950 than in 1949, and mechanical rub- 
ber goods sales at least at the 1949 level 
if activity in the automobile, refrigera- 
tor, washing machine, radio, and other 
similar industries continued strong. 

Some improvement in natural rubber 
quality and packaging, a continuing post- 
war difficulty to rubber goods manufac- 
turers, is expected during the year. Sharp 
increases in the consumption of natural 
and synthetic rubber latices are expected 
to continue as latex foam sponge pro- 
duction is increased. 

Consumption of plastics raw materials 
is also expected to increase further in 
1950 as the use of many plastics prod- 
ucts in the television and radio, uphol- 
stery and house furnishings fields indi- 
cate the possibility of further expansion 
this year. 

In the rubber industry negotiations 
on pension and insurance plans between 
management and the URWA are ex- 
pected to be completed during the first 
part of 1950. 

Hearings before the Federal Trade 
Commission on the proposed 20,000- 
pound limit above which tire manufac- 
turers may not grant discounts to their 
customers will take place in January 
and February; hearings on the new rub- 
ber legislation should get under way 
during the first quarter of 1950, and the 
fight for reduced tire and tube excise 
taxes by the tire and tube manufactur- 
ing industry should also take place early 
this year. 


Executives’ Year-End Statements 


The American tire industry can expect 
a 5% increase in 1950 in passenger-car 
r according to John L. 
Collyer, president of The B. F. Goodrich 
( i i 1 
i 


1 
1 


in his year-end statement. The re- 
lacement of worn-out tires on the mil- 
lions of automobiles produced in 1946, 
1948 should be a major factor 


increase. 





ruck tires will ex- 
1 increase of 4%, 
‘hile 5% greater sales 
for agricultural use is 


repiacement t 
ceed 7,000,000 1 I 
1 





as pointed out that tire prices have 
ally low for some time 
price in- 

16 four-ply tire still 
costs consumers less than it did a year 
ago and only 2% more than in 1939, Mr. 
Collyer said this fact is especially en- 





- 411 
recent small 
the 61) by 





“reases, 
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lightening since production costs have in- 
creased greatly, and the present-day tire 
is a heavier, more serviceable product. 

The demand for rubber products con- 
tinues strong on all fronts, and industry- 
wide consumption of rubber will be about 
935,000 long tons in 1950, as compared 
with the approximately 975,000 tons con- 
sumed in 1949, 

Recovery from the effects of the recent 
war can be gaged in part by the volume 
ot rubber being consumed throughout the 
rest of the world, it was added. Consump- 
tion outside the United States increased 
from 831,000 long tons in 1948 to an es- 
timated 893,000 tons in 1949, The gain 
is expected to continue in 1950 with an 
estimated 920,000 tons being consumed by 
the rest of the world. 

The mid-century year—1950—again will 
see expansion in the chemical and plastics 
fields, Mr. Collyer added. An estimated 
190,000,000 pounds of polyvinyl plastics 
were manufactured in this country in 1949, 
a portion of which has been made into in- 
dustrial and consumer products once manu- 
factured exclusively from rubber. The au- 
tomobile industry is using vinyl plastics in 
increasing volume for seat upholstery, 
kick pads, fender welting, door lock knobs, 
and other applications. 

The Goodrich company, anticipating a 
continued high level of activity in conveyer 
belting, is constructing the most modern 
belt plant in the world. The $5,000,000 
installation will have the largest belt vul- 
canizing press ever built. 

“Research and development continue to 
be among the most important factors in 
the rubber industry,” Mr. Collyer con- 
cluded. “Our research not only points 
toward new and better products but also 
seeks out new uses for existing ones.” 

Harry E. Humphreys, Jr., president of 
United States Rubber Co., in his year-end 
statement predicted that the rubber indus- 
try should enjoy good business in 1950, 
with sales totaling about the same as in 
1949—close to $3 billion. 

Tire sales for 1950 are estimated at 80,- 
000,000 units, about equal to the 1949 total. 
It is possible that original equipment busi- 
ness might fall off some, but replacement 
sales should hold up well. Improvement is 
expected in the sale of both waterproof 
and canvas footwear in 1950 because this 
section of the industry will benefit from the 
increased population of the country and 
the growing tendency to more leisure and 
outdoor living which calls for the wear- 
ing of more sport and casual footwear, 
Mr. Humphreys said. 

Industrial rubber products, including 
hose, belting, packing and vibration-damp- 
ening devices, will be in strong demand in 
1950 in line with the general high level of 
business. Foam rubber production will be 
expanded further to meet the growing de- 
mand for foam bedding and cushioning for 
furniture and automobiles. 





Rubber consumption in the United States 
in 1950 was estimated at about the same 
tonnage as used in 1949, 575,000 long tons 





of natural and 410,000 tons of synthetic, 

Rubber is the only major manufacturing 
industry still under wartime controls, it 
was pointed out. The industry is required 
by the government to consume synthetic 
rubber at the minimum annual rate of 222,- 
000 tons. The industry has, however, used 
more synthetic rubber than required by 
law, every year since the end of the late 
war. 

U. S. Rubber takes the position that the 
government should get out of the rubber 
business because the present controls are 
unnecessary and believes that the syn- 
thetic rubber industry will progress faster 
and operate more efficiently when freed of 
government regulation and turned over to 
private management, Mr. Humphreys con- 
cluded. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr.. chairman of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., in a 
statement at the end of December de- 
clared that rubber will continue to play 
a vital part in the advance of civilization 
during the next 50 years, just as it has in 
the past half century. The Firestone com 
pany is celebrating its fiftieth anniversary 
during 1950, and Mr. Firestone reviewed 
the position of the rubber industry in 1900 
as compared with the present day and 
termed what happened in the rubber in- 
dustry during the ensuing 50 years as 
“one of the most interesting and spectacu- 
lar chapters in the saga of industrial prog- 
ress under the American system of com- 
petitive free enterprise.” 

In recent years, the discovery and mass 
production of synthetic rubber played a 
vital part in winning World War II, Mr. 
Firestone stated. Technically speaking, 
synthetic rubber is a plastic, and anyone 
acquainted with the plastics industry ceases 
to be amazed at the new uses developed 
and predicted for this material. Who will 
deny that houses, automobile bodies, ma 
chinery may be made in whole or in part 
of plastics in the next half century? The 
future uses of synthetic rubber and other 
plastics appear to be limitless. 

The next 50 years offer great opportu- 
nities for the growth of the rubber indus- 
try in the development and sale of rubber 
products for new uses other than tires, 
he added. New applications of rubber to 
insulate machinery and equipment from 
vibration and to absorb shocks indicate the 
prospect of a much enlarged market in 
this field. The next 50 years may bring 
rubber roads that will be more durable 
and less costly to maintain. In the future, 
foamed rubber may replace the coil spring 
in automobile seats, furniture, and mat- 
tresses. Many manufacturers already are 
changing over to foamed rubber cushion- 
ing materials as fast as Firestone is able 
to increase output of this product. 

Present-day tire manufacturing equip- 
ment is highly efficient, yet we constantly 
are working on new and improved de- 
signs, always seeking to make our ma- 
chines still more efficient, more economical, 
simpler to operate, safer, and more accu 
rate, Mr. Firestone continued. Electronic 
vulcanization shows great promise. Indeed, 
50 years from now a tire manufacturing 
plant may bear little resemblance to the 
modern tire plant of today. 

“It is, of course, impossible to predict 
with any degree of accuracy many of the 
things that will actually happen in the 
rubber industry during the next 50 years; 
too many external factors, such as inter- 
national affairs, general economic condi- 
tions and new scientific developments are 
involved. However, as we look back over 
the accomplishments of the past 50 years, 
we can be confident that progress during 
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. eh Your share of the market depends upon your ability to reduce 


other production costs and to improve the quality and appearance of 
the goods you mold. That’s why leading manufacturers in all a ne 


ortu f i 

ndus- divisions of the rubber industry are using DC Mold Release 

pve Emulsion No. 35A to maintain their dominant position. x 
pe Take the C. F. Church Manufacturing Company, for example. ( 

te the At their Monson, Massachusetts plant, DC Mold Release Emulsion ‘ 


pti No. 35A is used exclusively in molding such parts as the closet 


urable seat bumpers shown above. These parts, molded of heavily Thetiene Covina Sikeune 

uture, . . . . 

cantiie loaded white stock, are easily removed from multiple cavity Rubber for jobs that are 
mat molds sprayed with this Dow Corning Silicone release agent. too hot or too cold for 

Sani More important, the parts have a flawlessly white and spotless| organic rubbers. 

shion Pp - Y Y 

s able clean appearance because DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35A Parts molded of Silastic 
_ improves flow and it does not break down to form a carbona- have thousands of new 

equip- ff eat : si 

tantly ceous deposit on the molds. — fo the air 

‘eer craft, automotive, process 

- ma- Cost is also reduced because rejects due to torn heats and and electrical industries. 

= surface blemishes are practically eliminated and mold main- a 
€ . . . ; 

tronic tenance is reduced to a minimum. 
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DC Silicone Mold Release agents are exceedingly versatile materials ’ yi 
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the next half century will be equally im- 
pressive,” Mr. Firestone concluded. 

J. P. Seiberling, president of the Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co., in his year-end statement 
said he was optimistic about the tire busi- 
1950. He expects passenger tire 
sales volume for the industry 
to be up 6-8% in the first half of the year, 
compared with 1949, and truck tire re- 
placement sales 10 to 12% higher for the 
same period. Farm tire replacement sales, 
which were disappointing in 1949, should 
be up about 10%, and recapping ought 
to continue at its present high 
added. 

Too many factors are involved to try 
to predict the course of the second six 
months of 1950 now, Mr. Seiberling ex- 
plained, but added that he felt confident 
that when the year is ended, the record 
of 1950 will show a distinct improvement 
over 1949 in volume and, barring an 
unforeseen economic decline, in profits as 
well. 

As reasons for this belief, he gave the 
more aggressive selling of tire dealers, re- 
placement demand of 1946-1948 passenger- 
car owners, greater mileage per vehicle at 
higher speeds, and the tact that the rising 
tire market is inducing motorists and truck 
owners to purchase in advance of their 
needs in order to avoid even higher prices. 


ness in 
replacement 


sales 


RMA Statement 


The Rubber Manufacturers 
Inc., in its year-end statement, 
the rubber manufacturing 
in concluding a year which saw 
els of production maintained in virtually 
all lines of its products, estimates that the 
first-quarter 1950 output will hold to or 
exceed present volume and that, barring 
new unforeseen downturns in the general 
business picture, 1950 performance should 
at least equal that of 1949, 

The industry consumed an 
980,000 long tons of new rubber in 
as compared with 1,069,000 tons in 1948; 
synthetic rubber use, at 410,000 tons, was 
proportionally higher than it was in 1948. 
The proportion of natural rubber consumed, 
570,000 long tons, was relatively less than 
in 1948 in spite of substantial price advan- 
tages. 

Production of passenger-car tires in 
1949 reached 65,500,000 units, as compared 
with 66,700,000 units in 1948; while truck 
and bus tire production at 11,050,000 units 
was quite a bit less than the 14,575,000 
units produced in 1948. In the agricultural 
tire field, production and sales held at ap- 
proximately 1948 levels. Camelback sales 
were 20% ahead of 1948 figures. 

Shipments of rubber heels and rubber 
and composition soling and other soling 

factories as original equipment 
shoes were slightly ahead of those 
previous year. In the field of shoe 
takings of heels, soles, and 
jobbers equaled those 


\ssociation, 
said that 

industry 
high lev- 


goods 


estimated 
W414) 


to shoe 
on new 
of the 
repairing, the 
soling materials by 
of 1948. 

In the field of mechanical rubber goods, 
the volume trends in the heavier types of 
business reflected to a marked degree the 
general business activity of the country as 
shown by the Federal Reserve Board's In- 
dex of Production. Other branches of the 
mechanical rubber goods business have 
resumed their seasonal pattern, and al- 
though there was a steady decline in book- 
ings from the beginning of the vear until 
July, there has been a noticeable upward 
trend since that time so that the volume 
for the vear, although below that of 1948, 
has been satisfactory on the average. Busi- 
ness in 1950 is expected to be at about the 
1949 level. 
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level, he 


Molded and extruded rubber goods, as 
well as chemically blown sponge rubber 
products are dependent, to a considerable 
extent, upon the automotive, refrigerator, 
washing machine, radio, and other similar 
industries. During the past year a high 
rate of volume has been experienced, and 
most manufacturers in this field feel quite 
optimistic with respect to 1950. 

Rubber footwear manufacturers’ produc- 
tion and sales during 1949 were well 
above prewar averages, even though the 
volume was below the record peaks reached 
during the past three years. 

Rubber flooring has continued its post- 
war trend, with the volume in 1949 at a 
higher level than in the previous year. 

The volume of business in coated fabrics 
was about equal to that in 1948. Produc- 
tion in the second half was above that of 
the same period in 1948, and prospects 
are that this volume will be maintained at 
least through the first half of 1950, the 
Association said. 


One of the sensational developments of 


been the sharp increase in 
the consumption of natural liquid latex, 
which reached a level of 31,191 long tons, 
dry weight, in the first 10 months of 1949, 
surpassing the full year’s consumption of 
1948 of 28,489 tons. Consumption of syn- 
thetic rubber latices also advanced steadily 
throughout 1949. 

Last year collective bargaining negotia- 
tions in the rubber industry were large.y 
centered around welfare plans such as pen- 
sions and group insurance. In a few cases 
agreements were reached regarding these 
issues, but in most instances the negotia- 
tions will carry forward into 1950 before 
any final settlements are made. During 
the early part of 1949 a few companies 
entered into agreements calling for wage 
increases of approximately 5¢ an hour, 
but the major portion of the industry did 
not grant any wage increases this past 
year. 

Principal raw material problem of the 
industry in 1949 related to the quality of 
natural rubber imports. There was an im- 
provement in ribbed smoked sheets, but 
in the lower grades, particularly those 
used in substantial quantity, quality was 
generally poor, seldom uniform. Com- 
plaints dealt also with poor packing and 
the frequent absence of grade markings on 
bales, a breach in direct violation of pack- 
ing specifications. 

Little progress was made by either 
manufacturers or American rubber dealers 
in their effort, undertaken when the war 
ended, to duplicate 1938 standards as rep- 
resented in RMA type samples adopted 
in that year. As a matter of fact, Malayan 
shipments through the past year have been 
so lacking in uniformity that it has proved 
impossible to draw suitable samples even 
from individual bales. it was said. 


the year has 


Plastics Industry Statement 

The Society ot the Plastics Industry 
through Horace Gooch, Jr., president, said 
in its statement that at the turn of the 
year consumption of plastics products is 
continuing its upward swing after reach- 
ing a nine-month low last July. Latest 
available figures indicate that the current 
rate of consumption of plastics raw ma- 
terials is equivalent to or slightly higher 
than the monthly average of a year ago. 

While the consumption of molded plastic 
products during 1949 shows a decrease of 
approximately 10% from that of the pre- 
vious year, continuing activity in the vinyl, 
polyethylene, and polystyrene fields par- 
ticularly, will bring the year’s consump- 
tion of all plastics products slightly above 


that of 1948, it was said. Bottlenecks in 
the supply of plastics raw materials have 
been eliminated. in the main, as increased 
manufacturing facilities have been com- 
pieted. 

Fields in which plastics products al- 
ready indicate further expansion in 1950 
cover television and radio, for much larger 
molded parts; upholstery and house fur- 
nishings, for furniture coverings, draperies, 
tablecloths, window and shower curtains, 
for refrigerator dishes and bowls; restau- 
rant and institutional fields; for table- 
ware, seat coverings, wall panels, and 
table tops. 

Plastics in the packaging field at present 
know no bounds; bottles, bags, and boxes 
for all sorts of uses are being made out 
of plastics materials to carry many types 
of goods to market. The weaving of vinyl- 
idene chloride, an extruded monofilament 
or plastic thread, 1s continuing to expand. 

In 1950 automotive manufacturers will 
be using more plastics products in their 
cars, according to a recent survey. Re- 
frigerator manufacturers will be doing 
likewise. 

The number of injection and compres- 
sion molders and extruders of plastics ma- 
terials currently operating in the United 
States is estimated at 1,300 companies; 
fabricators of sheet rod and tube, approxi- 
mately 1,500 firms, fabricators of film and 
sheeting run into the hundreds, and manu- 
facturers of raw materials total approxi- 
mately 30 companies. Employment in the 
entire plastics industry is estimated at 
100,000 persons. 

- - . 

Mention was also made of the rapid 
expansion of the vinyl sheeting and film 
field and the increasing use of plastics in 
the building and construction trades. 

Even though the first plastic raw mate- 
rial was discovered in 1868, just three 
years after the Civil War, accelerated 
growth in the industry took place only 
within the last 10 years. In 1939 the pro- 
duction of synthetic resins totaled 213,027.- 
548 pounds, as compared with the 1950 
estimate of more than 1,500,000,000 pounds. 
Products made from plastics materials in 
1950 will continue to increase, and their 
value, it is estimated, will approximate 
$1,000,000,000, the SPI statement said in 
conclusion, 


Collyer on Rubber Quality 


The announcement that British and 
French Far Eastern rubber growers would 
spend approximately $1,000,000 in the Uni- 
ted States in 1950 to promote increased 
use of natural rubber, the money to be 
raised by an assessment on all rubber ex- 
ported from Malaya, Ceylon, and Indo- 
China, caused Mr. Collyer to point out 
that with world production of natural rub- 
ber at 1,500,000 long tons a year and world 
demand for all types of new rubber at 
1,900,000 long tons a year, every available 
pound of natural rubber is finding a mar- 
ket. 

Mr. Collyer added that there is a wid 
scope in the natural rubber producing 
areas for improvement in the quality and 
uniformity of natural rubber and _ that 
greater efforts along these lines could be 
of more lasting benefit to natural rubber 
producers in promoting the use of their 
materials than an expenditure in the Uni- 
ted States, which now consumes more than 
three times as much natural rubber as 
any other nation in the world. 

The American rubber industry is an- 
nually expending tens of millions of dol- 
lars in research, development, and adver- 
tising to further the ever-increasing use 
4 products made from natural and syn- 
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L FIRST | 
THE STORY BEHIND THE WORD... 


During the days when the Roman Legions ruled most 
of the known world, salt was so scarce that it was 
considered as valuable as precious metals. As a 
consequence, the soldiers preferred to receive a 
part of their pay in salt. This salt money, or Salarium 
later became the word “salary” as we know it— 
a recompense paid for services rendered 
in business or the professions. 
A long record of strength, stability andi 


progressive leadership has made the word 
Muehlstein—the First Name in Scrap Rubber. 


RUBBER MU 

nN + FIRST IN ‘MUE 

‘RUBBER . MUEHLSTEIN + FIRST IN SCRAP. RUBBER » MUEHLSTEIN - FIRST IN SCRA 
' BeeCRAP RUBBER » MUF Hage AP RUBBER - MUEHM 


“MUOEHLSTEIN << 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston - tos Angeles + Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron - Boston - tos Angeles - Memphis 


CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 


/RUBBER - MUEHLSTeS BPP RUBBER - MUEHLSIE Been AP RUBBER - MUEHLSTEIN - 
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thetic rubbers in this country. The world 
consumption per person in 1948, 
United States, was only 
pound. Estimated 1949 rubber 
consumption in the United States will 
be 14 pounds per person. Every addi- 
mal 1/10-pou per person use of rub 
ber outside the United States would mean 
1 


average 
excluding the 


about one 











increased annual consumption of 100,000 
long tons, M Collyer mihded. 
Lockwood i his December Nubber Re 


rt stated that recent discussions in 
of rubber quality brought 
unsol ‘d, but vehement criticism 
if the es now being received from 
Malaya. This criticism was centered par- 
the lower grade sheets and 
\mbers, it was said 
legislation on licensing ot 

bber packers and may help, 
but the most practical way to improve the 
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The United States Commerce Depart 
ments “Industry Survey,’ dated Novem 


tated that 


October sales in 














most manufacturing industries dropped be- 
low their September highs. This drop for 
the rubber goods industry was not so ap- 
parent on the “unadjusted basis’ where a 
preliminary estimate of October sales was 
given as 265 millions of dollars, as con- 
trasted with 269 millions of dollars for 
September. The Department's “seasonal- 
y adjusted” figures, however, were given 
millions of dollars for September 
and 244 millions of dollars for October. 

United States exports of rubber and 
rubber products in October were valued at 
$8,218,371, compared with $7,933,946 in 
September and $10,823,292 in October, 
1948, the Commerce Department reported 
on December 13. 

October shipments of reclaimed rubber 
highest this year, but 
were the low- 


e PW A 
as <s/4 


were the second 


shipments of scrap rubber 


est since January, 1946. Exports of syn- 
thetic rubber, valued at $314,617. were 
somewhat below recent levels, but exceed- 
ed the 1948 monthly average. 





Among manufactured goods, shipments 
of mechanical rubber goods resumed their 
cownward trend and were the lowest 
since October, 1945. Exports of truck and 
bus tires, at $3,552,425, were still below 
the January-June, 1949, average of $4,- 
505,673. October exports of 


passenger-car 
tires were the highest since January, but 
exports of _farm-tra ‘tor and implement 
tires and off-the-road tires continued to 
ine in October and were at their low- 
est levels this vear. 


dec 


The greatest drop in 


1 1949 


_exports il 
bber goods. 
registered the 
the first 10 
insportatiol 


January- 





l igainst 59.9% in 
wary-October, 1948. 
ld Thaden, vice _ president, 


Peer speak ng before the 
1 i t Mechanical Engi 
New eta or Y. December 1, indi- 
cated the possibility of a considerable ex- 
of the use of rubber belting in re 
woth passenger and cargo traffic 
cities such as New York. He sug- 
placement of the subway con- 
vetween Grand Central and Penn- 
stations with moving sidewalks 
use of belt conveyers to move 
truck cargo from depots at the 
kirts of the city to their destination 
the downtown area. Loading and 
unloading of cargo ships at various sea- 
rts, increased movement of materials at 
mines, chemical, and food plants, etc., by 
he 


It conveyer systems were predicted. The 


neers 








speaker stated that long conveyer systems 


such as the proposed 130-mile belt system 
in Ohio were as inevitable as commercial 
air transportation was in 1920 and as 
atomic power for industry is today 

In this connection the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. recently announced the 
manufacture of the largest single conveyer 
belt to date for the Weirton Steel Co. 
This belt measured 10,900 feet in length 
and was constructed of rubber with steel 
and cotton cords. Total belting supplied by 
the company was about 22,000 feet. 
regular monthly report on tire 
and tubes, the RMA stated on December 
19 that shipments of passenger-car tires 
by manufacturers were off slightly in 
October to 5,784,685 units from = Sep- 
tember level of 5,820,969, while shipments 
of truck and bus tires were substantially 
higher at 1,054,919 units, compared with 
925,284 in the previous month. 

Production of both passenger and truck 
and bus tires was considerably higher in 
October, partially owing to the termination 








September strike at the Goodrich 


of the 
company plants. Passenger-car tire pro- 
duction rose 13.5% to 5,621,182 units from 
4,950,727 in September, and truck and 
bus tire production was up 34.6% to 878,- 
835 units, compared with 653,014 the month 
before. 

Passenger-car tire inventories on Octo- 
ber 31 amounted to 7,015,899 units, almost 
a million less than a year ago. Truck and 
bus tire inventories were reported at 1,- 
658,983, almost 8.5% lower than at the 
end of September and approximately 13% 
less than a year ago. 

Automotive tube shipments were down 
about 5% during the month to 5,557,104 
units from 5,842,812 in September; while 
production was up to 5,295,630 units, 
against 4,902,319 the previous month, 

On December 27 the RMA stated that 
new rubber consumption for November, 
1949, was down slightly to 83,153 long tons 
irom 84,278 tons used in October. A total 
of 51,561 long tons of natural rubber was 
used during the month, as compared with 
50,797 tons in October. Use of synthetic 
rubber declined 5.6% to 31,592 tons, as 
against 33.481 tons in October. The 11- 
month total of new rubber consumed was 
against 992,310 tons in 


Qc 


1948, a decline of about 9°%. 





903.066 tons, as 


FTC Discount Hearings Postponed 

The hearings before the Federal Trade 
Commission on the proposed 20,000-pound 
limit above which tire manufacturers m 
not grant discounts to their customers 
have been postponed at the request of the 
Big Four rubber companies until Janu- 
for filing written briefs and until 


ary 7 for oral arguments 
l 











- limitation first proposed by the FT 
on October 4, 1949, had scheduled the 
hearing for November 18, but the c 
panies sa nig Hp an extensi m of time w 
til December 19 and then another extension 
which was poitoons) This second request 
was based on the contention that the Big 
Four as well as some of the smaller tire 
producers would have insufficient time 
prepare their cases properly if the FT 
went ahead with the hearings scheduk 
for December 19. 


Labor News 


Negotiations on pension and insurance 
plans continued during part of Decembet 
between Goodyear, Firestone, and repre- 
sentatives of the United Rubber Workers, 
CIO, but were recessed before the holi- 
days until after the first of the vear. Nego 
tiations between U. S. Rubber and_ the 
union were recessed on November 28, to 
be resumed on five days’ notice after the 
company and/or the union had assembled 
necessary facts. 

It was announced about December 1 that 
Gates Rubber Co. had signed an agree 
ment with the URWA which provide 
pension of $100 a month with Social Se- 
curity benefits when an employe reached 
age 65 after 25 years of service with the 
company. 

Other companies which have been tall 
ing pensions with the URWA _ includ 
Hewitt-Robins, Republic Rubber, Ameri 
can Hard Rubber Co., Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., and Lee Tire & Rul 
ber Co. 


URWA Internal Dispute 














Early in eerie it was announced 
that L. S. Buckmaster, president of the 
international URWA union, had dismissed 
the URWA director in Canada, Josep! 
Mackenzie, and three members of his 
staff for “unsatisfactory service.” A new 
campaign to remove Mr. Buckmaster as 
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IMPARTS LOW WATER ABSORPTION 






































OFFICE OF RUBBER RESERVE THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Test Method* Test Method** 
THICKNESS INCREASE (%) VOLUME INCREASE (%) 
WEIGHT INCREASE Hrs. in H2O at 70°C. Hrs. in H2O at 70°C. 
Pigment (Mg./Sq. Cm.) 300 500 1000 300 500 1000 
XX-78 Zinc Oxide 2.49 2.04 3.02 S74 4.88 6.60 12.32 
Albalith-73 2.54 U9S Be 6.24 215 7.18 13.89 
Albalith-1 1 3.10 2.41 3.76 7.42 6.64 9.00 16.77 
COMPOUND *Test Method: Section D-3, Determination of Water Absorption, Specifications for Government Synthetic 
Smoked Sheet.... 100 Rubber. Duplicate specimens (2” x 5” x 0.1”) of each compound were immersed in water at 70°C. for 
Sulfur .......... 3 20 hours. The increase in weight per unit area represents the water absorption and is expressed in 
RRR 1 anid a 
XX-78 Zine Oxide 5 
Pigment....... 24 vol./100 **This method is similar to the above. Specimens (2” x 2” x 0.1”) are immersed in water at 70°C. for the 
’ vol. Rubber hours shown, and the results are expressed as the increase in thickness and volume. 
Cure: 45 minutes @40 Ibs. 














Albalith-73 is the outstanding lithopone for use in compounds that require low water absorption 
... because it is specially processed, then coated with fatty acids. 

Albalith-73, as shown above, imparts about 18% lower water absorption than a typical un- 
treated lithopone. 

Albalith-73, moreover, is similar in that teature to XX-78 Zinc Oxide—which for years has 
been favored for use in insulated wire and other compounds of low water absorption. 

Albalith-73 also has good electrical properties, facilitates processing, and imparts high 
resilience, together with good tensiles and tear resistance. 

Take advantage of Albalith-73 in your compounds for insulated wire, steam hose, gaskets 
and others. 


wea THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Founded 1848 
160 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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Was one of the re 
letter to the mem 
movement attacked 
general executive 


president of the union 
sults of the action. In 
hip the opposition 
the president and the 


bers 


board for firing Machenzie and other staff 
men “with complete disregard for their 
seniority.” 

It was stated that the letter was the 
first of a series to be sent to the union 
members in the United States and Cana 


da in a drive to remove Buckmaster from 
] the union’s next annual 


made no com- 
statements con- 
union's 


-] 1 + - 
IiCKMaster 


ppenents 





issals, in the 





nonthly lication he reterred to the 
opposition as “selfish politicians’ and 
blamed these individuals for undermining 
the “honest people who represent the 
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Rinse Joins Centro Labs 


director ot Centro 


Briarcliff, N. Y 


Smith, 


|Laboratories, 


Howard E 
Research 


on December 15 announced that Jacobus 
Rinse recently arrived to join Centro as 
associate director 


direc 
Pechnisch 
hich | 
which he 
1938. The 


Dr. Rinse has served as chemical 
tor of C.T.A.B. (Chemisch 
A\viesbureau), Haarlem, Holland. 


and Willem Dorst founded in 


2 yx will continue to act as co-director 
.T.A.B.; while Mr. Dorst remains in 
Bees of the Dutch laboratory. 
C.T.A.B., believed to be the largest 
private industrial research laboratory in 


Europe, has been outstanding in research 
and development of organic coatings, plas- 


tics, and raw mate rials 
Centro Research Laboratories and 
C.T.A.B. have for the past two years been 


number of research 
information 
\merican 
to this country 
between — the 


associated in a 
jects and exch 
ing European and 
Rinse’s move 
collaboration 


pro- 
regard- 
practices. Dr. 
will facilitate 
laboratories 


ange of 


which should prove of benefit. to both 
\merican and European industry. 
Dorothy Draper, Inc., has been re- 

tained by Comprehensive Fabrics, Inc., 


national distributer of 
B. F. Goodrich Co., to 
develop additional end 
fabrics, it was announced last 
Joseph A. Kaplan, president of 
ensive fabrics. The Draper 
vill work in 
stylist. 


Koroseal for the 
style as well as to 
uses for Koroseal 
month by 
Compre- 
organization 
cooperation with Comprehen- 
Miss Triolo, on the styl- 
development of fabrics 
used for draperies, slipcovers, 
and furniture upholstery. These ready- 
items together with the 
goods are distributed through the 


350 Fifth Ave., New York. 


sive’s Jane 


ing and Koroseal 
which are 
made Koroseal 
yard 
Utilitex. Corp.. 
NWN. ¥. 





National Moulded Products Corp., 592 
Pacific St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of toys, advertising specialties, man- 
nequins, and — figures, has appointed 
Eichorn Export Corp., 44 Whitehall St., 
New York, N. Y., exclusive distributor of 
all export products. 
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U. S. Rubber Buys Martin's Chemical Division 


United States Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y., purchased 
the chemicals division of the Glenn L. 
Martin Co., Baltimore, Md., on December 
Df The rubber company acquired all 
assets of the division, including the Mar- 
vinol vinyl resin plant at Painesville, O., 
laboratory equipment in Baltimore, patents, 
and the trade name, Marvinol. The pur- 
price was not announced. 

The business will become part of the 
Naugatuck Chemical division of the rubber 
company. The Painesville plant will con- 
tinue to make Marvinol vinyl resin for 


chase 


sale to manufacturers of plastic products. 
Through the sale of its chemicals divi- 
sion, Martin completes its program ot 


field, by di- 
interests not directly 
manufacture of air- 
and closely re- 


concentration in the aviation 
vesting itself of all 
concerned with the 
frames, special weapons, 
lated products. 
U. S. Rubber 
of a long-range 
activities in. the 


said the purchase is part 
program to expand its 
chemical field. 


“We are already in plastics and chemi- 
cals and have been interested in vinyl 
plastic for a number of vears,” said J. P. 
Coe, vice president and general manager 


of Naugatuck Chemical. “The company has 
carried on a long and intensive research 
program in preparation for the actual 
manufacture of vinyl. The opportunity to 
make such a top quality resin as Marvinol 
is, therefore, most welcome.’ 

The plant at Painesville, built in 1947, 
currently employs about 200 persons, with 
a monthly payroll of $50,000. Consisting 
of nine buildings, it is the third largest 
vinyl plant in the country and the most 
modern of its type. It is close to raw 


material sources and has good rail, high- 
way and water transportation facilities. 

The present management at Painesville 
will continue in charge. Employes on the 
Martin payroll will be transferred to the 
rubber company’s payroll at the end ot 
the year, it was announced. . 

The operation includes about 5 em- 
ployes in Baltimore connected with research 
and development, sales and technical serv- 
ice, Whom it is planned to transfer to the 
Naugatuck Chemical plant, Naugatuck, 
Conn. 


Executives Honored 

chairman of the board 
chair 
1950 


Herbert E. Smith,. 
of U. S. Rubber, has accepted the 
manship of the rubber division of the 
Red Cross Fund campaign. 


James W. Harley, director of traffie tor 
U. S. Rubber, has been elected president of 
the Trafic Club of New York. 


Hose for Refueling Farm Equipment 


A new lightweight, high-strength hos< 
designed for refueling tractors and other 
motorized farm equipment from either bar 
rels or tanks has been developed by U. 5. 
Rubber. The constructed with an 
oil-resistant neoprene tube, a rayon braid 
carcass, built-in static wire, and a rubber 
cover especially designed to withstand abra 


hose 1s 


sion. Available in sizes ranging from 5x: 
inch to one-inch inside diameter in either 
specified cut lengths or random factory 


lengths, the new product will be marketed 
under the name U.S. Rainbow farm fuel 


dispensing hose. 





Reed New Pequanoc President 


Pendennis W. Reed has been elected 
president and a director of Pequanoc Rub- 


ber Co., Butler, N. J... succeeding Thomas 
N. D. Mace. Mr. Mace, president since 
April, 1948, relinquished that position for 


reasons of health, but continued with Pe- 
quanoc as vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing and also on the board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Reed is a graduate of Princeton 
University, Class of 1931, and of the Yale 
University Law School. Following gradua- 





Reed 


Pendennis W. 


tion he joined a law firm and at the open 
ing of the war became the principal counsel 
for the War Production Board. In 1942 he 
entered the Navy where he attained the 
rank of lieutenant. Upon returning from 
the service in 1945, Mr. Reed became as- 
sistant to the president of Bishop Gutta 
Percha Co., New York, N.Y., and became 
president upon the death of his predecessor 


Calco Research Men Promoted 
Rm, #1. 


director of application 
research, American Cyanamid Co., Calco 
Chemical Division, Bound Brook, N. J.. 
last month announced the following ap- 
pointments : H. E. Millson, an assistant 
director of the application research depart- 
ment in charge of the dyes technical evalua- 
tion section; T. F. Cooke, an assistant 
director of the department in charge of the 
newly created products application section 
for the study and formulation of dyes, 
finishes, and pigments for new uses and 
the investigation of new and better appli 


Kienle, 


cation methods; R. J. G. Schofield, a 
section director in charge of the textile 
dyeing and printing group of the dyes 
technical evaluation section. 


H. Muehlstein & Co. will move, on or 
about April 1, to the Lincoln Bldg., 
60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., from 
the previous location in the Chanin Bldg 
The firm will occupy the 46th floor at the 
new location, and the new phone number 
will be Murray Hill 7-1400. 
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NOT JUST A BALL 
A ROLLER <> THE TIMKEN’ 
BEARING 


TAPERED ROLLER 


TAKES RADIAL = AN 


THRUST -" - LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATIO 


UE to its tapered construction, a Timken* bearing takes any 

combination of radial and thrust loads. No special thrust 

bearings or washers are needed. Your designs can be simplified, 
space saved. 


Timken bearings hold shafts in rigid alignment, preventing 
wobble or end-play. Due to precision manufacture and true rolling 
motion, friction is practically eliminated. And the line contact be- 
tween rolls and races provides maximum load-carrying capacity. 


Made of the finest material ever developed for tapered roller 
bearings—Timken fine alloy steel—Timken bearings normally 
last the life of the machines in which they’re used. 


No other bearing can bring you all the advantages you get with 
Timken tapered roller bearings. Be sure you have them in the 
machinery you build or buy. Look for the trade-mark, “Timken” 
on the bearings. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


January, 1950 
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New “Winterizing” Process 


Winter driving safety, hitherto available 


nly in special winter treads, can now be 
btained at low cost through a “winteriz- 
ing” process developed by The Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron , O. The com- 





has developed a tire winterizing ma- 





chine which makes winter treads out oi 
egular tire treads. The machine makes 
tiny perforations in the tread, creating 

isands of sharp « = to contact the 
( snow, or wet pavements and give 


‘an be ap- 























\ revolut new rm tractor tire 
leat a -d bar, open center tread 
lesign, has also been announced by Fire 
5 e advanced design and construc- 

new tire provides better trac 

ved self-cleaning, longer service, 

i smoother Trac 
Center ( it has 

t lesig d r pene- 
su bi delivers 

aximun rac ll ng con- 
It s S is acco ished by extending 
bars past the center of the tire 

aving em rve to the shoulder. 

Keach bar has a 24% taper t the outside 
shoulder to the center section Broader 
shoulder bars increase stability and im 
\ Vear resistance while t center 

ti \ edg s] aped Da in 
reas trac by permitting a ee 
ee pe the er yber 
the «¢ t ) e tread s each 





ncreases 
t with a gum- 
resisting rubber 
] flatter 
more ground 


provide auto- 





Harvey Firestone, Jr., Honcred 

The December 20 issue of Look maga- 
zine gave recognition to Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Jr., Firestone board chairman, for 





his long record of community service. A 
brief review of Mr. Firestone’s welfare 
work, including service in the USO, Com- 
munity Chest, and 4-H Club, appeared in 
the column “Look Applauds,’ devoted to 
yutstanding persons who have made dis- 
ti shed contributions to knowledge, cul- 





and the improvement of human rela- 





Rubber Co ,_ WwW 


1 ooster, O.. re- 
cently held a tw 


-day sales conference at- 
any representatives from all 
\ddressing the gathering 
for the year were Pres 
Treasurer D. E. 


ended by comy 
r the nation. 
sales programs 


ident J X. Caldwell, 


Noble, Miss E. Farrington, director of re- 
tail representatives, and Sales Manager 
|. R. S. Conybeare. It was reported that 
the past year Wooster’s retail business 

se &Y¢ 
The company, which manufactures Rub- 
bermaid usehold goods, is offerirg three 
new products: a shelf covering, cup racks, 


saucer rack. 
spring expanded its facil- 


na TT; na 
1d a Cu and 


t 
Wooster last 


ities to increase production capacity 53% 
and now plans for this spring a new addi- 
tion to double present factory floor space. 





The firm employs about 500 workers. 








Laurence F. Whittemore 


Whittemore New President 
of Brown Co. 


F. G. 
Brown Co. 
December 31. 

Laurence F. Whittemore, who recently 
resigned as president of the New Haven 
Railroad, on January 1 assumed the presi- 
dency of both companies. 

Mr. Coburn’s resignation was accepted 
with extreme regret, and he has agreed 
to remain as a member of the board of 
directors. Mr. Coburn assumed the presi- 
dency of Brown Co. in August, 1943, at 
the request of the directors, to carry 
through a program of rehabilitation of 
the company’s business and also its prop- 
erties. 

Mr. Whittemore has been actively asso- 
ciated with Brown Co. since 1935, when 
he became a member of a_ stockholders’ 
committee during the company’s reorgani- 
zation. He became a director of the re- 
organized company in 1941. Among other 
industrial and managerial activities, Mr. 
Whittemore has been actively associated 
with lumbering operations in northern New 
England for many years past and is gen- 
erally recognized as an expert in forest 
management and its by-product manufac- 
turing fields. 

At the directors’ meeting last month in 
3oston, Mass., Mr. Coburn reported that 
Brown Co. is at present current with re- 
spect to interest payment and debt reduc- 
tion, and by the initiation of dividend pay- 
ments on its preferred stock on March 1, 
1949, has stopped further accumulation. 
The company, he said, has adequate work- 
ing capital, its cash position is excellent, 
and its earning power has been substan- 
tially strengthened. 

Following the meeting, the Brown board 
also announced that it had voted unani- 
mously to transfer the office of the presi- 
dent to Boston from New York, although 
the sales office of the firm will remain in 
New York. Mr. Whittemore will also 
maintain offices at Berlin, N. H., and La 
Tuque. 

Milton W. Hayes, since 1948 manager 
of the production control department of 
Brown Co. at Berlin has been named as- 
sistant to Works Manager E. E. Morris. 
Mr. Hayes will be responsible for the 
3ermico, Onco, chemical, and floc manu- 
facturing divisions and also will be re- 
sponsible for the quality control department 
and its work throughout the Berlin op- 
erations. 


Coburn resigned as president of 
and Brown Corp., effective 





Changes at General Electric 


Zay Jeffries, vice president of General 
Electric Co. in charge of the chemical 
department, Pittsfield, Mass., on Decem- 
ber 31 retired from the company with 
which he had been associated since 1914. 
He began as a consultant to the National 
Lamp works and won many promotions. 
In January, 1945, Dr. Jeffries was elected 
a company vice president and placed in 
charge of the newly formed chemical de- 


partment, which has responsibility for 
operations pertaining to resins, insulating 
materials, plastics, silicones, etc. 


C. Stewart Ferguson, engineering mana- 
ger of the chemicals division, has been 
appointed West Coast Manager of that 
division, with headquarters at the divi- 
sion’s plant at Anaheim, Calif. There he 
will have charge of engineering, manufac- 
turing, and sales of chemicals division 
products on the West Coast. This move 
places on the West Coast a member of 
General Electric management so that busi- 
ness decisions may be reached more ef- 
fectively and to serve the needs of custom- 
ers and the needs of present and future 
business. Mr. Ferguson, who came to G-E 
after graduating from Renssalaer Poly- 
technic Institute in 1918, has been a chem- 
ist in the G-E research laboratory, a de- 
signing engineer, and engineer in charge 
in the former resin and insulation mate- 
rials division. Throughout the vears he 
has had much to do with the development 
of G-E Glyptal alkyd resins and with G-E 
silicones. 
Pani £. 


engineering 


Preston has been named new 
manager of the chemicals di- 
vision; he will also continue as manufac- 
turing manager of the division, a position 
he has held since coming to General Elec- 
tric last February. 


Curran with Dewey & Almy 


Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on December 1 appointed 
George L. Curran to the sales staff of its 
rubber specialties division. He was_ for- 
merly sales and advertising manager ot 
Moore Pen Co., and previously had been 
regional sales manager for Eagle Pencil 
Co. 

Mr. Curran’s appointment was occa 
sioned by Dewey & Almy’s expanding pro- 
duction of such items as playballs, toys, 
doll skins, self-inflating duck decoys, and 
bladders for athletic balls. 

Developed by the rubber specialties divi- 
sion’s Harry A. Andrews, Jr., and W. Cal 
vin Robinson, the new items have met with 
notable success. With the addition of Mr. 
Curran, the division plans to produce and 
promote other new rubber products and 
develop a tighter national sales organiza- 
tion by using factory representatives in 
addition to key men in the home office. 


Dewey & Almy 





Changes at Stein, Hall 


Morris S. Rosenthal, president of Stein, 
Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., has announced the resigna- 
tion of Joseph King as manager of the 
Providence branch office. 

Roswell D. Armstrong, manager of 
Stein Hall’s Boston office for a number 
ot years, has been appointed New Eng- 
land manager besides his other duties. 

Jesse A. Fraser, long a member of the 
Providence staff, has been appointed mana- 
ger of that office. 
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WITCO’S CHANNEL BLACK PRODUCTION RECORD 
100 . 



















40 


1940 WITCO boosted production of its channel 1948 
carbon blacks from 47 million pounds in 1940 
to 93 million pounds in 1948. Nearly 100%! 

























The burners in WHEIT¢O’S 
channel black installations 
are burning up production records, {00 


As the graph shows, more and more tiny flames, burning day and night, have increased Witco’s 
production of Continental Channel Blacks during 1940 through 1948 from 47 million pounds to 
93 million pounds! 


In Continental Channel Blacks, Witco offers a complete, highly specialized line of products for 
specific needs in all types of rubber compounding —constantly controlled and improved by labo- 
ratory and pilot plant research. 


Write for samples of Witco and ConTINeNTAL Carbon Blacks for your own staff to evaluate. 
Or send for complete information. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Boston « Chigago « Detroit « Cleveland « Los Angeles « San Francisco « Akron « Amarillo « London and Manchester, England 








Changes at Goodrich 
Bernard M. Costello has 

Vice president-manufacturing 

E. Ireland 


named 
William 
vice president-sales of Inter- 
national B. F. Goodrich Co., the foreign 
trade division of The B. F. Goodrich Co.. 
Akron, O. Mr. Costello served as vice 
and factory manager of B. F. 
# Canada, Ltd., for the last 
Mr. Ireland, with Good 
years, became merchandise 
the International Goodrich 

company 1947 
Fred C. Schulz has been appointed mana 
ger ot sales development of the associated 
lines sales division at Goodrich and has 
succeeded as operating manager oi 
division by William C. Keating. Mr. 
ulz has been with the company. since 
35, and Mr. Keating joined B. F. Good- 


years ago 


been 
and 


been 


1 


Tire Developments 


Phe Super Hi-Cleat, a tractor tire ot 


, design with a new feature, the 


urve’ . has been announced 
open-tread type, the 
will give better 
life, smoother ride, 
I tire 
ile retaining all 
he higher 
and extra 
m are placed exactly parallel to form 
for natural self-cleaning without 

i The channel formed by 
*Power-Curve” ats is exactly uni- 
i In width from he tire 
to the shoulders, insuring free flow of soil 
the The curve pro- 


“Powe r-( 
by Goodrich. 

is claimed, 
nger 


pavement 


ull, 1 
wear an the 

as succeeded, W 
advantages of its predecessor, | 
cleats for d ‘netration 
annel 
obstructions. The 


center of the 


trom. between cleats. The 


vides the necessary reinforcement for the 


reducing “scrubbing” action on 


surfaces and increasing long wearing 


cleats, 


+ 


reinforces the 


lities The s ape 


tread center area where maxi- 
i is desired and where the 
The forward points of 
prevent their ob 
tructing each other and alternately placed 
‘nt bumping of the tire as it rolls. 

lesign also includes a furrow 

hick rubber on the shoul- 

ire life by resisting 

furrows. 
raised 


] 
also 


Wear 1s 


“4. : d a 
e ‘ats are tset to 


feature is edge 
on the sidewalls by the 
‘ extra 


new 
extension 
he cleat design, traction 
in deep or sandy 
One out of 
sold 


trac 


; new passenger-car 
year has the special mud- 
Goodrich estimates, 

the war this figure was 

in 100. These statistics do not in- 
recaps of traction tread. Even so, the 
predicts that at least two million 
motorists will still get stuck 
snow or mud during the winter months. 
Before the war the mudzsnow tread en- 
joyed its greatest popularity in rural areas, 
} achieved equal acclaim in city 
use. Today the annual 

to mud-snow tires is becoming 
le Car Winterizing rou 
and anti-freeze. 


tread, 


lortunate 


ge-over 
as much a part of tl 
tine as winter oils, greases, 


Collyer Receives French Decoration 
Collyer, Goodrich president, was 


John L. 

iecorated with the French Legion of 
Honor for services rendered to the allied 
cause during the war and to French indus- 
try during reconversion. The citation was 
presented on December 13 to Mr. Collyer 
in his office by J. J. Viala, French Consul- 
l, in. the other French 


Neral, presence ot 


and company officials. In announcing. the 
decree by President Vincent Auriol mak 
ing Mr. Collyer a Chevalier of the Legion 
ot Honor, French Ambassador Henri Bon- 
net said, 

‘This highly deserved distinction granted 
to Mr. Collyer by the French Government 
is a token of our gratitude for the services 
he rendered to the allied cause during the 
war, and to French industry in its recon- 
struction period, especially by the encour- 
agement he gave to the closest cooperation 
between French and Ametican technicians.” 


Better Sales Training Needed 


According to a recent article in the Vea 
York Journal of Commerce by Harold M. 
Parsekian, director of and _ technical 
service, chemicals division, Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., Baltimore 3, Md., engineering 
schools should offer students a wider choice 
of electives in sales-background subjects. 

“Hundreds of potentially priceless chemi- 
cal developments are gathering dust on the 
shelves of the nation’s research labora- 
tories because there are not enough ade- 
quately trained men to sell the industry's 
new products.” 

In recent years industry has realized the 
futility of relying on any but technically 
trained salesmen, and as a result there is 
presently a serious shortage of men prop- 
erly equipped to handle these specialized 
jobs. The engineer's training does not fully 
prepare him for sales work, because selling 
upon human rather than upon 
mathematical values. To fill the need of 
trained men, cooperation of the high 
schools and colleges with the chemical in- 
dustry is vitally needed, Mr. Parsekian 
noted. Schools should offer engineering 
students a wider choice of electives in sales 
subjects; while industry can help in voca- 
tional guidance by making key personnel 
available for interviews and for campus 
speaking engagements. 


sales 


is tounded 


Farrel Adds to Equipment 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., has widened the experimental range 
of its process testing laboratory at Derby, 
Conn., by the addition of a new mill, a 
Z-type calender, and other new equipment. 
The mill is an 8- by 16-inch two-roll type 
with several design features; the 
individual drive for each roll. With either 
roll capable of running at any speed from 
4-35 r.p.m., a wide variety of friction ratios 
is possible at different speed levels. The 
Z-type calender also features versatility, 
and a variable speed gearmotor for the 
main drive furnishes adjustable levels of 
speed for all four calender rolls. The rolls 
may be set at related speeds most advan- 
tageous for film, single coating or double 
coating. Other new equipment includes a 
small-size Rotocure for continuous vul- 
canizing of belting, flooring, and matting; 
a preheating oven with a range of 70-500 
F.; and a blade-type mixer for light mate- 
rials. Improvements to existing equipment 
include the addition of an electric heating 
unit to provide closely regulated heat for 
the oil used to control the temperatures of 
chamber sections of the plasticator- 
extruder. This heating unit, with a range 
of 70-500° F., can maintain varied tem- 
peratures in as many as five different sec- 
tions of the screw chamber. 


one 1s 


1 
the 


Goodyear Advances Several 


Important changes in the top level of 
sales management of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., were announced recently by 
R. S. Wilson, vice president, at a meeting 
of the company’s district sales managers, 
at Akron, O. 

These changes were the advancement of 
Victor Holt, Jr., to the vice presidency of 
Goodyear’s sales company, The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., in charge of the 
replacement tire division, succeeding J. E, 
Mayl, vice president, who moves up to the 
position of sales coordinator. In his new 
position Mr. Holt will have charge of all 
tire replacement sales, including dealer, 
company stores and car and home supplies, 
For the past five years he has held the 
position of manager of the tire sales de 
partment reporting to Mr. Mayl, who now 
assumes responsibilities in an enlarged 
field including the full line of Goodyear 
products whose sales are directed by Mr. 
Wilson. 

Mr. Holt came to Goodyear, November 
1, 1929, as a staff trainee, worked on the 
order desk at the Kansas City branch, 
moved to Oklahoma City as adjuster and 
then general line salesman and _ special 
truck tire representative, served as store 
manager in Miami, Fla., and returned to 
Akron as sales) promotion manager and 
as Life Guard sales manager. He was man- 
ager successively of the Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia sales districts and, before last 
returning to Akron, was assistant manager 
of the north central division. 

Mr. Mayl joined the company in 1925 as 
assistant manager of truck and bus tire 
sales. After three years in that department, 
during which he became sales manager, he 
advanced to manager of the southern sales 
division, returning to Akron in 1930 as 
tire sales manager. In 1937 he was elected 
vice president of the California subsidiary, 
at Los Angeles, then again returned to 
Akron in 1944. 


New Hose Introduced 

A new-type dual welding hose made in 
two colors of vinyl plastics has been de- 
signed by Goodyear engineers. The two- 
hose tubes, one bright green and the other 
vivid red, have been “welded” together un- 
der heat and pressure to form a two-way 
unit that handles as easily as one hose. 
Constructed of rayon braid to give it high 
burst pressure and extreme flexibility, the 
new hose has no webbing or excess mate- 
rial that would require extra preparation 
for installing couplings. The hose has a 
smooth, glossy surface, is oil resistant, will 
not support fire, and has abrasion resistance 
superior to that of ordinary rubber cov- 
ered welding hose, it is further claimed by 
the manufacturer. 

The development of Ortac, a new all- 
purpose hose, has been announced by Good- 
year’s mechanical goods division. The new 
hose is capable of carrying air, water, oil 
gasoline, and acids of low concentration and 
temperature. The hose is made with verti- 
cally braided rayon carcass and oil-resist- 
ing synthetic rubber tube, friction, and 
cover. It is being made in sizes from 3/16- 
to 14-inch inside diameter in the com- 
pany’s Plant 2 at Akron. 

A new mine sprinkler hose which, it is 
said, will greatly improve safety conditions 
in underground mines was also announced 
by the mechanical goods division. Being 
manufactured in the 34-inch size only, the 
hose is constructed with high-tensile rayon 
yarns and covered with tough, abrasion- 
resistant rubber stock. Unlike conventional 
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CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
“RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
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0.9, o8' 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 
Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio « Ernest Jacoby & 
Company, Boston, Mass. * Herron & Meyer of Chicago, 
Chicago, lil. ¢. H. M. Royal, Inc., los Angeles, Calif. 
« H. M, Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. © in Canada: St. 
- Lewrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto, 
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sprinkler hose which has been made 
black rubber in the past, the new hose 
t vellow and easily discernible in 
shafts, thus enabling miners to 
find sprinkler valves easily as well as pre- 
venting truckers from running over the 








ose, 

Construction of giant rubber hose units, 
weighing more than four tons each and 
measuring more than three feet inside 
liameter has begun in ae gel mechani- 
al goods plant. Classified as sand suction 
and lischarge hose, for use on Mississippi 
River dredges, the hose is said to be the 
largest being built today. Made in 20-foot 
lengths with an inside diameter of 38 











ie! 

inches and a unit weight of 8,080 pounds, 
the hose msists of 15 plies ot rubberized 
fabric sad a coil of 7,-inch copperized 


steel wire for reinforcement over a one- 


ibe of high-grade natural rubber. 
[The hose is cured at 250-275° F. for 270 
ninutes, and 12 hours are require 1 for 
the cured hose to cool sufficiently to be 


Belting Developments 








(a dyeat belting have rede- 
signe npact < pneumatic 
le ¢ veve! be idlers were 
rst introduced by the company in 1938 and 
nsisted of regular industrial tires, small 
iss-section and large in overall di- 
ameter, which were difficult to adapt to a 
vever structure. The new idler uses air- 


lane tires which will absorb several times 
} e tires formerly used. The 





lar airplane size, 6.00-6, has a 


+. “4 
small diameter easily adap ted to conveyer 





systems. The 36-inch size consists of six 
600-6 tires mounted on a simple stand 
I je unit on one axis rather 
development offers 
latitude in the 
handled on a 


han offset. The new 
conveyer belt users more 
size of bulk material to be 


; - 
xperimental 
vork testing rayon carcass belts in under- 
resulted in the addition 


Completion of 2'2 years’ 


yround mines has 


f a new-type conveyer belt to Goodyear’s 
Coal-Flo line. More than 3,000 feet of the 
new belt were tested in mines before regu- 
lar production was scheduled, according 


Morse, manager of the mechanical 
goods development department. Use of a 
ly rayon carcass structure, thinner 
iter than conventional fabrics, re- 
highly flexible belt particularly 
» close operations experienced 
in mines. taecieis greater strength also 
permits the use of belt systems having long 
ulley-to-pulley centers, thus reducing the 
number of transtf rg points and the number 
if drives required. The rayon belt also in- 
orporates mildew resistance and acid neu- 








tralizatior The new product is being 
manufactured in standard 26- and 30-inch 
le] 


vi < 
Viat 


New Brake, and Tire Announcéd 


A revolutionary industrial brake, adapted 
by Goodyear technicians from the airplane- 
naling énak disk brake, has shown during 
a one-year testing and development pro- 
gram that it can save users of heavy mo- 
bile or stationary machinery from 25-50% 
of maintenance costs resulting from brake 
failures. Developed under the direction of 
C. A. Hulsemann, sales engineer, the non- 
f-energizing brake gives a soft cushion 
braking action in contrast to the quick- 
grabbing action of conventional drum 
types. The experimental program began in 
May, 1948, when Goodyear engineers in 
cooperation with the Joy Mfg. Co. in- 
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stalled a test model of the brake on a 
Joy shuttle car used in a mine of Old Ben 
Coal Corp. West Frankfort, Ill. The 
brake lowered the down time of the shuttle 
car by more than one-half, and similar 
brakes are now being installed on all of 
the mine’s shuttle cars. Goodyear has 
adapted the brake to many types of mining 
equipment, and engineers are preparing 
designs for application on mine locomo- 
tives, slushers, post pullers, portable oil 
well drilling rigs, iron ore tram = cars, 
auxiliary brakes for earthmoving units, 
and many other heavy industrial machines. 

The development of a new truck tire, 
the Hi-Miller Xtra Tred, was announced 
by Goodyear as the latest version of its 
popular predecessor by the same name. The 
new tire is said to retain all of the long- 
Wearing qualities of its predecessor while 
giving even greater skid resistance. Of all- 
natural rubber construction and made with 
either rayon or nylon cord, the new tire has 
an exceptionally deep non-skid surface plus 
a wider and flatter tread contour. The 
tread has a non-skid design of zigzag 
grooves and notches that supply a multi- 
tude of road l-gripping edges, an important 
preventing “jackknifing” of a 
The tire is available in sizes 
25 through 11.00. 


actor in 
heavy vehicle. 


ranging trom 8. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., has announced that 
it has authorized, for the second year, 
$100,000 for grants-in-aid to universities 
for unrestricted use in the field of funda- 
mental chemical research. This program 
was inaugurated last year by Du Pont 
on a trial basis with the aim of increasing 
the amount of research being done in this 
country. The new grants, for the 1950- 
1951 academic year, provide $10,000 for 
each of 10 universities, all of which re- 
ceived similar awards this year. The com- 
pany also provided $20,000 to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago for a 1950 membership 
in its Institute for the Study of Metals. 
In this program the universities themselves 
select the research projects for which the 
grants will be used; the only stipulation 
is that they be free from any commercial 
implications at the time the work is ini- 
tiated. Du Pont emphasized that there 
shall be complete freedom in the commu- 
nication and publication of the results of 
the research work supported by the grants. 
The 10 institutions sharing the grants are 
California Institute of Technology, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and the 
universities of Cornell, Harvard, Ohio 

State, Princeton, Yale, Illinois, Minneso- 
ta, and Wisconsin. 


Warwick Wax Co., Inc., subsidiary of 
Sun Chemical Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y., has appointed two distributers for 
their microcrystalline Mekon waxes, emul- 
sifiable Cardis waxes, and Sugar Cane 
wax. The E. S. Browning Co., Division of 
Innis Speiden Co., will have exclusive dis- 
tribution in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. The sole distribution of the afore- 
mentioned wax products in Georgia, Flori- 
da, Alabama, and Mississippi, will be han- 
dled by the L. C. Morris Co. 


The Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, O., 
according to General Manager TW. 
Smith, Jr., has upped output of its rubber- 
covered fabric volley and waterpolo balls 
and basketballs to take care of demands for 
the winter indoor sports season. 


_ The Department of the Army, Was!- 
ington, D. C., recently listed the follow- 
ing contracts awarded: Dewey & 

Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass., 68,900 
balloons, value, $374,914; General Cable 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., 60,000 miles of 
wire, $3,000,000; Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., automotive spare parts, $144,910; Mc 
Creary Tire & Rubber Co., tires and tubes, 
$357,600; Pennsylvania Rubber Co., tires 
and tubes, $121,765; Mohawk Rubber Co., 
tire repair materials, $105,484; Armstrong 
Rubber Co., tires and tubes, $1,053,132 
Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., tires and 
tubes, $683,710; Mansfield Tire & Rubbe 
Co., tire and tubes, $102,119; Mohawk Rub 
ber Co., tires and tubes, $1,240,488. 


Ohio Adhesives Corp. recently comple- 
ted its new adhesive plant at New Phila 
delphia, O. This factory manufactures resin 
and rubber adhesive for the industrial, auto 
motive, and building trades. 


George Lamson, with The Thermoid 
Co., Trenton, N. J., since 1935, has been 
named manager of its automotive replace- 
ment sales division. 





WEST 


International Trade Fair 


Preparations are under way for the first 
United States International Trade Fair, 
to be held in the Coliseum, International 
Amphitheater, and Navy Pier at Chicago, 
Ill., on August 7-19, 1950. The Fair has 
set up headquarters at the Congress Hotel 
in Chicago to act as a clearing house for 
inquiries from domestic and foreign manu- 
iacturers. There will be 1,000,000 square 
feet of covered exhibition space available 
for display purposes in the three convention 
halls, and other halls will be used if the 
demand for space requires. Approximately 
2,000 foreign manufacturers have already 
notified the Department of Commerce of 
their desire to exhibit goods at the Fair. 

The Department of Commerce and Paul 

Hoffman, ECA administrator, have en- 
dorsed plans for the Fair as “one of the 
best methods of bringing buyers and sellers 
together from all parts of the world, and 
as an important means of enabling Marshall 
Plan countries to earn more dollars.” 
Domestic manufacturers have recognized 
the value of such an international show, 
and it is believed that domestic products 
will occupy about one-third of the display 
space. An attendance of 75,000 buyers 
and 300,000 other persons is expected at 
the Fair during its 13-day run. 


Rubberite Corp., 1201 E. 63rd St., Los 
Angeles 1, Calif., has begun operations 
fabricating = selling rubber and _ allied 
products for general industry. Associated 
in this new concern are T. N. Wilson, 
R. W. English, and H. C. Lien. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co., 5508 
Maurice Ave. Cleveland 4, O., has ap- 
pointed G. R. Steinbach, of Merit Western 
Co., 1248 Wholesale St., Los Angeles 12, 
Calif., its sales agent for the West Coast. 
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Are you taking advantage of the economies provided by 
Calcene T over those of some other reinforcing pigments? 
You may find that Calcene T will enable you to reduce 
your production costs substantially and in many cases may 
bring about better compounding and product performance. 

With production economies becoming a more and more 
important factor in your business, we suggest you invesf1 
gate Calcene T now. Write for free Columbia Pigments 
Data Sheet No. 49-1. 


Columbia Chemical Division, Dept. R-1, Fifth at Belletield, 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


COLUMBIA PIGMENTS 
CRRCEME T— specially prepared, whi 


tated calcium carbonate of fin ( 
SILENE EF —a very finely divided, white, precipitated 
hydrated calcium silicate. 

HI-SIL 


particle size 
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a new hydrated silica pigment of extremely One 


O25 micron. 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





Hugo Pulver 


Hugo Pulver, executive vice president 
] Oo Park Pi., 
New York 7, N. Y¥.. was honored Decem- 
I 12 by a surprise testimonial dinner 
attended by 120 employes of the company’s 
Chicago office and sales organization. The 
dinner, held at the Lake Shore Athletic 
Club, celebrated Mr. Pulver’s fiftieth anni- 
company. Mr. Pulver 
joined Kohnstamm in 1899 as an errand 
boy in the Chicago office shipping room. 
Shortly after the turn of the century he 
some outside sales territories 
and in 1923 was made vice president and 
of the Midwest division. Mr. Pul- 
ver is now also a director of the company 
| direction of 


and is actively engaged in the 
INohnstamm ’s midwestern divisions. 


with the 












Alex Schulman, head of the scrap rub- 
ber firm, Alex Schulman, Inc., Akron, O., 
was one of the speakers at the recent or- 
ganizational meeting of the Atlantic Divi 
sion of the National Association ot Waste 
Materials Dealers, Inc.. held at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, N. Y. 


David Douglas Haldane, until recently 
listributing agent and deputy director of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. Office of 
Rubber Reserve, has joined Littlejohn & 
Co., Inc., 120 Wall St. New York 5, 
N. Y., as vice president. 


Miss Margaret Gibbons is new pur- 
asing agent of Arabol -Mig. Co.. pro 
lucer of latex cements, with offices at 110 
E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y., and 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., Chicago, LIL, 


Calit 





and San Francisce 


Foster Dee Snell, head of the firm of 
consulting chemists and engineers, Foster 
D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 15th St.. New York 
11, N. Y.. recently made the following ad- 
dresses: “The Position of the Consulting 
Laboratory in Industry,” Draper Chemical 
Society of New York University, Novem- 
ber 10; “Surface Activity and Detergency,” 
The American Electroplater’s Society, 


Newark, N. J., November 18. 
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Wendell P. Metzner has been appointed 
research director for the Rubber Service 
lepartment of Monsanto Chemical Co.'s 
organic chemicals division in Nitro, W. Va. 
Dr. Metzner, associate research director 
for the department since September, 1947, 
has been with Monsanto since 1936. A 
graduate of Indiana and Chicago Uni- 
versities, Dr. Metzner was first employed 
by Monsanto as a research chemist at the 
St. Louis plant. In 1939 he became a group 
leader in St. Louis and in 1945 was trans- 
ferred to the central research department 
at Dayton, O.. as a research group leader, 
a position he held until his appointment 
to Nitro. 


John S. Shaw, director of satiety of 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
retired January 1. He joined the company 
in 1913 after seven vears with the old du 
Pont organization. 


Raymond E. Nelson has joined General 
latex & Chemical Corp., 666 Main St. 
Cambridge 39, Mass., in an executive ca- 
pacity. For the past two years, until the 
firm discontinued its importation of rubber 
latex, Mr. Nelson was manager of the 
latex department of H. A. Astlett Co., New 
York, N. Y. For ten years prior to that 
connection, he served Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, United States Rubber Co., as 
technical sales representative and then as 
assistant sales manager of the latex divi- 
sion. Mr. Nelson was a Rubber Reserve 
agent for sale and repurchase of latex dur- 
ing the early days of the Rubber Control 
Order, and his experience was of value as 
a member of a number of government and 
industry cooperative committees. During 
the early postwar years he was associated 
with new product development and_= sales 
promotions of plastic products produced at 
Naugatuck. 


Anse] B. Hendron has been appvinted 
sales engineer for the Roth Rubber Co., 
Cicero 50, Ill, manufacturer of mechanical 
and sponge rubber products. For the past 
13 vears Mr. Hendron was with the Cen- 
tral Rubber & Mig. Co., Belvidere, Il. 
serving in both administrative and execu- 
tive capacities. 


Morris S. Rosenthal, president of Stein, 
Hall & Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
will serve as chairman of the exports and 
imports division of the 1950 New York 
Heart Campaign 


Daniel M. Magee recently was ap- 
pointed selling agent for Velon yarn by 
the Iirestone Plastics Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
He will make his headquarters at the New 
York office of the company in the Empire 
State Bldg. at 350 Fifth Ave. Mr. Magee 
has been in the plastics business for the 
past 15 years, since he attended Tulane 
University, and was connected with Cela- 
nese Corp. of America and The National 
Plastic Products Co. During the war he 
served as plastics consultant with the War 
Production Board and also was officer-in- 
charge of plastics applications in military 
aircratt in the West Coast division of the 
Air Force Materiel Command. 





G. G. Beard 


G. G. Beard has been elected executive 
vice president of United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Beard 
began his service with United as an en- 
gineer in 1927, became manager of the 
proposal department in 1935, was placed 
in charge of sales engineering in 1943, was 
elected a vice president in 1943, and be- 
came a director of the company in 1944. 
Mr. Beard is also president of Lobdell 
United Co., Wilmington, Del., and of Sted- 
man’s Foundry & Machine Works, Inc.. 
Aurora, Ind., both wholly owned subsid- 
iaries of United Engineering. 


John Norman Dean, recently appointed 
managing director of the Telegraph Con 
struction & Maintenance Co., Ltd., and 
Selborne Plantation Co., Ltd., has been 
Visiting in this country. Mr. Dean is well 
known in the rubber industry especially tor 
important developments in the field of sub- 
marine cables. His company produced the 
first successful Atlantic telegraph cables. 
laid in 1866, and since that time has pro- 
duced about 400,000 nautical miles ot 
cables, representing about 90% of the 
world’s total output. 

The Selborne Plantation, located about 
10 miles from Kuala Lipis in the jungle 
of Pahang, Malaya, produces gutta percha 
from leaves of the tree. The crude gutta 
percha is refined and comes on the market 
as White Gutta, used by practically all 
well-known golf ball manufacturers for 
eolt ball covers. 


Cornelia T. Snell officially represented 
the American Chemical Society Committe: 
on International Relations at a conferenc: 
on Educational Reconstruction, held at 
Hunter College, New York, N. Y.. on 
November 10. 


Bruce S. Williams, formerly manager 
of the southeast territory, belting division, 
Russel Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., has 
been appointed assistant to the president. 
it was announced December 21 by his 
father, G. M. Williams, president of the 
company. The younger Mr. Williams at- 
tended Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University, but left before graduation to 
enlist in the U. S. Naval Reserve. Follow- 
ing his discharge after the war, he studied 
industrial management and marketing at 
Babson Institute. 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 





Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 
leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


January, 1950 





G-E 2557 Plasticizer 
to bring you 
these advantages 


General Electric now offers vinyl and rubber 
compounders a new plasticizer, G-E 2557. This 
polyester-type plasticizer combines the desirable 
features of both polymeric and monomeric 
plasticizers. It has outstanding permanence and a 
wide range of compatibilities. G-E 2557 has unusual 
heat and light resistance and low volatility. Its low 
viscosity makes for easy handling. 


The easy handling, compounding, and processing 
characteristics of G-E 2557 are helping vinyl, 
rubber, and lacquer manufacturers simplify their 
Operations, speed up their output and produce 
high quality products. 


General Electric is prepared to furnish you with 
technical assistance on plasticizing problems. Why not 
find out what G-E 2557 plasticizer can do for you? 
For full technical information on G-E 2557, write 

us at Section CD50-C1, Chemical Department, 
General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


GENERAL (2 ELECTRIC 


CD650-C) 
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director of organic 
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Walter Westman has joined Sierra 











Ernest Brazil has resigned as general 


manager of Blue Star Mines, Ltd., Los 
Angeles, Calif., to set up business for him- 
self at 840 S. Mission Rd., Los Angeles, 


handling non-metallic fillers for the rubber 
and allied industries. He also has his own 
laboratory on the premises. 


A. J. Graham has been appointed vice 
and general manager of Canadian 
ower, Ltd., Galt, Ont. Mr. 
with the company 20 
years, having served as sales representative 
in the Montreal and Ottawa areas betore 

oming to Galt in 1943 as sales manager. 
ro Graham _ has been a director of 
the company for the last five years. 


president 
General-T 
Granam_ has 








been 


also 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., on December 14 at the annual din- 
ner of its Quarter Century Club, at the 


Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, inducted 
14 new members. Personnel from Montreal, 
Ottawa, and Quebec attended and heard 





C. C. Thackray, president of Dominion 
Rubber, review the company’s operations 
for the past vear. 





a 





S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 

Iphia, Pa., and subsidiaries. Nine months 

30: net profit, $535,283, equi 
on 298,918 capital share 





peri d of the 
$14,601,743, 


income tax, 


2G8,898 shares, in the like 
year net sales, 

$14, 354, O70; federal 

nst $638,347 


previous 





Westinghouse Air Brake Co., \\'il. 


and subsidiaries. Third quar- 
ter, 1949: net profit, $1,561,575, equal to 
49¢ a share, against $3,666,402, or $1.16 
a share, in last year’s quarter. 


merding, Pa., 


Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester. 


N. Y. Year ended July 31, 1949: net in- 
come, $420,480, equal to $2.33 a share, 


$1.71 a share, in the 


year. 


against $308,039, or 


preceding fiscal 


Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. Six 
months ended September 30: net profit, 
$86,606, against $508,938, in the same 
period of 1948. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and subsidiaries. Nine months t 
September 30: net income, $25,851.69 
equal to $2.86 each on 9,030,182 commot 
shares, compared with $23,095,998, or 
each on 8,939,622 shares, the year be‘o 


net sales, $213,114,583, against $206,864.61 


S$? 58 


Bartlesville, 
months t 
S32: Od+4.- 


Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Okla., and subsidiaries. Nine 
September 30, 1949: net profit, 
666, equal to $5.40 each on 6,047, 240) shares, 
compared with $55.702,772, or $9.21 eacl 
on 6,045,255 sl 1948 months: 


shares, in the 
federal income $12,099,734, against 
818.385, 500). 


ac 
/ 


taxes, 
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SYMBOL OF QUALITY 


Trademark of 


THE C. P. HALL COMPANY 

















HE FLAME AND THE FLASK 

—symbol of the C. P. Hall Co. 
—a trademark that means precision 
quality in compounding materials 
for the rubber industry. You can 
count on our 30 years of experience 
and skill to meet the exacting stand- 
ards of modern production. Contact 
any of our technically trained repre- 
sentatives for information about 


products that perform. 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


669 Rubber Kepair Article Formed 
from Rubber Having at Least One Side 
Formed from a Layer of Unvuleanized Rub- 
ber Having a Tacky Surface Protected by a 
Covering of Thin Flexible Metal Foil so De- 
signed That the Sheet Can Be Flexed in Any 
Direction without Tearing the Foil. E. Nas 








s assignor to Gates Rubber C both 
of r r 
486,71 Rubber Rib Mounting in a Heli- 
copter Rotor Blade. M. E. Gl areff, Bridge 
assignor United Aircraft Corp 





Hartt d, bot n Conn 

2,4 Se Diaper and Like Sheetlike Ma- 
terial Having Coating of a Water Insolub- 
ilized Composition Containing Polyethylene 
Glycol and a Styrene-Maleic Anhydride In- 
terpolymer. R B Sey? G M 











‘ olystyrene Beads in a 
L ubricating ( cone for Shuffleboard Sur- 
faces. I ¢ l Belle 


lle assignor 











one-half J D. Cacciarell Nutley n 
N. J 

2,486,871 Anti-Corrosion Unit Including a 
Tubular Metal Head and a Metal Anode 
Member, and a Solid Filling of Plastic Elec- 
enters gg Material in the ae Cc. M 
Oster ] ] or Wis assign to Me 

r mieets cor Elgin, Il 

2 ase 95% Boot with Reinforced Toe 


Structure, Including Cords Embedded in a 

Compound between and Vuleanized to the 

Lining and Facing of a: Boat Upper. K 

L. Keene assignor a 

Woolen Mf te 
2,487,027 ger Mat of Block Us ati neal 

together, F. N. Merralls, Ingle i 


7 r& 








ass en I 











tubbercraft Corp. of Ca Lt 
es botl n Calif 
2,487,028 Cushioning Device Including a 
Tubular “Re silient Body and ghrp w edge 
Members in the Body. 4. FL O'Cor as 
signor ti nion Asbestos & Rubber Co botl 


2,487,038 Ear Insert for Earphones, In- 
cluding a Conduit Member of Rubbery Ma- 
terial Including Interconnected Ballike Wall 
Sections, Each Having a Thin Flexible Skirt- 
like Protrusion to Provide an Acoustic Seal. 


J Baur Bronx, assignor to Sonotone Corp 
Elmsford both in N. ¥ 

2,487,0¢ Polyvinyl Butyral Silicate Po- 
larizer Lamination. A. M. Marks, New York 
N 


2,487,288 Bellows Construction Including 
Large Rigid Annuli Alternating with Smaller 
Rigid Rings and Kesiliently Flexible W a 
e Members. L. S. Williams, assigno 
Toled Scale Cc both of Toledo, O 

2,487,398 Pneumatic Tire Including a 
Tread Portion with Radially Projecting Rub- 
ber Teeth and a Metal Strip Adhesively Se- 
eured to the grein Face of Each Tooth. 

da 


V. S. Thompson Or 











2,487,427 j en ag Ine ate a Rubber 
Tubing in W hich Is Seated a Wire Bent in 
t Form. H. an F. R. Drake, bot of Chi- 
cag I 

2,487,487. Padding fer Ironer Rolls, In- 


cluding a Rubber Sleeve Having an Imper- 
forate Outer Surface and Uniformly Spaced 
Tubular Rees esses Openi into the Interior. 
T R Sr i assignor to Maytag C bot! 
of Newton. 3 





Inflated roy with sound Pro- 
ducing Means. E jarrowe, Hollis, N. Y 
2,48 4 Fire eae Heat Insulating Pro- 
tective Sheath or Sleeve for Flexible Pipes, 
Etec., Including a Sleeve of Rubber-Like Ma- 
terial Having Asbestos Fibers Incorporated 


therein. P. F. Hurst, assignor to Aeroquiy 
Cory bot f Jacksor Micl 
2,487, € Syringe for Introducing Liquid 
into the Human Body. ©. J 4] Z, as- 
signor t \lvarez Patent Cory both of New 
Y } N.- 3 
2,487,646 mabber Mounted Tail BEOLOE. M 
E. Gluhareft ra ssignor to United 
A raft Cor East ‘Ha botl n Conr 
2,487,649 Expansion "Belt for “Garabita. 
Including an Elastic Strip. A. D. Grisant 
3 Vernor N Y 
2,457,669. Journal Box Seal of Elastomeric 
Material. M. D. Pattulio and R. J. Shar ar 
of Wilmette ] 
2,487,694 Enema and Douche Assembly. 
F’ apee Santa Monica, Cal 
7 In a Loom Picker Having a 


ony Including a Barrel Portion and a Web 
Portion from Which a Projection Extends, 
Bearings of Resilient Material in a Bore in 


460 


the Barrel and Guides of Resilient Material 
in the Web a Picker Head of Rubber 
apg recone H. M. Bacon, Dayton 


O., ae on Rubber C a corpora- 





on of © 9 ; 

- 487 S69 Elastic Sheets with Hinge Con- 
nections. L. E. Hamel, assignor to Lewis 
E. Hamel C« In nN. % 





c both of Rochester, 

2,488,025 In a Loom Picker of the Type 
Having a Picker Block on One Side and 
Means on the Other Side for Attaching the 
Block to a Picker Mechanism, at Least One 
Group of Square-Woven Rubberized Fabric 
Layers in the Picker Bloek. FE. Nassimbene, 
t Gates Rubber Co., both of Den- 











2.488.096. One-Piece Plastic 
ness for Gasoline Engines. \\ 
Austin, Tex 

2,488,141 In a Device for Processing Film, 
Drive Rollers eLawEag ee Rims. V 
E. Pratt and G. F bot of Norwalk, 





©’ 488.142. In a Film Feeding Mechanism, a 
Drive Roller Having a Resilient Film-Engag- 
ing Surface and a 1uir of Rollers, Each 
Having a Resilient Film Engaging Surface 
Adapted to Force the Film into Contact with 
the Drive aoe, Y= tt, G. F. Gray, anc 
D. E. Reed, f Conn.; Gray and 








nors to Pratt 

2 488 1606 Seattane Plastic Holder for 
snelled Fishhooks. S. Behr, Flushing, N. Y 

: 1 Cable Having 
Insulating Braiding and Continu us Insulat- 
ing Sheathing of Synthetic 
Resin. Cc. G. Lemon Tenaplas, 
Ltd 2 * ; 














, both ¢ r . England 
2,488,227 “Hair Drier Including a Hood 
Formed of a Pliant, Airtight Material. C. E 
Nelson, San Mateo, Cal 


Mask with 














488 Diving Pressure 
Equalizing Ear Cups. W. R. Pfeiffer, San 
Ge ab rie i. 4 1 

,488,2 Elastic Guide for Cream Separa- 
tor Shafts. E. I Jadoul, Brussels, Bel- 
£ium 

2,488,317 In a Method of Making Swatter 


Heads, the Use of a Rubber-Like Coating 
to Cover 11 Exposed Faces of a Multiply, 
Perforated Structure. A. L. Mur y, Auburn, 
Ind 

2,488,382 Inflatable Cushions in a Pneu- 
matic Foot Support. W. W. Davis, Burbank, 
Calif 

2.488.397. The Use of Thermosetting Resin 
in a Process for securing Ornamental Effects 
in Textiles. W. P. Hall, assignor to Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co., both of Wilmington, Del 

2,488,442. Sheet of Flexible, Vinyl Resin 
Cemented to the Outer Surface of a Wool 
Felt Layer in Card Clothing. E. A. Snape, 
Jr., Philadelp P: 

2,488,446. Pelvtetraiinwesthylone Surfaces 
in a Casting Mold for Resinous Compositions. 











J. Swiss, McKeesport, assignor to Westing- 
house Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, both 
n Pa. 

2.488.465. Fluid Seal for a Rotating Shaft 


Including a Tubular Annulus of Resilient 
Material. E. W. Bourne, Jr., Ramona, Calif 
2,488,6 Therapeutic Device Including 
an Electric Motor in a Hollow Housing Small 
Enough to Be Held in One Hand; the Hous- 
ing Has a Soft, Resilient Cushioning Cover 
and Soft Resilient Means Floatingly Mounting 
the Motor. E. H. Tompkins, New York, N. Y. 
2,488,872. Conveyer Belt Made up of Inter- 
changeable Elements Each Including a Force 
Transmitting Member in a Rubber Envelope. 
and Rubber Teeth Molded into the Ends of 
the Envelope of Each Belt Element. P. J 
q eu, decea late if I 
ice, by S. B. Mathie Rat 











2,488,941 Covered Rubber Cord for Use in 
a Woven Fabric. G. ©O. Schneller, III, as 
znor to Ansonia O & C Co both of An- 
sonia, Conn. 

2 488.968. 





Flexible Diaphragm Seal, J. W 
V 








Devorss, Jr., shing 1, D. C., assignor 
United States Rubber C New York, N. ¥ 
2,488,988 Air Supplying Bulb in a Nebul- 
izer J I assigner o De Vilbiss 
Co t h of b, 42 
2,488.99 Seat Constrection Including a 


Supporting Base. an Inflated Elastic Cushion 
Having a Plurality of Pneumatically Inter- 
connected Lobes, and an Elastic Cover. M 
Cc Teague Ridg od, N. J assignor 
Stz New York, N. Y 
2,489, ¢ Adaptor for a Woman's Galosh, 
Including a Semi-Resilient Block Adapted to 
be Detachably Seated in the Heel-Receiving 
Cavity of a Galosh. N. A. Dod 
Pa 





United 








ge, Takoma 





rl 





9,111 Panels of One-Way Stretch Elas- 
tic w ebbing in a Reinforced Girdle. ©. Ston 
New York 4 





Dominion of Canada 


460,661. Diving Apparatus Including a 
Breathing Apparatus and a Non-Rigid, Water- 
tight Suit. J Consteau, Paris, France 

460,679 Multiple-Chamber, Fluid Conta:n- 
ing Inner Tube for a Pneumatic Tire, and 
Rubber Valve. J. W. Liska, Stow, O., U.S.A 

460,714 In a Method of Treating a Cake 
of Artificial Thread with Liquids, the Use 








of a Soft, Flexible Perforated Sheath of Elas- 
tie Material Such as Rubber for Insertion in 
the Cake, 


D. ¢. F. Devos, Birdingbury S- 


‘ourtaulds, Ltd., London, both in 

Nursing Nipple. G. W. Goodson, 

ven, assignor to Seamless Rubber 
t n Conn., U.S.A 





460,868 In a i tel oping Optical Obser\a- 
tion Instrument. a —— Sleeve of Elastic 
Waterproof Material W. French, assignor 
‘ Barr & Stroud Lid. both of Glas 
Scotland 

$60,988. In an Idler Roller for Belt Con- 
veyers, a Tire of Non-Metallic, Resilient Ma- 
terial, and Non-Metallic Resilient Means Con- 
a Pair of Tire-Supporting Disks with 
of Plates on a Supporting Shaft. A. 

Moscow Pa., na. OC A. Swartz, 

i Fa 3 both in the U.S.A. 
; In a  Corrosion-Preventing Con- 
nection for a Cable to a Storage Battery, a 
Split, Non-Metallic Cover for a Split Metallic 
Clamping Member, and Non-Metallic Seals 
of Annular Contour, M. A. Adams, Evange- 
line, La., U.S.A. 

$61,043. In a Silent Car Wheel, a Resilient 
Bushing on the Driving Hub; the Bushing 
Includes Inner and Outer Metal Sleeves and 
a Body of Elastic Material therebetween. 
R. H. Clapp, New Haven, Conn., and J \ 
Phelan, New York, N. Y., assignors to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co Bethlehem, Pa., all in the 














U.S.A 
461,083 A Strand of Glass Fibers Lubri- 
eated Against Mutual Abrasion and Bound 


together by a Coating Including Both = 
Oily and a Resin siloxane. L. P. Bief 
Newark, O., assignor to et 
Canada, Ltd awa, Ont 

461,172. Sponge Rubber Belts in a Wrap- 
ping Machine. F. Stalter, assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., 1 of Akron, O. 

461,197. f aling Packing, Elements of 
Material. J-L. 








Plastic Gratzmuller, Paris 
Seine, France 
461,215 In Means for Extracting Air from 


Containers and the Like, a Nozzle, a Flex- 
ible Hose Detachably Connected thereto and 
Sealing Rings. W. H. Wehrle, Cornwall, Ont. 
461,216. Protective Glove or Boot Having 
an Outer Layer of Non-Pervious Material 
Other Than Rubber, Such as Polyvinyl Chlor- 
ide, Formed on a Prefashioned Surface of 
Wool or Other Absorbent Flexible Material. 
G. K. White, Disley, Chester, England. 
461,308. In a Self-Sealing Pipe Coupling, 
an Annulus of Rubber between a Mobile 
Valve Seating and a First Conduit, and an 
Axially Perforate Annulus of Rubber between 
a Mobile Valve and a Second Conduit. P. EF 
Thomas, Wor 
Industries, Ltd London, both in England 





ester Park, assignor to Sterling 








United Kingdom 


Resilient Wheels for Road Ve- 
A. G, A. Soc. Applicazioni Gomm 





Synthetic Film Surgical Dress- 
Taylor, Ltd.. and R. Lant. 

30,699. Envelope for Inflatable Tubes for 
Use in the Repair of Tires and Other Rubber 
Gants, G. Bigliardi and T. Jedrzejowski. 





31,077. Balloon Toys. G. Ingram. 
631,080 Vehicle Brakes. Dunlop Rubbe 
Co., Ltd., and H. J. Butler. 
631,140. Flexible Cables. Teleflex Products 
ns. 
631,270. Water-Tight Garments and Anal- 


ogous Personal Coverings for the Human 
Body. H. L. Williams 


1,302 Inflatable Toy Balloons. G 





PROCESS 


United States 


2.486,758-760. Wrapping an Object in 
Stretchable, Thermoplastic Sheet Material. 
F. B. Pfeiffer, Akron, O., assignor of on 
half to J. bra Crossan. 

2,486,761- Wrapping Articles in 


Stretchable- Sheet Material. F. B. Pfeiff 
Akron, O. 
2,486, Vuleanized, Fabric-Upper Shoes. 
Ey 


IL. L. Steed, Binghamton, assignor to 


Endicott, both in N. ¥ 





tt Johnson Corp 


ioia RUBBER WORLD 























Methoc 


the Exce 


| Emulsion Stabilizer 





The rubber industry has found a _ practical 
use for Methocel as a stabilizing and thicken- 
ing agent for control of viscosity in latices. 
The lower viscosity types of Methocel 
facilitate a rapid and economical thickening. 
Methocel, in the higher viscosity types. has 
been used for the creaming of latices, where 
it produces the creaming effect readily. 
Methocel has the advantage of being com- 
patible with most latices, has high uniformity 
and purity and is not subject to spoilage. 


Methocel is also valuable as a mold release 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ° MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


DID. YOU GET YOUR § fame] SAMPLE? 






Dept. Me-388 
Midland, Michigan 


Name and Title 


The Dow Chemical Company 


Please send free sample of METHOCEL, for use in 
Check viscosity desired: 15, 25, 100, 400, 1500, 4000 cps. 








Firm 





Addross 





January, 1950 





for certain. types of molded rubber goods. 
It is impervious to most organic material- 
and is unaffected by solvents, rubber accel- 
erators or anti-oxidents. Methocel forms a 
smooth, tough, continuous film on the mold 
face and will not soften or become tacky 
with heat. 

Have you investigated the new Methocel. 
powdered? Write or phone us for further in- 
formation about Methocel! applications in the 
rubber industry. Send for your free experi- 
mental sample of the new METHOCEL, powdered. 


DOW 


CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 
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2,487,233. Embossed Batter) Separator 
from Microporous Hard Rubber Sheet. R. H 
Gerke Barrington, R assignor to United 
S es Rubber Co., New York N. ¥ 

2,487,666 err ae Rubber. J. O. Na 

ne Oaklan 

487,8 Pate . to Repair Screens of 
Thermoplastic Material. be Robbins, II, 
Alexan LL wa 





2,488 in the Process of Curing Isobu- 
tylene -Isopre ne Copolymers, Heating the Com- 
pounded Copolymer for a Period Insufficient 


to Cure it, Stretching the Copolymer at Least 





100%, and ¢ we ting the Cure. F P. 
Baldwir W oodbrid N J., assignor to 
Stan 1 Oil De velopment Co., a corporation 
$58.1 Molding of Compositions Includ- 
Millatt, assignor to 


Ltd (formerly Known 


ing “Aiginates. E. G 
A] n st 














s Cet L i f Maidenhead, England. 
2,488,212 7 ey iniennbitl istic Material. 
H l, Jr Oak Park, assignor to Visk 
I 4 n Ill 





2,488,571 ‘Sesaadion ‘of Film from a Crys- 
talline Vinylidine Chloride Polymer. R. R 
Tru ssignor to Dow Chemical Co both of 
Midlan Mict 


Dominion of Canada 


460,848 een haar Ball. F. T. Rob- 





ts Ridge Conn., U.S.A. 

460,S85¢ Rubier Thread. G. S. VanVoor- 

s Easthampton Mass U.S.A. 

460, I ‘lattened Thermoplastic Tubing 
of bo redetermined Characteristics. E D. 
Fu assignor o Visking Corp., both of 

Chi cag 11] U.S.A 

460,964 Flattened Thermoplastic Tubing 
of Predeter —s Characteristics. B H 
Schenk we stern Springs, to Visking 


) hicago, both in TIL, U.S.A, 
461,114 7” 11 Production of Protective 
Sealed Containers for Liquids, Powders, 
Pastes, by Extrusion of a Tube of Thermo- 
plastic ng Composition. C. L. Child, Wel- 
i ien City, and R. L. Stephens, Hart 
n England, assignors to Canadian 
Ltd Montreal. P.Q., assignor to 
“hemical Industries, Ltd London, 





wyn ¢ 








461,167 Forming a Smooth Adherent 
Moisture-Resistant Coating on an Electrical 
Device. R. W DeMonte, rlen Ridge, and 

3 zines, Millburn, both in N. J., as- 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 

Western Electric Co., Inc., both 
rork, N. Y., both in the U.S.A. 

1 Hollow Articles from Plastic 
Sheet “Material, Such as Rubber. R. E. Rob- 
ts, Ridgefield, Conn U.S.A. 





CHEMICAL 
United States 


2,48 ¢ Copolymer of 40 to 90% Buta- 
diene and 10 to 60% Bornyl Methac rylate. 
A E Cra and D x: M 





of Va ie) assign § 
shemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 

2,486,392 Resins Obtained by Heating a 
Soluble Partially Polymerized Monoalkyl- 
foren and an Aldehyde in an Acid Medium. 








i Ss < I . Stou it 
h n Ill., assignors to Quaker 
2 < » @ corporation of N. J 
2,486,399 Polymeric Polyhydriec Alcohol 


Condensation Products for Conferring Shrink- 
age-Setting and Other Desirable aracter- 
istics on Cellulosic Textiles. D. M f 














Danville, Va assignor to Dan River Mills, 
ir a corporation of Va, 

2,486,419. estas seed Alkoxyl Lignin 
Chloride me sins. R Eugene, Oreg., 
assignor, by mesne ts, to Diamond 
Alka ( , Cleveland, O 


2,486,487 Sealing Composition Having 
Good Electrical Properties and Consisting of 
Asphalt, a Polymer of Normal Butyl Metha- 
crylate, and a nas + Acetamide Wax. W. P. 





Lowden tman, N. J., assignor to Radio 
Corp. of Amer a corporation of Del 
2,486,657 Selevesto Isomeric Butadiene 
Phosphonic Acids. G. M. Kosolapoff, Dayton, 
assignor to Monsant Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, M« 


Preparation jot 
7 


486.658 Polyphosphorie 
Acid Esters. G M Kos 0ff, Da yn, O 











assigr Monsar Che ( lis 
M 

2.486.659 Catalytic Process for Pre paring 
Acrylic Acid Nitrile. P. Kurtz, Leverl 

Wies r Germany vested in the 
Ger f the United States 


2,486,665 Coating Composition Including 
an Alkyd Resin and an Alkoxy Methylolme- 
lamine. f} E. Marling, Dayton, O., assignor 
to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,456,720. Improving the Adhesion of Rub- 
ber te Cellulosic Fibrous Material Containing 
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Esterifiable Hydroxyl page F. s. Perker- 
son, assignor, by mesne 
laway Mills Co., both of a 

2,486,756 Aqueous Emulsion 4 
position Containing Polystyrene Res 
icizer, a Water-Soluble Emulsifying Agent 
and Sodium Silicate. J. F. Murphy, Spring- 
field, Mass., and R. Omdahl, St. Paul, Minn., 
assignors to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

2,486,782. Composition Including Depoly- 
merized Rubber, a Powdered Filler, a Pore 
Inhibitor from the Group of Calcium Oxide 
and Phosphorous Pentoxide. K. V. Hardman, 
Montclair, N. J. 

2,486,804-805. Coating Composition for 
Cellulosic Textile Material, Including an 
Aqueous Solution of a Solid Polyethylene 
Glycol and a Styrene-Maleic Anhydride Resin. 
R. B. Seymour and G, M. Schroder, assignors 
to H. H. Frede & Co., all of Chattanooga, 











2.486.839. Copolymers of Vinyl Esters of 
Low Molecular Weight Carboxylic Acids with 
Polyalkyl Esters of Aconitie Acid. PL. Gor- 
don. New York, assignor to American Wa- 
terpl Pay ‘ Brooklyn, both in N. Y. 
2,486.85 Aqueous Emulsion Polymeriza- 
tion of Vinyl Esters of Saturated Aliphatic 
Acids. E. Lavin and C. L. Boyce, assignors 











to Shawinigan Resins Corp., all of Spring 
field, 

2.486,! 24 Acid-Resistant Polymers, P 
H. Carnell, Bartlesville, Okla., assignor to 
Phillips Petroleum Co., a corporation of Del 

2,486,943 Polymerization of a Solution of 


an Unsaturated Compound from the Group 
ot Isopropenyl Methyl Ketone, Methyl Me- 
thaerylate and Acrylonitrile, in an Aqueous 
Solution Containing Calcium Thiocyanate. 
P. Hammer, Verona, and J. B. Rust, Ea 
Hanover, assignors, by direct and mesne as- 
signments, of one-half to Montclair Research 
Corp., Montclair, all in N. J., and one-half to 
Ellis-Foster Co., a corporation of N. J 
2,486,971. For Coating Surfaces of Molded 
Polystyrene, a Lacquer Including Ethyl Cell- 
ulose and a Binary Cyclohexanone-Formalde- 
hyde Condensation Resin. E. © Ohlmann, 
Ann Arbor, assignor to Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, both in Mich. 
2,486,992-993 Organo-Silicon 
F. J. Sowa, Cranford, N. J 
2,487,060. Barrier Coat for Adhesive Sheets, 
Including Major Proportions of Caleium Car- 
bonate Filler and a Copolymer of Butadiene 
and Styrene, and Minor Proportions of Com- 
patible Coumarone-Indene Resins and Fluid 
Plasticizer. C. O. Pike and V. N. Morris, 
Highland Park, both in N. J., ignors to 
Industrial Tape Corp., a corporation of N. J 
2,487,074. In Compounding a Copolymer of 
a Conjugated Diolefin and Styrene, the Addi- 
tion of an Oil-Soluble Reaction Product of an 
Inorganic Cuprous Salt and a Tertiary Al- 
iphatic Mercaptan Fraction to Accelerate Vul- 
canization. W. A. Schulze and W. W. Crouch, 
both of Bartlesville, Okla., assignors to 
Phillips Petroleum Co., a corporation of Del. 
2,487,099. Improving the Properties of Poly- 
merized Alpha-Chloro Substituted Ethylene 
by Intimately Incorporating NaBOoHoQ>- 
.3H.O after Polymerization. C. J. Chaban, 
assignor, by mesne s 1ents, to Stabelan 
Chemical th of “Tole le, © 
2,487,184 cation of Butadiene. Ww H. 
Rupp, Mountainside, N. J., assignor to Stan- 
dard Oil Development Co., a corpecation of 
Del 
2.487.223. Thermosetting, Initially Thermo- 
plastic Adhesive Composition Including in 
Solution in an Inert Solvent, Formaldehyde, 
an Acidic Catalyst and a Polyvinyl Butyral. 
M. E. Cupery, assignor to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inec., both of Wilmington 
Del 
2.487.254. For Protecting the Surfaces of 
Methyl Methacrylate or Plastic Glass during 
Shipping, Handling, Storage, Ete., a Strip- 
pable Coating Formed from an Aqueous Sus- 
pension of Castor Oil-Plasticized Water-In- 
soluble Polyvinyl Acetal Resin. P. L at 
honey, Jackson He gh Ss, assignor to Unit 
States Rubber Co., ? York, both in N. Y. 
2,487,263. Coagulating Synthetic Rubber 
Latices by Mixing with an Aqueous Solution 
Consisting of Water, Sulfuric Acid, and Glue. 
W. J. Mueller, Charleston, W. Va assignor 
to United Stz s Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
2,487,278. Cold Resistant Vulecanizate of a 
Synthetic Rubber of Isobutylene and Copoly- 
merized with a Conjugated Diolefin at be- 
tween-——-50 and —165° C. by a Friedel-Crafts 
Catalyst; the Vuleanizate Contains an Ester 
of Phosphoric Acid from the Class Dioctyl 
Phosphate and Triocty! Phosphate. W. C 
Smith, Westfield, N. J., assignor to Standard 
Oil Development Co., a corporation of Del. 
2,487,309 Preparation of a Phenol-For- 
maldehyde- Type Resin from the Solid Coal 
Tar Distillate, “Red Oil. ” A. Champagnat 
‘ Tiller, to Societe Generale 








Compounds. 

































rol of Paris, France 
7,33 Condensation of Aromatic Hy- 
drocarbons with Terpenes. G. C. Johnson and 
J. Kellett, III, both of Woodbury, N. J., as- 
to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc, a 





signors 


corporation of N. Y. 

2,487,394. Urea-Formaldehyde-Furfuryl Al- 
cohol Resins. R. F. Stierli, Newton, N. J 
assignor to Harvel Research Corp., a corp 
ration of N. 

2,487,746. Phonograph Record Composition 
Containing, as a Binder, Shellac and Coumu- 
rone-Indene Resin. L. A. Wood, Jr., and W 
P. Miller, both of Indianapolis, Ind., assignors 
to Radio Corp. of America, a corporation of 
Del. 

2,487,766. Adhesive Containing Sodium Sait 
of Carboxymethyleellulose and Urea of Mel- 
amine Formaldehyde. ©. H. Schmidt, Stam- 
ford, Conn., assignor to American Cyanamid 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,487,859. As a New Composition of Mat- 
ter, a Polymer of Acrylonitrile Containing in 
the Polymer Molecule at Least 80% _ by 
Weight of Acrylonitrile Dissolved in an Or- 
ganic Phosphorus Compound. J. B. Dickey 
= >. Stanin, and H. W. Coover, Jr., assig- 
nors to Eastman Kodak Co., all of Roches- 
ter, NW. %. 

2,487,864. Linear Polyvinyl Acetals. C. W. 
Gayler, Ridley Park, Pa., assignor to Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,487,879. Polymers of Di: Acetals, 
W. O. Kenyon and T. F. Murray, Jr., assig- 
nors to Eastman Kodak Co., all of Rochester, 
+ Pe: 

2,487,885. Copolymer Obtained by Polymer- 
izing in the Presence of a Peroxide Catalyst 
a Mixture of Beta Propionolactone and a 
Compound Containing a Polymerizable 

CH=—C< Group. J. E. Magoffin and H. J 
Hagemeyer, Jr., both of Kingsport, Tenn., 
assignors to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
Mi. Ws 

2,487,898. Terpene Res 
burg, assignor to Hercules 
of Wilmington, Del. 

2,488,034. Flame-Resistant Material from 
Guanyl Urea Phosphate Heated with For- 
maldehyde to Obtain a Slightly Viscous Con- 
densation Product and Then Further Poly- 
merizing by Heat after Impregnation on a 
Textile Fabric n the Presence of a Melamine 
Formaldehyde Resin and Stearoyl Oxymethyl 
Pyridinium Chloride. R. A. Pingree, Cranston 
and R. C. Ackerman, Providence, both in 
R. I., assignors, by mesne assignments, to 
Sun Chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. 
2,488,149. Emulsion Polymerization of Dio- 
lefi in the Presence of an Alkyl Ethanola- 
mine Soap. B. M. Vanderbilt, Westfield, N. J., 
and F. Bascom, Staten Island, N. Y., assignors 
to Standard Oil Development Co., a corpor- 
ation of Del. 

2.488.186. Preparing Phenolic Material from 
a Lignin Substance. D. H. Grangaard, assig- 
nor, by mesne assigments, to Sulphite Pro- 

ts Corp., both of Appleton, Wis. 

2,488,332. Phenolic Resin Metal Containing 
Molding Composition. W. P. Rousch, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

2.488.428. Polyhydroxybenzene Formalde- 
hyde Resin Adhesives. F. J. Nagel, Emlenton, 
assignor to Westinghouse’ Electric Corp., 
st Pittsburgh, both in Pa. 

2.488.449.  Organo-Silicon-Phosphorus Pro- 
duct of Reaction between Sodium Methyl 
Octadecyl Phosphate and Dimethyl-Dichloro- 
Silane. C. E. Trautman, Cheswick, Pa., assig- 
nor to Gulf Research & Development Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,488,487. Alkyl Silicon Halide. A. J. Barry, 
Midland, and L. De Pree, Holland, assignors 
to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, both in Mich. 

2.488.495. Condensation of Resorcinol, For- 
maldehyde and Methanol. A. Malashevitz, 
Dunellen, N. J., assignor to Catalic Corp. of 
America, a corporation of Del. 

2,488,502. Polymerization of Styrene in 
Aqueous Emulsion in Conjunction with Po- 
tassium Persulfate, a Sodium Salt of Mahog- 
any Acids, Sodium Bicarbonate, and Dodecyl 
Mercaptan. H. F. Park, East Longmeadow, 
and C. H. Basdekis and R. I. Dunlap, Jr., 
both of Springfield, both in Mass., assignors 
to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo, 

2,488,503. Polymerizing Styrene in Aqueous 
Emulsion in Conjunction with Potassium Per- 
sulfate, Sodium Stearate, Sodium Hydroxide, 
and Dodecyl Mercaptan. H. F. Park, East 
Longmeadow, and C. H. Basdekis and R 
I. Dunlap, Jr., both of Springfield, both in 
Mass., assignors to Monsanto Chemical Co 
St. Louis, Mo. 

2,488,651 Hydroxylated Vinyl Resin Re- 
acted with Chromium Trioxide and Phos- 
phoric Acid. L. R. Whiting, East Orange 
: and M. V. Goodyear, Pittsburgh, Pa 
mnors to Bakelite Corp., a corporation ¢ 











A. L. Rummels 
Powder Co., both 
























Ss 
2,488,690. Aqueous Emulsion Polymerization 
of Butadiene and Styrene in the Presence of 
a Catalyst Combination Composed of Diazo- 
aminobenzene Mixed with an Activating Com- 
pound from the Group of Hydroquinone, Mon- 
ochlorohydroquinone, p-Quinone, Pyrogallol, 
Quinhydrone, Dichlorohydroquinone, and Cat- 
echol. W. N. Stoops, Charleston, W. Va., 
assignor to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
a corporation of N. Y. 

2,488,736. Rubbery Polymers Obtained from 
Monoolefin and a Diolefin with the Aid of 
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COLORFUL DECORATIONS SELL MORE RUBBER AND VINYL PRODUCTS 


ee ee 







Gain new sales appeal 
and better identification 


vith... MEYERCORD 
ELASTI-CALS 


for vinyl and rubber surfaces 


THE DECORATION WITH COLOR AND S-I-R-E-T-C-H 






















R-ELASTI-CALS: Here’s better identification—eye- 
appeal for your product! R-Elasti-cals provide full- 
color decorations, brand marks, for rubber footwear, 
sports equipment, household floor mats, automotive 
and mechanical rubber products. Easily applied 
cold or in the mold, they s-t-r-e-t-c-h with and form an edgeless 
part of the surface. Last the life of the product. 


V-ELASTI-CALS: The answer to full-color decoration and brand 
marking on vinyl surfaces—aprons, purses, upholstering mate- 
rials, curtains, Coasters, seat covers, gun cases, etc. V-Elasti-cals 
are readily adaptable to canvas or duck—for footwear, sporting 
goods, outdoor clothing. Quickly applied by hand or steam 
press. Both R- & V-Elasti-cals can be produced in any design, 
size, or number of colors. Write for FREE samples and details of 
our technical consultation service. Address Dept. 12-1. 


Thee MEYERCORDZ 


World's Largest Decal Manufacturer 
5323 W. LAKE ST fol ier Vclome t yaaa 5 


DECORATE—IDENTIFY— ADVERTISE 
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Friedel-Crafts Catalysts Dissolved in Water 
Containing Alkyl Halide Solvents. KF. A. Pal 


ster. Tex ssigno! ! mesne as 





‘s Poly mers of the Condensation 
Product of Formaldehyde with lt nsaturated 
Esters of Kecocarboxylic PA E. ¢ Shoka 


and FP. A. Devi assignors to Shel 








ent ¢ t I f San Francisce 


$S% Retarding the Deterioration of 
Natural and Synthetic Kubbers by Incor- 
poration of an Antimonyl P olyhydric Phenol 
Containing Orthodihydroxys so inte B \ 
States Rubber ( New Yorl N Y 

2,48 Unecured Butadiene-Styrene Co- 
polymer Containing from 0.1 to 59 of an N- 





Hydroxyphenyl) Pyrrole. | R Valentine 
, ssiznor ‘ Ur 
S es Rubbe ( N Y i N Y 
489,091 Organic P homihunian ( epee. 
S K s 2 ssignor 
ed States Rubber cx New York N. ¥ 
489 . Siloxanes.. I nd W 
i ssignors Corning ss We s 
N Y 
2,489.14 Fractionation Process for 
Preparing Cellulose Acetate Material Pro- 
ductive of substanti: ally Colorless Plastics of 


Optical Clarity. <neisle New Bruns 


2.48 $ Hardenable Urea-Aldehyde Con- 
densate Combined with a Curing Catalyst In- 
cluding an Organo-Boron Trihalide Complex 
Formed by Adding Boron Trifluoride to 
Phenol. ! ( ! I 


t J I 
s : ssiznors i r 
New N Y 
459,18 Condensation Product from 
Acrylonitrile and Dicey: coger Il. Hecher 
eikner : ( annienor to At 
( Nev y } N \ 
2,489,2 Insolubilization of Thermoplastic 
Ethers and Esters of Cellulose. FE. kK. M 
2,489,226 Pigmented Polystyrene. 
Sosmani in ; c «< > aecharekitate 
M ; Mict 


Dominion of Canada 





t Resinous Condensation Product of 
ri h rsphonitrillic ¢ hloride and tl rea. F. G 
Ye assignor t Atlant Re- 








r ely a, bott r a U.s 

460.2 ( conilintaniniaitier an iat Alkyl 
Styrene with boa Aliphatic Iso-Oletin of not 
More Than 5 Carbon Atoms or a Conjugated 
Diolefin of not More Than 6 Carbon Atoms. 








A I ger Drex: H r T D 

Waug pwr assignors Atlantic Re- 
finir ( adelphia, n Pa U.S.A 

460.234 Rubber-Like Polymers from a 

Mixture of Isobutylene and Isoprene. A. I 

Hersberger Drexel FI ssignor te Atlant 
R ng ¢ P a Iphia, bot n Pa I A 
60.257 Polymerization of Monomeric Vinyl 
Ester. M. M. Brubaker, bx hwyn, and R. A 
S I nt re Pp TSA ssignors 

Ir « < Mor P.Q 

g s E Por » : 


§ E auteion I olymerization of Methyl 
Methacrylate. M Brubaker, I 











wyn, 
\ bson, Lar zg n 
= Ssizg s t ( I stries, Lt 

‘ P.Q ssig rs Por l€ 
) « r Wilmington, Del., U.S.A 
$60,259 Copolymerization of Acrylonitrile 
with a eee E ster of a Mono- 

carbonyRe Acid. M B tz hwy 

r I reg n Pa 








Ww m r , I 





enebusial. 4. Cooy > 
ssignors Expar 
of Croydor England 
460,2 Polymerization of N-Vinyl Pyrrole 


Compounds by Dissolving in a Di-Halogenated 
Alkyl Compound and Subjecting the Solution 
to the Action of an Acid- merges Cc eee ag 
tion Catalyst. D. E, 








ssigne Gener ry 
460,27 F oils and Films of ) N- 
\ inyl | Py rrole Compounds. M. T. Orinik 
} assignor : xeneral Aniline & 
} New York otk mn N. FY U.S.A 


460,284 Heat-Set Resin Which Is the Re- 
action Product of a Monohydric Phenol-Alde- 
hyde Resin and the Chemical Addition Prod- 
uct of Hexamethylenetetramine and Kesor- 





cinol P. H. Rhodes, Kingston as- 
signor te Pennsvivania (< icts Cc 

Pe i, ass gy to Koppers (C<¢ Ine ritts 
bi both in P both in the U.S.A 





urgh d 
460,285 Heat. anetinn Resinous Product 
from Resorcin and an Oil. J 

Seattle, Wash., assignor to 


Products Co., Petrolia, ass 


Norton, 


ia Coal 





Koppers 
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Aqueous Emulsion 








Esterifying Maleie “Acid or Fumarie Acid 






elamiihiadl Alcohol Having é Terminal ‘Double- 








and Vinyl Chloride. 








U nsaturate d ¢ nlorans ated 




















Ti. ermoplastic it y. 





¥ 
Rubber Obtained 


Gly col- Isoprops lene 
; F 








Moisture-P roof. Hes at- Sealing Films 





Antioxidant Dis- 


United Kingdom 


Copolymer of Vinylidene Chloride. 








Alky lorthosilicates. 








vt Halide Composi- 
*h 





Punctures: ™ Pneumatic 











629,481. Resinous Materials. Harvel R: 
seare h Cor, : : 
dake Amines. Cornir 





ks. 

Dimethyl Silicone Gums. Britis 
10mson-Houston ¢ 

629,490. Oll- Modified ‘Alkya Resins. In 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd I>. Athertor 
and J. K. Lovell. 





629,491. Monochloromethy oe - Methyl- 
Siloxane. Dow Corning Cory 

629,537. Nitrogen and Sulfur Containing 
Beta-Substituted Carboxylic Acids. B } 


Goodrich Co. 

629,584 Synthetie Resins. J. bk. Lennar 
es, F. G. Wilson, J. Pearson, F. A. Pain 
i J. Vaughan. 
bi9,642 Dimethyl Silicone Gums. Ihr s 
1son-Houston Co., Ltd 

629.663. Dispersion of Rubber Latex Com 
pounding Ingredients. Firestor Tire & Rut 

P Go 
9,668 Cellular Thermoplastic Materials 














grap ‘tion & Maintenance C 
HH. E. s and D. E. Pa ngton 
629,695 Prep: tration _ of High- Viscosity 


Polyvinyl Alcohol. Shawinigan Resins Cory 
529,719. Mono-Chloromethyl Silicon Chilo 





rides. Dow Corning Cory 

629,787 Coating Compositions Containing 
Synthetic Resins. Westinghouse Electric In 
ternational Co. 

630,022. Interpolymers of Styrene’ with 


Pelymerie Fatty Acid Esters and (¢ oa ing 
Cc eee er Obtained therefrom. L 
s Ltd., L. E. Wake ford, and 

1, E. B 








esentat Ce 
140. Adhesive Resinous Cc ompositions. 
B. 3 Goodrich Co 

630,162 Alkali and Acid Resistant Poly- 
amine- mamued Phenol-Formaldehyde Resins 


ral is 
Bake € p 











630,258 synthetic Resins. Mississippi Val- 
ley Research Laboratories. 
} 319 Compositions Containing Polymeric 
ones. Westinghouse Electrie Int one 
630,334 Coating Compositions. ae | 
ig de Nemours & Co Inc 





,3a8 Plasiicized Polymeric Vinyl Ha- 
ompositions. B. F. Goodrich Co 

362 Rubber-Like Polymers. J. Cc. Ar 
Standard Oil Development Co.). 
Polymerizable Materials. Imperial 
Industries, Ltd., and R 


* 
> en C 


i 
Hammond 
Polysiloxane Resins, British 
-Houston Co., Ltd 
Polymerization Process. Phillips 
Co 
30,488 Setting Compositions. |)unlop Rub 
50.5 1 i taub 
3 ing Sulfur-Containing Or- 
ganic Compounds against Oxidation and Set- 











ting Compositions Produced therefrom. Dun 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., and M. Goldstaub. 
630,606 Fluorecarbons and = Fluorehydro- 


Carbons. W. N. Haworth, 
V. Appleton 

530,610. Aecylated Esters of Hydroxy-Sub- 
stituted 18 Carbon Atom Aliph: atic Mono- 
carboxylic Acids. B. F. Goodrich Co 

630,611. Polymerizing Unsaturated Mono- 
meric Organic aterials. 1B. F. Goodrich 

630,618 a Resins. | 


Smith, and E 











sritish Indus- 





Plastics, Lt 
H30,625 Linear Polythioesters. Wingfoot 
Corp 
630,644 Preparation of Tetramethyl  Sili- 
cate, British Thomson-Houston, Ltd. 
630,647 and 630,663. Adhesives for Adhe- 


sively Uniting Materials, Especially Metals, 
Ciba 
me 





Synthetic Resin Compositions 
‘an Co 

‘ Resolution of Azeotropic 

of Chlorosilanes. Britisl 


- Con 





Mixtures 
Thomson-Houston 





1 Compositions, British 
Houston Co., Ltd 


Siloxane Resins. Dow Corning 





Alkyd Resins. Bakelite Corp 

630,951 Organo-Silicon Esters. J. G. Fife 
(Dow Corning Corp.) 
52. Organo-Silic 





n <Aleohols. J.) OG 
F (Dow Corning Corp.) 
0,955. Adhesive Compositions. A H 


Stevens (Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.) 
3 2. Preparation of Linear Polyesters. 
W el Aah Corp 

31,002. Compounds of Alginie Acid and 
Its Derivatives. Alginate Industries, Ltd., J. 
Kk. Speakman, N. H. Chamberlain, and C. M 
©. Dorkin 


631,006. Stabilized Synthetic 





Polymers. 








Thomson-Houston Co Ltd 
Organo-Dihaloenosiloxanes. Bri 
“homson-Houston Co., Ltd 
631,020 Polyamides. British Celanese Ltd 
631,049. Organo- Silicon-Aleohols. J. G. 
Fife «Dow Corning Corp.) 
631,055 Solutions of Polyvinyl Deriva- 


tives. Soc Rhodiaceta 

631,109. Artificial Thermosetting Resin. 
Quaker Oats Co. 

631,117. Polymers and Copolymers of Fu- 
marie Acid Diesters. J. ©. Arnold (Standard 
Oil Development Co.) 
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“DUTCH BOY” 


STABILIZERS 


aa | Ae for 


INYL RESINS 


[ 1 Cc oride Oly ers amt Co JOLY ers 
} 


< ae 
Specifically desione ; 
protecti 7 signed to give your om ae ; 
on against heat and light agin yi plastics maximum 
Our techni om git agme- 
nical sti : 
problems Writ ‘ . ong be glad to help solve y : 
; e us for complete informati — special 
ation. 


pre ADVANTAGES 
‘ aximum reactive lead content 
e eg for specific needs 
@ Widely i i 
ie el compatible with other compound 
‘conomical pounds ingredients 


@ Uniform quality 





ts and their uses 











This chart describes some of our produc 















RECOMMENDED 
FOR USE IN 


CHEMICAL 




















Generally used in combination with 
DS-207. Works best with organic ester 
type plasticizers. 


















“Dutch Boy” Electrical compounds 


Tribase 


Tri-basic Lead Sulphate 


Lowest volume cost stabilizer especially 
recommended for electrical compounds. 












Basic Lead Silicate 
Sulphate Complex 


Insulated wire 





“Dutch Boy”’ 
Tribase E 












. ’ ; with Plumb-O sil B and 
Sheeting, extrusion and : ‘ : 

ded nor , lectricals. Adds 
mo # compoun fp sis lubricity and stabili 
insulated wire an ee gee 
See h fig alone os stabilizer and lubricant for 
viny! P onograph recore® rigid vinyl moldings. 




















“Dutch Boy ; 
DS-207 


Di-basic Lead Stearate 























Easy processing. Gives @ high degree of 
transiucence- 






Co-precipitate of Lead 
Orthosilicate and 
Silica Gel 


Sheeting and 


“Dutch Boy” 
upholstery stocks 


Plumb-O-Sil A 























For translucent compounds and bright 











Translucent film and 
sheeting, belting 


Co-precipitate of Lead 
Orthosilicate and 
Silica Gel 










colors, minimizes spewing 


“Dutch Boy” 
Plumb-O-Sil B 

















Low volume cost, excellent electrical 






Co-precipitate of Lead 
Orthosilicate and 
Silica Gel 







“Dutch Boy’ 
Plumb-O-Sil B 
Electrical Grade 


Insulated wire characteristics. 




















General purpose stabilizer for heat 
and light. 


Electrica! stocks and 


Di-basic Lead 
opaque films 


Phthalate 


“Dutch Boy” 
Dythal 




































Excellent for heat and light with organic 


ester and polymeric type plasticizers; 
\izer; useful with 















All opaque stocks 
including Plastisols and 
Organosols 







Di-basic Lead 


“Dutch Boy” 
Phosphite 


Dyphos 























Useful in small amounts with phosphate 


Vinyl flooring compounds. 
type plasticizer. Antioxidant stabilizer. 


Rubber stocks OS 
scorch activator 












Normal Lead 
Salicylate 





Dutch Boy” 
Normasal 





non- 
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MACHINERY 


United States 


2,486,666 oe Tool <2 eer Rubber 
Strip. \ n, P vy, Okla 
2 Apparatus io Working sheet 
Material. F. B. Pt ar, Akron, ©., assignor 
of one-half t J R Crossan 

2 4 aad hine for Wrapping Objects 
in Heat- Stretchable and Heat-Sealable Mate- 

Pfeiffe 





rial. cs 2 Akron, O assignor 
half J R. Crossan 
2,486,761 Page eee for Working Sheet 
Material. F. Bb r, Akron, O 
2,486,7¢ ieniates for Making Flexible 
Tubes. R. E. Roberts, Ridgefield, Conn 
187,122 Apparatus for Forming a Col- 


lapsible ‘Partition Structure for an Inflatable 








Article. J. M. Flore and J. A. Weber, both of 
AkKron O assignors to B F. Goodric Co 
N York, N. ¥ 
187,149 Adhesive Sheet Material sSplicer. 
W. Leg r Akror ’ nor to B 
( drich C« New York, ? Y 
2,487.1 apparatus for Making Belts. R 
E L, in, Barbe rton, O assignor to 
I F h Ce New York, N. Y 





Loading Apparatus for Supply- 















- 45% 
ing Cemented Drums to a Tire-Building Ma- 
chine. } Sterna ( 1hog ‘all and J 
P. Sapy cane. both in O., assignors to B. F 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 

2,487,42¢ Injection porenncied Apparatus. 
VW Pp I t, assignor to Chrysler 
Corp rk, both in Mich 

2,487 Sheet Folding Machine, 
R. F N. ¥ 

2,487,91 Extrusion Equipment. c c 
Waddell, Aruba Neth West Indies 
and H. H. Vickers, U W. W. Water 
man ‘ranford, bott ssignors 
Standard © De ( a corpora- 
tion of Del 

2,488,141 Film Processing Device. V. E 


Pratt and G. F. Gray, both of Norwalk, Conn 
2,488,142 Apparatus for Automatically 
Precessing een V. E. Pratt, G. F. Gray, and 
D. E. Reed, also of Norwalk, Conn.; Gray 
and Reed assignors to Pratt 
2,488,189 Machine for Mixing, Milling, 
and Extruding Plastic Materials. A. W. Han- 








son, assignor to Dow Chemical Co both of 
Midland, Mich 

2,488,344 Mechanism for Forming, Dis- 
Ph ig and a Blocks of Plastic 
Material. G 4 estreet, Richmond, and 
H %. Sa .« t, assignors to T. Wall 
& Sons, I .ondon, all in England 

2,488,576 Apparatus for Extruding Mate- 


rial around a Plurality of Continuously Ad- 
vancing get erp G. E. Berggren, Balti- 
more, Md., assignor to Western Electric Co., 
Int New York, N Y 

2,488,595 Apparatus for Plasticizing and 
Straining Plastic Material. G. E. Henning, 





Baltimore, Md., assignor Western Electric 

Co., Inc. "New rork, N. ¥X 
Cord Flexing Machine. ¢. B 
O., and L. Larrick, Charlottes- 
assignors to B. F. Goodrich Co., 

) N. ¥ 

2,488, 78¢ Injection Molding Machine. <A 
Ss Watkins, Walpole, N H assignor, bys 
nesne assignments Produx Corp., Port 


2,455,863. Apparatus for Building Pneu- 
matic Tires. J. I. Haase, assignor to Wing- 


foot Cory both of Akron, © 












2,488,9 Vuleanizer. D. G npel, Ak 
ron, assignor to Sun Rubber Co., sarberton, 
both n oO 

2,488,997 rg ne for Cooling Sheet 
Material. Thorr gorda Brooklyn, assig- 
nor to Un es Rubbe Co New York, 
both in N 
Dominion of Canada 

460,002-00% Torch to weae Thermoplastic 
Material. W M. Phillip Jr., assignor to 
Udylite Corp both of Detre t, Mich., U.S.A 


460,004 pf ee for Plasticizing Vul- 
canized Conjugate Diolefin ee Material. 
J. C. Elgin, Princeton, N. J., and E. F. Sver- 
drup, assignors to U. s Ratber Reclaiming 
Co., Inc., both of Buffalo, N. Y., both in the 
U.S.A 

460,111 Mold for Molding a Sealing Ele- 
ment Directly upon a Series of Spaced- Apart 
Fastener Elements. OS a ipp, Akron, O., 









ssignor B. | Goodricl New York 
Mw. U 

460 ‘Device to Make Cast Film. A. J. 
Seitz, assignor ) Wingfoot Corp., both of 
Akron, O U.S.A 

460,371-372 Apparatus for Making Plastic 
Wheel Trim. G. A. Lyon, Allenhurst, N. J., 
U.8.A;: 

460,966 Cable Forming Machine. E. Ber- 
talan Oak codes Ill., and J. A. Wagner, 
‘level: and Height O., assignors t Western 
Elec Co., Inc New York, N. Y., all in 
the A 





UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


Device for Testing and Winding 


2,485,871 
Conductor Cable Covered 


Electrical 





up an s 
with Insulation. Entwistle, Cranston, 
James L. Entwistle Co., Paw- 





as®ignor 
in R. 

Hose Ena Fitting. B. A. Main, 
r to Aeroquip Corp., both of Jack- 





Hydraulic Connector for Flexible 


by mesne as 





Main, assignor, 


Hose. D. \ 
Aeroquip Corp., both of Jack- 


signments, to 


°.486,084. Tool for Pulling an Inner Tube 
Valve Stem through a Valve Stem Receiving 
Hole in a Tire Rim. F. D. Webster, Wateska, 
Ill. 


Dominion of Canada 


459,994. Apparatus for Inserting a Cylin- 
drical Inner Bearing Member within a Rub- 
ber Bushing. P. C. Hutton, assignor to Silent- 
bloc, Ltd., both of London, England 

400,116. Traction Device for Wheeled Ve- 
hicles. B. D. Irvin, Ottawa, Ont., assignor 
to His Majesty the King in the Right of 

snted by the Minister of Na- 
ice, Ottawa, Ont. 


United Kingdom 


Electric 





Cable Cover Slitter. J. 





Lucas, Ltd and R. J. Whitehouse 

628,861. _ Torque Counteracting Rotors ‘wad 
Helicopters. Firestone Tire & Rubber Cc 

629.134 ‘Vehicle Wheels. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., and P. B. Chatterton. 

: Vehicle Wheels. Dunlop Rubber 
os oan and P. B. Chatterton. 

629,890 ccadnans Control Devices for Pneu- 
matic Tires. M. Navarro and E. J. and A. E 
United States 

511,51 Nottapinn. Flus! tank balls 
Seully Rubber Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

511,519. Dura Hyde. Athletic balls 
Olympic Sporting Goods Co., Inc., New York 
oe e 

511,524. Super-Seal. Inner tubes. United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y 

511,525. Hudson's Woodward Shops. Rain- 
eoats J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

11,684 Crescent. Cables. Crescent Co., 
Inc., Pawtucket, R. I 

1.685. Crescent Wiry Joe. Cables. Cres 
cent Co., Inc., Pawtucket, R. I. 

11,700. KeKo. Baby pants and _ bibs 





Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co., Inc., Shelby- 








; Ind. 

511,777. Dura-Clear. Plastic film. Harwid 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

511,782 Wes- Mor. Shoe and tire cleats 
Morrone Mfg. Co., Westerly, R. I. 

511,788 Kwik-On. Anti-skid chains 
eerless Chain Co., Winona, Minn 

511,807 Red Seal. Separator cloth. Joanna 
Western Mills Co., Chicago, II] 

511,808 Blue Seal. Separator cloth. Joanna 
Western Mills Co., Chicago, Ill 

511,809. Gold Seal. Separator cloth. Joanna 
Western Mills Co., Chicago, Ill 

511,810. W arnoseal, Separator cloth. Joanna 






Western Mills Co., Chicago, III. 


511,816 Circle containing representation 0 
Atlas carrving the world on his shoulders, 

words: “It Holds The World War- 
Atlas Brake Lining.” Brake linings 
Wales, Pa 


f 





ana n 
ranted 
Atlas Asbestos Co., North 


511,841 Panama. Packing and hose. Van 
Camp Hardware & Iron Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind 

11,874. Safety-Speed. Tires and _ tubes 
Richmond Rubber Co., Inc., Richmond, Va 
11,876 Kro-Flite. Golf balls A, <3 

Sy} jing & Bros., Inc Chicopee, Mass 
Browning Gripbelt. Belting. 





Browning Mfg. Co., Maysville, Ky. 
5 Representation of a 
the word: ‘**Maxply.” 


streamer 
Tennis and 








rackets Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
3uffalo, N. Y. 
935. Linda Alive. Dolls. Ideal Novelty 
y Co., Hollis, N. Y 
511,944. Corsair. Tires. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O 
512,06 Comavar. Paints, vinyl coatings, 
Continued on page 478) 


OBITUARY 


Herbert J. Long 





HILE attending a sales mee of 
the Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of United States Rubber Co. at Naugatuck 





Conn., of which he was technical represen- 
tative in the Chicago and Detroit area, 
Herbert J. Long died on Novem») 14. 


He was born in Jamestown, O., January 6, 
1891. 

Mr. Long’s education was acquire 
Columbus, O., and Johnstown, Pa., scl 
and Ohio State University, College of 
Engineering. 

On leaving college he joined the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., and 
two years later was sent to Canada as 
G wdyear 








assistant manager of Canadian 

Tire & Rubber, Ltd. At the beginn if 
World War I he returned to this. ountry 
and went to Washington, D. C., to take 
charge of pyrotechnics in the trench war- 
fare division of Army Ordnance. After the 
war he joined the Nixon Nitration Works 


New Jersey as a division sales manager, 
a position he held for 19 years. He became 
associated with Naugatuck in 1937. 

\ Mason, the deceased was also a mem- 
ber of the Ohio State University “Var- 
sity O” Association, Ohio State Alumni 
Association, the 25-year Club of the Divi- 
sion of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., the 
Detroit and Chicago Rubber groups, Si 
Alpha Epsilon, and the Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Long is survived by his wife. a son, 
a daughter, a grandson, a brother, and his 
mother. 


F. W. Gaver 


HE chiet chemist at the Elmhurst Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y., 
F. W. Gaver, died on November 21. of 


coronary thrombosis. Funeral services and 
burial were on November 25 at Berryville, 
Va. 

Mr. Gaver was born in Berryville, De- 
cember 17, 1886. He had been employed by 
Parker Stearns & Co., Inc., Whitehall 
Tatum, and Jenkins Valve Co. before com- 


ing to Elmhurst on August 14, 1939. 
Surviving the deceased are the widow 
and a brother. 
Charles N. Waterman 
HARLES N. WATERMAN, secre- 


tary and a director of H. Kohnstamm 
X Co., Inc., Ne W York, N. Y., died Noyem- 
ber 27 as the result of a heart attack sut- 
fered two weeks before. He was born in 
New York in 1886. 

Mr. Waterman had been in the 
of the chemical manufacturing 
since 1908, when he started as an office boy. 
Working his way through various _posi- 
tions, he later organized the company’s ex- 
port department and was the director of 
supplies and materials purchases lor vears. 

Mr. Waterman belonged to the Masons, 
Palestine Lodge No. 204, F. and A.M.. and 
was its Past Master. He also was a mem- 
ber of Society B’nee Salem. 

Funeral services were held November 29 
at Riverside Chapel in New York, tol- 
lowed by burial at Evergreen Cemetery. 

Mr. Waterman leaves two daughters 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Alco Oil & Chemical Corporation is now in a position 


to supply their new 


VULCARITES 


AQUEOUS DISPERSIONS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 
The Vulearites are useful for the preparation of rubber and vul- 
canizable resin latices. In addition to the standard VULCARITES 
such as those of sulfur, zine oxide, antioxidants, accelerators and 
blends of them, specially prepared VULCARITES are available on 
request to meet specific latex compounding problems. 


* * * 


Samples and technical information available promptly on request. 


PRODUCTS 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION "smn": 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 






















WE HAVE BEEN MAK- 
ING ALL TYPES OF 
EXTRUDERS FOR THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1879. 


Your enquiries will receive the 
benefit of over 65 years’ expe- 
rience. We also manufacture 
a wide range of other pro- 
cessing plant for the Rubber 
and Plastic Industries. 






An 8-inch Shaw 
Strainer 





( ENGLAND 
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i emai ||] NEW! 


Since I849 





OUTSOLE SIZE MARKER 
FOR 
RUBBER 
SOLES 


Marks from 
1 to 191/2 
in half sizes. 





END VIEW) 


Pe 
This newest addition to the famous 
Hoggson and Pettis line of mark- 
ing tocls is made of high grade 
steel, chrome plated. Available with 
three different fractional-size symbols 
besides the regular | 2. Letter heights 
from '4" to °s”. Write for com- 


plete details. 


1418 Brewery St., 
Pacific Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angelcs 


New Haven 7, Conn. 








HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 








RUBBER 


CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 


Sole Distributors 


DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 


120°: WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N Y 


BOSTON LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 


Universal Testing 
Machine 


EVELOPMENT of 


an improved, low- 


cost universal testing 
machine, Model 60-H, 
of 60,000-pound  capa- 


city with two ranges 
has been announced by 
Baldwin Locomotive 


Works, Philadelphia 42, 
Pa: Designed like 
larger Baldwin ma- 


chines with hydraulic 
loading unit separate 
from the indic ating and 
control unit, the recoil 
from breaking © speci- 
mens is isolated, and 
maximum dial hands 
can be adjusted wi 
minimum drag The 
two-unit design also 
permits varying their 
ative positions to suit any requirement. 

Other features of the new machine are its exceptionally rigid, 
two-column design which gives high accessibility in handling 
specimens and simplifies observations; and loads being applied 
by an integrated piston and elevating cage consisting of the 
table, two uprights. and upper gripping head, all of which have 
a six-inch stroke. A motor drive for positioning the lower - 
ping head within ew feature and 
ives a range of 17 inches at 10 inches a minute. Loading controls 
ive infinitely variable speed between zero and two inches a 
inute. Vertical distance between gripping heads may be one 
to 18 inches, the latter including the stroke. Clear lateral space 
between columns is 10 inches. | bl 











New Baldwin Model 60-H Universal 
Testing Machine 














ie loading cage is another 





table is arranged for trans- 

















testing < ee is drilled to secure standard transverse tools at 
s of 12, 18 1 24 inches. 
high range, 60,000 pounds, is graduated in 100-pound units 
a 16-1 inch diameter indicator 1: while the low or 20,000- 
ound range is graduated in 20-pound units. Bourdon gages for 
both ranges are precision Emery type. with accuracy within 
1% or one dial division, whichever is greater. These gages art 
nected directly with the loading cylinder. A standard Bald- 
vin recorder can be used with the mac if desired 





Improved 
Pressure Gage 


a development oi 
a mechanical - typ 
recording absolute pres- 
sure gage said to be 
based on an entirely 
new principle has been 
innounced by ristol 
0:, Wate x eg Y 
Conn. The gage has | a 
pressure - sealed lever 
arm so constructed that 
it is fractionless, en- 
tirely free from lost 
motion, and free of 
turning moments owing 
to changes in differen- 
tial pressure across the 
arm. This design makes 
possible the recording 
£ extremely low ab- 
Bristol Series 500 Recording Absolute solute pressure ranges. 
Pressure Gage Known as the Series 


( 
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500 recording absolute pressure gage, the instrument is available 
lil pressure ranges from 0 to 20 millimeters of mercury and up. 
Several instruments with the extremely low range of 0 to 6 
millimeters mercury absolute pressure have been used success- 
fully. 

The new instrument is rugged in construction and can be used 
under ordinary plant conditions. It gives an accurate record of 
vacuum in terms of absolute pressure, inherently correct for bar- 
ometric variations. The instrument is offered as a recorder, as 
an automatic controller, and for remote measurement and auto- 

atic control of absulute pressure. 


Folder tor Plastic 
Sheet Materials 


HE Taber Model 123- 

90° Thermocreaser, an 
improved production mod- 
el of its former Thermo- 
creaser, has been an- 
nounced by Taber In- 
strument Corp., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. The 
new machine is designed 
to make right-angle folds 
on sheet plastic mate- 
rials used in making rec- 
tangular transparent con- 
tainers and other types of 
packages. Folds of less 
than 90 degrees can also 
be made by either adjust- 
ing the temperature of 
the folding blade or al- 
tering the shape of the 
groove in the folding die. 
The new model can also 
be used for line emboss- 
ing of sheet plastic, imi- 
tation leather, genuine 
leather, and other similar 
materials. 

Improved features of this bar creaser include a toggle linkage 
that provides faster travel of the blade and better control of 
folding; ease of operation, since the operator works in a com- 
fortable sitting position and controls the folding cycle by swing- 
ing the pedal backward and forward; an adjustab!e thermoswitch 
to control automatically the forming blade temperature, together 
with a dial thermometer indicating the exact temperature; and a 
metal chilling die to set automatically the fold after forming 
with the hot blade. This die has a groove on one side for heavy 
materials, and on the reverse side for folding light materials. 
The rubber cushion supporting the die can be placed on top of 
the die for better folding of certain types of materials. The work 
table, furthermore. has a laminated plastic surface and is metal 
bound. 





New Taber Model 123—90° 
Thermocreaser 


Durface | 


PYROMETERS 


for every purpose 


The routine use of CAMBRIDGE Surface 
Pyrometers takes the guesswork out of tem- 





perature determination in many industries. 
The CAMBRIDGE is accurate, dependable, 
rugged, quick-acting and easy to use. The 
Roll Model is for checking surface tempera- 
tures of still or moving rolls. The Needle 
Model is for insertion into materials in a 
plastic or semi-plastic state for within-the- 
mass temperature determination. The Mold 
Model is for checking surface temperatures 
of mold cavities and surfaces of almost 
any contour. 


Send for Bulletin I94SA. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3709 Grand Central Terminal 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


Moisture Indicators and Recorders * Physical Testing Instruments 
Surface Pyrometers * Laboratory Instruments for A. C. & D. C. * Galvanometers 
Engineering Instruments * Gas Analysis Equipment * Physiological Instruments 

and many other Mechanical and Electrical Instruments 





























---long flex. life --- 


SEE PAGE 384 





New Stock Cooling Rack 


This new Rack gives 
unobstructed access to 
three sides of each 
tray and offers a con- 
venient method for 
storing materials that 
require cooling or air 
drying. The one piece 
construction Trays are 
spring supported and 
can be quickly raised 
or lowered, free from 
all locking devices. 
Racks having 18 per- 
forated trays 36° x 
36” or plain surface 
trays 36” deep by 4 
fe. G6 ft; and S&S: ft. 
long, can be furnished 
either stationary or 


mounted on casters. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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EAGLE- 
PICHER 


pigm ents 
ey 


> Red Lead (95%:97% : 98%} 
> Sublimed Litharge 
> Litharge 


> Basic Carbonate of White 
Lead 


> Sublimed White Lead 


for the 


rubber 


> Basic White Lead Silicate 


>» Sublimed Blue Lead 


dustry 





> Zinc Pigments 
59 plants located in 27 states 


give Eagle-Picher’s activi- 


ties a national scope. THE 
Strategic location of plants 


aE: ie EAGLE-PICHER 
and extensive production 
facilities enable Eagle- COMPANY 
Picher to serve industry EACLE 
with increased efficiency... 
we manufacture a compre- : Cine > If? 
hensive line of both lead ¢ 
and zinc pigments for the PICHER 


ubber, paint and other é 
. P General Offices: 


process industries. Cincinnati (1), Ohio 

On the Pacific Coast: . i pore ' xo <4 

ASSOCIATED LEAD & ZINC CO. Te é eT < 
2700 - 16th Avenue, S.W 


Washington : _t SS 3 








THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 





BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 
TRenton 2-8519 


& 
RUBBER 
U 


D Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
Hemlock 2188 
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EUROPE 
NETHERLANDS 


Annual Report of the Rubber Foundation 


The annual report of the Rubber Foundation for 1948 again 
bears testimony to the diversity of the activities of this organi- 
zation. During the past year it maintained close contact with the 
Indonesian Rubber Research Institute as well as with foreign 
rubber institutions. In the course of the year many foreig 
visitors were received; while staff members made trips abroad 
to study and to attend and deliver lectures. 

Activities of the chemico-physical research department cen- 
tered on rubber hydrochlorides, chlorinated rubber, and eyclize 1 
rubber; progress was made on the process involving the addition 
ot hydrochloric acid to latex; thermal and photochemical stability 
of rubber hydrochloride films was improved, and a method was 
developed for working rubber hydrochloride powder into calen- 
dered films. Investigations on solubility of cyclized rubber from 
latex indicated that the basis of the breaking-down reaction of 
cyclized rubbers is probably an oxidation mechanism differing 
from that operating in rubber. Some improvements are reported 
in the preparation cf chlorinated rubbers and a good deal of 
progress in their technical application. 

Investigations of emulsion polymerization of rubber latex with 
certain vinyl compounds were begun, and necessary polymeriza- 
tion apparatus was designed. 

Physico-chemical research work included measurements of the 
pe rmeability to gases of rubbers and Pliofilm, studies of the ther- 
mal stability of rubber hydrochlorides, studies on silver nitrats 
rubber, and on electron model substartces for rubber. In the lat- 
ter connection it was found that the “lone pair” electrons of 
the nitrogen atom of crystal violet bear a great resemblance to 
the pi-electrons of the double linkage of rubber, and experiments 
made with the “electron” model substance for rubber—that is 
crystal violet and sulfur, Peachey sulfur and chlorine sulfur, 
led to important conclusions on rubber vulcanization; crystal 
violet seems to be an accelerator. 

Among the numerous analytical investigations are reported de- 
termination of unsaturation, determination of chlorine; spectro- 
scopic investigations of rubber, derivatives. 

The physical tests included investigations on temperature co- 
efficient of elastic tension, properties of rubber subjected to two 
dimensional elongation, dynamical testing, various X-ray in- 
vestigations. 

The chief object of investigation by the technological depart- 
ment was the new GR-S polymerized at 41° F. It was found that 
this “cold rubber” is easier to process than standard GR-S, 
behaving more like natural rubber. In a vulcanized carbon-black 
compound “cold rubber” showed no marked improvement over 
standard GR-S in abrasion resistance, or to flex-cracking. Ten- 
sile strength, however, was better, as were elongation at break 
(50 to 100% higher) and Shore resilience (75 against 55-60) 
Accelerated aging tests resulted less favorably for “cold rub- 
ber” than for GR-S, and it is added, a inferior to 
results with natural rubber.” On the other hand the results of 
load tests (over fixed pets of time) were more favorable for 
“cold rubber” than for GR-S 

Other synthetic rubbers examined included two “Thiokols,” 
Hycar OS-10, and Geon polyblend—a mixture of polyvinylchlor 
ide and Hycar OR. 

The department also investigated tensile strength as a func- 
tion of temperature, improved apparatus for determining impact 
resilience, conducted new brittle point tests, and studied maleic 
acid anhydride rubber reaction product as material for ebonite. 

Aiming at a cheap rubber-containing material that could com 
pete with linoleum, Elastoleum, a rubber-wood meal product was 
developed which is said to be moldproof and to have about the 
same resistance to chemicals as cork linoleum. 

The development department is now under J. yan Houwening< 
since A. J. Ultee, former acting director of the department and 
head of the patent department, resigned. Dr. Ultee however, has 
consented to continue to lecture at the Foundation on certain 
special subjects. 

With rubber and latex more easily obtainable, the development 
department was particularly active during 1948, for althoug! 
the home rubber industry, swamped with orders as it was at 
the time, showed little interest in new developments, the Foun- 
dation had a weather eye out for the signs of over-production 
abroad that were becoming evident. 

The development department is promoting rubber powder in 
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sphalt for roads, factory floors, and joint fillings; the use of 
rubber tires and floorings in agriculture; Rupal, a spreadable 
flooring made from latex;' Elastoleum; the Positex process; 
foam rubber, etc. 

ests are to be conducted to determine the practical value of 
a patent covering the use of rubber for packing wood for ship- 

ent, to protect it from the teredo, and to develop a suitably 
li ed paper bag to take the place of packing cases for planta- 
tion rubber. A trial shipment with paper bags holding 50.8 kilo- 
grams of sheet and up to 40 kilograms of crepe has already 
been made and proved encouraging se that 50 more tons of 
rubber so packed are to be sent to various ports in America and 
Europe. In time it is planned to be able to replace the paper 
bag by one of rubber derivative. Meanwhile it is pointed out 
that the paper bags are cheaper than packing cases, and that 
a bag holding 40 to 50 kilograms of rubber can be carried by 
me man; consequently lower shipping and freight charges should 
result. 


See India Ruprer Wor tp, .\ug., 1949, p. 620 


Vredestein Tire Factory 


The October issue of Rubber, publication of the Rubber Stitch- 
gives some details about the Vredestein Enschede tire fac- 
in which The B. F. Goodrich Co. is interested and which 
Collyer, Goodrich president, is quoted as having said is 
most modern equipped and organized tire factory of the 








world.” 

It is pointed out that while Goodrich cooperated on the_con- 
struction and equipment of the factory, it is a typically Dutch 
enterprise, and only 18% of the shares are held by Americans. 
All the employes are Dutch, and two-thirds of the machines and 
other equipment are entirely of Netherlands manufacture; only 
what could not be obtained except from America was imported. 

Of the chief basic materials, rubber from Indonesia exclusively, 
and locally manufactured rayon are employed. The factory, now 
in production with a daily output of 500 tubes and 500 tires, 
is i ebtly planning new developments and expected to begin 
manutacture ot tubeless tires by the end of 1949. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Carbon Black Production Menaced? 


Certain British manufacturers of carbon black and lamp black 
seem to be facing an unexpected difficulty. The Ministry of 
Health proposes to issue a new drait order extending some of 
the provisions of the Alkali Works Orders whereby carbon 
black production works would also become affected. These orders 
concerned primarily with the health of workers might require 
full —T of manufacturing processes. At a public inquiry 
held by Damon, Chief Alkali Inspector, representatives 
ot Geeloae involved entered their protests. 

Col. R. H. Studholme, director of Philblack, Ltd., asked that 
black production works be exempted from the proposed law. He 
pointed out that manufacturers of carbon black in England had 
not been consulted, not even his own firm, probably the largest 
carbon black manufacturer in England. He then went on to 
state that Philblack had been licensed by an American company 
to make a particular type of carbon black by a secret American 
process. The British company was half-way through the con- 
struction of works that would cost about £1,000,000 and which 
were designed to produce carbon black by the process it had un- 
dertaken to keep secret. But if the proposal in the draft order 
became law, the inspectors might require information which the 
company had contracted not to reveal. If particulars of the 
process were nevertheless disclosed, the licensors could termi- 
nate the license and Philblack, Ltd., would be unable to carry on 
in England. Discussing health precautions, Colonel Studholme 
declared that special and very expensive plant had already been 
designed to prevent pollution of the atmosphere by carbon black, 
which it would be impossible to redesign if the law imposed new 
requirements. 

Other black manufacturers presented their cases, and when 
the enquiry ended, it was evident that something would be done 
to see the matter from their point of view and that they would 
be consulted before the order was finally made. 
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The body of Type 
“E’’, above, is en- 
tirely of the strong- 
est forged steel. All 
of the internal metal 
parts are of hard 
chromium plated 
stainless steel. A 
formed packing of 
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Represented in Principal Cittes 





Pressure Regulators 
Pump Governors 


perior to leather is " 
used which is im- —. Feed 
mune to all fluids _ 

. [} Damper Regulators Humidity Controllers 


commonly used in = 
hydraulic machinery. Temperature Regula- Thermostats 
tors } Balanced Valves 


The pressure on the 
Control Valves 


seat is balanced by [7] Exhaust Control Sys- 


a piston with the re- tems } Oil Control Cocks 
sult that variations ; P ! 
in initial pressure ;m and address on 
have little effect on g g ir out with this 

m us promptly. 





the reduced pressure. 











(TIRE MOLDS its 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 
oe 


Fair Prices 
Reliable Delivery 
Good Workmanship 
Ww 


Your Inquiries are Solicited 











THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 
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EXCLUSIVE 


dy 
AGENTS Sense 


RAY - BRAND 
Centrifuged Latex 


@ Normal Latex 
@ GR-S Latex Concentrate 


© Natural and Synthetic 


REVERTEX Latex Compounds 


72-75% Latex 
Concentrate 


We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting 
service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, —. 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
SALES wate tae Charles “3 Il, 250 Delaware Ave., 


Buffalo 2, ; Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, 
Canada; Ernesto Del Valle, Tolsa 64, Mexico D.F. 

















The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





e 
EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 

of the entire rubber industry 

KNOW LEDGE 

of the industry's needs 
@UALITY 
acknowledged superior by ali users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
e 


Write to the country's leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 


The Country's Leading Makers 


oo oe eee ow we oe ooo oor 4 


pm mo a oe nnn een nero 





N. H. 














British Trade Notes 


Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., 
agents’ convention in London, 
were described, and trading problems in the United States, 
South Africa, India, Europe, and Near and Middle East, were 
discussed. Agents of 19 countries attended. Among those present 
besides E. A. O'Neal, chairman of Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., 
and other officials of the British concern, were F. N. Williams, 
H. G. Johnson, and M. Young, respectively vice president and 
general manager of the Plastics division, head of the develop- 
ment division and director of the foreign department of the 
American parent company. Monsanto Chemical Co.. Monsant 
Chemicals (Australia), Ltd., was represented by C. Hudson, 
sales manager. 

Herbert Rogers, 
Rubber Co., Ltd., 


recently held a six-day export 
when new Monsanto products 


director and general manager Northern 
has been nominated president of the Institu 
tion of the Rubber Industry fer 1950. At the same time it is 
learned that E. A. Murphy will receive the Colwyn Medal for 
1949 for his work in the development of latex. 

Petrochemicals, Ltd., which produces various chemicals from 
oil, has increased its capital of £3,200,000 to £4.700.000 by issu- 
ing an additional £1,500,000 in £1 ordinary shares 

Eric Miller recently celebrated a half century of service with 
Harrisons & Crosfield, of which he has been chairman 25 
To commemorate the occasion, Mr. Miller was present 
I Maurice Codner. 





> years 
ed with 
his portrait painted by 


Hess Products, Ltd., Leeds, recently was formed to produce 
pure fatty acids under license from Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Ill, U.S.A. The fatty acids will be sold in Britain under the 


trade name, “Destec.” 

\ new 
ly was opened by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.. 
on Tees-side. This factory is part of a huge 
years ago on the 2,000 acre side at Wilton 
completed by 1953. The eventful scope of the Wilton works will 
be based chiefly cracking oil for the production of basic 
organic chemicals and electrolysis of brine for producing chlorine 
and caustic soda. The company has a plastics division at Wilton, 
operating two plants, which is already ‘ 


factory ior chemical research and manutacture recent- 
at Wilton, 
project begun some 
and expected to be 


eo : 
productiot 


HUNGARY 


Production of rubber goods in Hungary is said to have in- 
creased by 38% over last years’ level. Ovtput of so-called 
peasant (work) boots has increased from 250,000 pairs last year 
to 360,000 pairs this year. Manufacture of rubber foam for seats 
and cushions has been developing rapidly; it started at 1,000 
kilograms per month, rose to 3,000 kilograms, and is expected 
to reach 6,000 kilograms a month by the end ot 1949. 

Progress is also reported in the production of plastics. The 
Hungarian Rubber Works claims to have increased its output 
of these materials by 50% above the 1948 rate. The material 1s 
used chiefly in the manufacture of raincoats, handbags, etc. 











- long flex life -- 


SEE PAGE 384 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Meet the Plastics.” Clark N. Robinson. Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave, New York, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 914 inches, 182 pages. 
Pri c, $3.75. 

Intended for the non-specialist, this book gives an understand- 
able discussion of plastics, their characteristics, uses, special val- 
ues, and limitations in comparison with other materials, methods 
of manufacture, and sources of supply. Beginning with a simple 
description of the basic chemistry of plastics and their properties, 
the author then discusses the plastics industry and its branches 
Vocational opportunities in the field are pointed out, making the 
volume of special value to students and beginners in the plastics 





»wing a general introduction, there are chapters devoted 
to plastics materials; plastics ingredients; molding, extruding. 
casting ; laminates, — coatings, fibers; the plastics in- 


dustry : the plastics reearch laboratory; molding plants and fabri 
cating plants 5 plastics as handicratt materials : opportunities 1m 
the plastics industry; and the consumer and_ the plastics. 


\ppendices include lists of materials manufacturers, plastic ma 
terials, schools offering training ‘courses in plastics, and trade 
publications, together with a bibliography and subject index 





“Training Soe gar and Managers for Production and 
Teamwork.” Earl G. Planty, William S. McCord, and Carl 
A. Efferson. With a foreword by Robert W. Johnson. ’ 
Ronald Press Co., New York, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches. 
pages. Price $5. 

In his foreword Robert W. Johnson, chairman of the board 
of directors of Johnson & Johnson, states that the authors “have 
proved that training pays—for the company, for the worker; and 
for our company. They have written a book full of actual 
‘know-how. They write from experience and from a successtul 
record in companies whose tri aining departments are performing 
these tasks and using the methods recommended. With other 
corporations that are equally advanced, they have established 
training as a proved means of solving urgent problems of labor- 
management relations and plant efficiency. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I introduces the 
broad concepts which have developed in recent years in the field 
of business and industrial training. It answers the questions of 
executives, managers, and others who want to know specitically 
what training is and what it will do for its time, trouble, and 
cost. \s one of the basic principles, it is said: 

“Industrial training today should continuously educate all levels 
in each of three fundamentally important areas: (1) salt. QO 
knowledge, and (3) attitude. Therefore we can be guided in 
determining what to teach by recognizing that long-time plans 
should contain courses and other training devices of sufficient 
kind and variety to educate all continuously in each of the three 
major areas.” 

Part II of this book deals with the organization and admit 
istration of training and is designed primarily to assist those 
who are responsible for setting up a training department, selecting 
and training a staff, and also tor planning the operation of the 
training program. 

Part III, devoted to training programs and methods, is chiefly 
for training directors and for managers who are responsible for 
carrying out the training program. Dealing with practical 
erations, this section tells how to do the job. 











“Who's Who in Plastics, 1948-1949.” The Society of th 
Plastics Industry, Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N Y 
Cardboard, 6 by 9 inches, 268 pages. Price: $4.50 to member 
$5.50 to non-members. 

This first edition of the “Who's Who” provides information 
1¢ athliation, experience. and training of some 2,989 persons 
he plastics industry. A company section lists company names 
addresses, key officers and their positions, products, and methods 
of manufacture. By consulting the biographical and company 
sections it is possible to see the complete picture of an organiza- 
tion and its leaders. Data also are given on Society members 
both in this country and throughout the world. Other sections 
of the book present brief descriptions of the work of the various 
SPI committees. SPI officers and directors, and information 
Society activities. 
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Rag 
CUMIN 


SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Agents 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER .. Akron 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER ...New York 
C. M. BALDWIN . me .... Chicago 
ERNEST JACOBY G'CO. ob eeclivediasen Boston 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif. Los Angeles 
DELACOUR-GORRIE LIMITED ... Toronto 











ENGINEERING and 
SHOP HELP 
NEEDED? 


Let Black Rock Engineers Assist In Plan- 
ning Your Future Requirements. Black 
Rock Engineers have designed and built 
an endless variety of specialized machines 
to meet customers exact specifications as 
well as the many standard models in use 
throughout the world by the rubber im- 
dustry. 


BLACK ROCK engineering and shop expe- 
rience and facilities are now available and 
ready to work for you. 


WRITE or PHONE your inquiries and they 
will receive our prompt attention. Coafi- 
dential matters will be handled to your 
complete satisfaction. 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
N.Y. Office: 261 Broadway 


Pacific Rep Lombard Smith, Los Angeles, Cal 
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Setting a New 


























JOHNSON Pace in the 


Sale rae Rubber Industry 


When it comes to admitting 
heating or cooling agents to 
rotating rolls or drums, the 
Johnson Joint completely 
outmodes the old style stuf- 
fing boxes. It saves enough in 
reduced maintenance alone 
to pay its own way quickly 
—it is completely packless, 
self - lubricating, self - adjust- 
ing and even self-aligning. 
In addition, it can materially 
benefit over-all production— 
by ending many causes of 
machinery shut-down, by its 
more efficient performance, 
by facilitating better roll 
drainage. 

Write for fact-filled literature. 


Johnson Joint installed on 
rubber extruder. Photo 
courtesy of Manhattan 
Rubber Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc, 


Rotating member consists 
of Nipple (A) and Collar 
(B), keyed together (‘C). 
Seal ring D and bearin 
ring (E) are of self-lubri- 
cating carbon graphite. 
Spring (F) is for initial seating only; joint is pressure 
sealed in operation. 


The JOHNSON CORPORATION, 869 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 


GRANULATED CORK 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 











NORFOLK, VA. 








[CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 








BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 








nsul and Technical Service 
I er, Text Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
M ed Sy Ities—Cut Rubber Thread 





401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. | 








DAYTON CHEMICAL PRODUCTS LABORATORIES 
WEST ALEXANDRIA, OHIO 

Adhesives, Bonding, Rubber Compositions 
fi ‘ 
| GIDLEY LABORATORIES | 
PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY — “RESEARCH IN RUBBER” | 


Consulting engineering, formulas, | 
product development, chemical and j 
Physical tests and factory surveys. 


Fairhaven Massachusetts | 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 
with completely equipped laboratories are prepared to render 
you Every Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for Booklet No. 15, “The Chemical Consultant 


our Business” | 
New York 11, N. Y. | 











29 W. 15th St. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Cabot Carbon Blacks under the Electron Microscope.” 
Vol. II, No. 10. October, 1949. Godirey BS Cabot, Inc., 77 
Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 90 pages. After an introduction 
reviewing the importance of particle size study of carbon black, 
this booklet gives an electron micrograph, particle size and 
surface area data, and typical analytical properties of each of 
the company’s individual carbon blacks. Color and ink, and car- 
bon blacks are grouped together in two sections; while the final 
section describes the procedures used in determining the values 
presented. 

“Products of Cabot Research Available to Industry.” 
4 pages. This folder lists the types of products made by Cabot, 
gives tabular data on the properties of its carbon blacks and 1 
products, and describes some special uses for carbon black 
industry. 


Publications of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington 98, Del. “Exposure Cracking Inhibitors for GR-S 
Compounds.” BL-234, November 15, 1949. 2 pages. Data show 
that a combination of Heliozone and NBC will economically 
protect a GR-S stock from exposure cracking under either 
dynamic or static conditions. “Alamask Odorants for the Rub- 
ber Industry.” 8 pages. This folder lists the 14 types of Alamask 
odorants available and gives information on their seleciion and 
use in various types of rubber and latex products. 


“A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials (With Related 
Information).” American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. October, 1949. Paper, 586 pages. 
Price, $4.50. This latest edition of standards on textile materials, 
prepared by A.S.T.M. Committee D-13, gives in their current form 
84 specifications, test methods, and tolerances, together with much 
other related information. In addition to the material standards 
and testing methods, there are tables on relative humidity, photo- 
oe of fibers and fabric defects, yarn conversion tables, 

glossary of textile terms, and appendices covering basic fiber 
nf erties and other related data. 


“Spectrophotometry.” NBS Circular 484. Kasson S. Gibson. 
Issued by National Bureau of Standards. 48 pages. Available 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price, 25¢. The techniques and 
data resulting from the Bureau's experience are presented in this 
guide so that users of spectrophotometers can better understand 
their instruments, properly calibrate and maintain them, and 
avoid the numerous errors common in such work. Topics include 
definitions of terms, design and operation of typical instruments, 
types of errors which occur, and presentation of standard data 
for checking the calibration. In addition, a bibliography of 127 
related references is included. 





“Chemigum Latex 101 in Paints.” Techni-Guide #C-102. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron 16, O. 7 pages. This 
bulletin gives full information on the use and advantages of 
Chemigum Latex 101, a styrene-butadiene latex, as a paint 
vehicle. Data presented cover formulation, mixing and prepara- 
tion, and properties of the finished paints. 


aia bg orem List a Trade Names of Syn- 
thetics.” T. Dawson and M. J. Thomsett. Research Asso- 
ciation of oon Rubber “lie a rs, 105-7 Lansdowne Rd., 
Croydon, England. Information Bureau Pong A No. 372. Paper, 
8 by 13 inches, 230 pages. Price, $10. This list of rubber and 
plastic trade names includes raw es. compounding in- 
gredients, and finished products, together with brief descriptions 
of each material. American products are also shown, but the 
special value of this listing lies in its comprehensive coverage ot 
foreign materials and its resultant usefulness as a reference 
work. 


“Dynel.” Folder F-7427. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 6 pages. This bulletin 
presents properties, textile charac teristics, and suggested appli- 
cations of Dynel, the company’s new staple fiber spun from a 
copolymer of acrylonitrile and vinyl chloride. Both chemical 
and physical properties of the fiber are given, and information 
on textile characteristics includes processing, sizing, bleaching, 
dyeing, and anti-static treatment. 
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FRENCH OIL 
HOT PLATE 
PRESSES 





Side plate or column presses for compression or transfer 
or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


Write for bulletins on 
“Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO 














CRUDE RUBBER 











-- - long flex life - - - 


SEE PAGE 384 
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BAIRD RUBBER 
AND TRADING COMPANY 


233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-1460 
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Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity Exchange 
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al Market 


Demand on the Continent is said to be 


strong, and the London and Singapore 
markets showed corresponding price ad- 
vances and general firmness. Adding to 


these advances was a report that Russia 
had ordered 10,000 long tons of Malayan 
rubber for shipment in January, thus end- 
ing the 100-day Russian lull in buying be- 
lieved caused by devaluation 

Toward the end of December it was 
said that American manufacturers had 
bought enough rubber and were well stock- 
and in a position to wait out lower 
prices. The government also stayed out of 
the market during the month. Dealers were 
optimistic, however, and foresaw no break 
in the market 1e immediate future 

\ feature ot the physical market during 
December was the narrowing of the dif 
ferential between No. 1 sheets and the 
oft-grades. Whereas the discount between 


Ni 1 and No. 3 sheets 


ed 





1 
11) 


was as much as 
2.13¢ two months ago, December saw a 
ditterential of only 0.5¢ between these 





ia 
grades. This trend can be explained by the 
tendency of consumers to substitute off- 
grades for No. 1 sheets during a period of 


advancing prices, but the present differen 


tials more closely approximate the normal 
prewar 1 


relation between the basis and 


ior No. 1 started 
low of 17.00¢, fluctuated 
and 17.63¢ for the next 
rose to 18.00¢ on December 
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closed the month at the high 

i he month at 16.00¢, 
No. 
gap and 


to end the month at a high 


1 sheet price, 
advanced 


No. 


- ser, 
of 17.63c. 





2 Brown rose from a low of 15.00¢ on De 

cember 1 a high of 17.00¢ on December 

28-30) Bark showed an ad 
. + 1e 742 
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ge reported total ot 4,052 long tons. 
dry weight. of Hevea latex consumed 
| October surprise to the 
} according to Arthur Nolan, 
Latex Distributors, Inc., writing in Lock 
wood’s December Rubber Report. Such at 
ot 392 long tons over September 
nsidered likely 
since most foam factories had operated 
fully in September. A study of the October 
figures shows foam consumption at about 
2,000 tons, with the remainder being used 
in non-foam applications 

Hevea latex imports dt 
2,634 long tons; while 

long tons 


4,162 


Nas 


increase 
not Cc 


onsumption was 








g October 
month-end 
Stocks 


totaled 
stocks were are 


and since 


now down to a 30-day position, 

stocks plus shipments are already known 

to be inadequate to support a 4,000-tor 
mthly consum it appears that 





ufficient supplies to 


ievel are not 


> must fall 


rt 1 





ex 








ye me time earl 
1 

ex bDulpD prices 

( of 24.5-26.5¢ 

to nound nis 

pound. Thi 

increase was 1 in view of the ad 

vancing crude rubber prices in order t 


provide necessary stimulatior 
ducers. 
GR-S g October 


consump 


1- 
latex 


1.898 long 


Was 





tion, 1,546 long tons; and month-en 
stocks, 1,520 long tons. The slow bu 
steady decline in GR-S_ stocks can be 
attributed to “fill-in” use where insuffi 


cient //evea latex is available. GR-S latex 


usage is expected to increase while th: 
fevea shortage continues in order t 
maintain volume and act as a brake t 


higher natural latex prices. GR-S_ latex 
bulk i during December  remaine 
unchanged at 18.5-20.25¢ a pound. 


prices 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


reclaimed rubber during 
December rose to about 8% above the 
November level and were approximately 
equal to the October sales volume. Despite 
increased consumption of natural rubber 
during October, the outlook for the reclaim 
industry is still optimistic since consum} 
tion data for October indicate that the 
consumpion ratio of reclaim to new rub- 
ber was better than had been expected. 
Final September and preliminary October 
on the domestic reclaimed rub- 
September 


ALES of 


statistics 
ber industry are now available. 


production totaled 18,304 long tons; con- 
sumption, 18,517 long tons; exports, 761 
long tons: and month-end stocks, 26,257 


long tons. Preliminary figures for October 
give a production of 20,682 long tons ; 
sumption, 19,635 long tons; exports, 
long tons; and month-end stocks, 
long tons. 

N hanges in reclaimed rubber prices 
occurred last month, and current prices 


tollow: 


con 
1,107 
26,664 
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Reclaimed Rubber Prices 





T! those items or classes 
the price basis of all 






grades. Every manufacturer 
f special reclaims in each 
ately featuring character- 

lity, workability, and 








SCRAP RUBBER 


— ATE 
the scrap 
December. Scrap 
active during the 
but then slowed 
taking and_ the 


activity was reported i 
rubber market during 
movement was fairly 
first half of the month, 
down owing to inventory 
normal year-end letdown 


11 


in business. All grades of scrap were said 
to have been sold, with demand centered 
on No. 1 peelings, mixed tires, and red 
tubes. Occasional demand for specialty 
stocks was also noted. 


The improvement of the market 
thre Past few months was reflected 


Mixed auto tires 


during 
n several 


advanced 





price changes. 


in the East from $13 to $13.50 a net ton 
corresponding to the Akron price. Red 
passenger tubes rose from 7¢ to 7.5¢ a 
pound both in the East and at Akron 
Scrap rubber export business was very 


slow during December. Some supplies were 
said to have been shipped to Spain and 
‘rance, but the total volume small. 
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HM eyes ae 
on the PINW1S/7S 


. including Mr. Turtle’s. He was planning 
on that perfect finish every step of the way! 


With STANLEY CHEMICAL helping you plan 
your course, you can count on much more 
than ‘a perfect finish.”” You can count on 
greater efficiency, savings, and an extra 
margin of profit. As the expert advice of 
skilled STANLEY chemists clears the way, a 
specially developed STANLEY finish will give 
you the undisputed edge in the race for 
increased sales. 


A leading source of durable finishes for 
the rubber industry, STANLEY has also per- 
fected VINYL INKS for rotogravure and silk- 
screén. ORGANOSOLS for fabric or paper coat- 
ings. PLASTISOLS for molding or coating... 
and STANLEY chemists continue to develop 
long-lived and economical finishes for every 
special application. 


Let STANLEY show you how “Special Finishes 
for Special Applications” 
can help you make a 
superior product. Write to 
the STANLEY CHEMICAL Co., 
East BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 








STANLEY CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 
LACQUERS SYNTHETICS JAPANS ENAMELS 


January, 1950 














HARRIS VULCANIZERS 


feature 
FASTEST — SAFEST 
QUICK OPENING DOOR 


in existance! 





4 second opening 


* NO BOLTS 
e SAFETY APPROVED 


* CORROSION FACTOR 
ADDED 


© LOWER PRICED 

° LOWEST 
MAINTENANCE 

¢ HYCAR FULL CIRCLE 
GASKET 


1) 


HARRIS 
bee yt ry. | 


i 
: 
4 


2 second closing 


HORIZONTAL or VERTICAL 
Diaineters 1° to 20° any length 


Tracks or monorail, bases and standard openings 


included. 


Harris Quick Opening Safety Doors ONLY may 
be purchased for replacement for existing bolted 
or outmoded doors. They are furnished assembled 
on a short section of shell or with bolt adaptor 
to suit your vessel — complete with hinges and 


gasket. 


The only Boltless Vulcanizer Door with greater 
gasket compressibility than can be obtained by 
bolts. FASTER * SAFER * SIMPLER! More 
economical in original cost and upkeep — A 
MODERN WONDER now in use around the 
world. Direct inquiries to: HARRIS UNITED 


HARRIS UNITED AKRON RUBBER MACH. CO. HARRIS UNITED 


6519 Miles Avenue 2080 Front Street 382 Eqgert Road 
Huntington Park, Calif. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio Buffalo 15, N.Y 
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Following are dealers’ selling prices for 
scrap rubber, in carload lots, delivered to 
mills at points indicated: 


Eastern Akron, 






ints 
Per N vet Ton ) 


Mix to tires ¢ 5 
Pee gs, N 2.25 
. €} 
Re seenier subben F 











New York Cotron Ex NGE 
WEEK-Enp Cxiosixc PRICES 

s 0 N De D De De 

- 3 7 24 

Mar 29.84 4 8 30.5¢ 0.66 
May 6 Sh 8 38 30.42 
Oct 2 AQ 2 7 OS x 2 320 
Mar 7.8 = Seno 37:75 92 38°18 





emand, good export interest, and a gen- 
ral optimistic sentiment based on the cot- 
n growers’ vote favoring acreage con- 
rols. On the export side, ECA announced 
allotments for cotton purchases to Italy 
Austria, Netherlands, Western Germany, 
Denmark, and Korea for a total of about 
$86,000,000. These allotments more or less 
lete the ECA program for 
observers believe that a dip in 
uying after the first of the year, 
ual slump in mill de- 
narket vulner- 





the season, 








referendum conducted by the 
\griculture, 











United States Dey artment ot 
pproximately 89% e farmers voting 
vore a return to prewar production 

trols to hold d cotton c¢ sur- 
ses. The proposal was first advanced 
because current supplic s are tar in excess 
prospective n arket needs. Under the 
new control program the cotton acreage 
next year is to be about 21,000,000, instead 
st ti past season’s 27,000,000 . 





indicates that 
will get a 
or re-allocation of unused 
otton acreage quotas, thus 
uts some growers are taking 
ion may be taken to build 
cotton storage facilities for next season’s 
rop, since the 9,000,000-bale surplus of the 
urrent crop is expected to exceed storage 
he Summer of 1950. 
price movements on the 
ige, the 15/16-inch middling 
n h at the low of 


th 


trie 





rly to close 
i S12 Similar move- 
by March futures prices, 
the low of 29.99¢ on De- 


“ached a high of 30.78¢ on 





Fabrics 


The cotton gray goods market reported 
active sales during December, except for 
the usual pre-holiday lull. Large quantities 
of chater fabrics were bought by tire com- 
panies for delivery in January, with the 
entire line of single-ply goods being in 
greatest demand. Headlinings were in a 
airly tight position for the first quarter, 
and sales were reported as far ahead as 
March. 

Sateens enjoyed a good market through- 
out the month, with deliveries during 
January and February to the coating trade. 
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Business was good in wide drills, single 
filling ducks, and hose and belting ducks. 
Many orders were placed in these fabrics 
for delivery during the first quarter, and 
a continued improvement in demand is ex- 
pected for the next few months. Although 
not selling so strongly as certain other 
fabrics, wide ducks were in a strong posi- 
tion and enjoying continued demand. 
The market in osnaburgs was only 
moderate in view of the tight supply 
situation, although some sales into Feb- 
ruary were reported. Print cloths reported 
strong inquiries for most numbers into the 
second icine and sales volume increased 
steadily. The sheeting market also enjoyed 
strong demand, with earliest deliveries 
reported to be about March 31. 


Cotton Fabrics 
Drills 





Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.1l-yd.. ; : 24 


Raincoat Pubees 








f hak 
Chafer Fabrics 
14-o7966, Fa. Pl ccccccsvess Ib. .635/.65 
LE-65-H8.700.. 9G. Bs .cssssccaw -  .58/.60 
10-80-0z./sq. 474. ee ee -62 
ROOF PAd. 90; . Gsv-avedseees's -635 
14-0z./sq. yd. S. esis cee 59 
Other Fabrics 
565 
-6063 
7 
6238 
.685 
.675 








RAYON 


HIPMENTS of rayon to domestic 

consumers during November totaled 
99,700,000 pounds, almost equal to the 
October record figure. Substantial portions 
of the August-November shipments were 
made out of inventory, and, with inventory 
on November 30 down to about 33% of the 
mid-year total, rayon shipments from now 
on will more cl osely reflect actual produc- 
tion figures. 

November deliveries of rayon filament 
yarn at 75,500,000 pounds were 1% above 
the October level. Viscose and cupra yarn 
shipments, accounting for 49,300,000 pounds 
of the November total, were composed of 
24,100,000 pounds of high-tenacity yarn and 
25,200,000 — of “textile” type yarn. 
Rayon stocks held by producers at the 
end of November totaled 3 100,000 pounds, 
21% below the October figure. 

No changes were made in rayon tire yarn 
and fabric prices during December, and 
current prices follow: 


Rayon Fabrics 


Tire Yarns 


1100/480 Benbashss Nees hensecw ele 
RIQUIROD asuesasee (asseesesees ED 
1150/490 Se aesheosaeeae ee mB}. 
TO Ree erry er rr 54 
LOUIS ass 6516 4656's: 2 sa ase ee we 54 
1900 DEO leah nie n aise sos eoccccce 54 
en Te pi oceineus 53 
2200/980 eeaeens PR 53 
4400/2934. ccccn-ccccsccccces 55 / $0.56 





Tire Fabrics: 


1TOO/49O/2 wnccccccccccescsess -67_ P 
LGSOSOROSS occ cs. sie elaiesis .645 7 >..66 
2200/980/2 Sass seeee eee waes -63 





Compounding Ingredients— 
Price Changes and Additions 


Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic 


Litharge, National Lead. 
Red lead, National Lea 










White lead, National L 30.1575 
Silicate, National Lead A 
Accelerator-Activators, Organic 
b 1435 
165 
} lt a} 
LA /t 
Latex Compounding — 
DC Antifoam A.. : lb. = 5.65 6.65 
Odorants 
{ 6.50 


Ne ee eatate 60 / 






















Emery 600 1025 
Hytfac 430 15 
431 Suara eats 16 
Monoplex DBS..... o2 
DOS : SHO 
P< x 70 
165 
“480 Oiipro of Resin 185 
Piccoumaron resin 19 
Reinforcers, Other Than 
resins 1! 
», -100.. lb: 
yn resins 195 
Solvents 
Picco Hi-Solv sol gal. 17 / .265 
Tackiiiers 
Bu 05 / 105 
Picc lt 055 / 195 
Vulcanizing Agents 
Litharge, Nati 
Red Lead, 
White lead ae 
eae 14 








ontinued from page 466) 
er thinners, etc. Coating Materials 

t atories, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 

512,064. Comasyn. Paints, sealers, thin- 
ners, etc. Coating Materials Laboratories, 
Inc., Belleville, N. J. 

512,065. Comafiex. Pairts, ete. Coating 
rials Laboratories, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 
512,092. Ariel. Footwear. Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

512,104. Representation of a seal contain- 
he wor is: “Seal Fast,’”? below the word: 

Cables, tire vulcanizers, and bat- 
Bowes ‘‘Seal-Fast’’ Corp., Indianap- 












ing 


“Bow es.”’ 





All Weather. Footwear. Good- 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Twin-Flex. Corsets, girdles, etc. 
La Resista Corset Co., Bridgeport, Conn 

512,132. Representation of the letter: 
“R” on which are the words: “Pennsylvania 
Station New York” and an oval containing 
the words: “Ryanbury John W. Ryan, Inc.” 
and an inner oval containing a representation 
of a crest and the words: “English Shops.” 
Raincoats. John W. Ryan English Shops, 
Inc., New York, N. Y 

512,257. WVinalon. Plastic coated fabrics. 
Golding Bros, Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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A MUST 


FOR EVERY COMPOUNDER 


Completely Revised Edition 


COMPOUNDING 
INGREDIENTS 
for RUBBER 


The new book presents information on some 2000 
separate products as compared to less than 500 in 
the first edition, with regard to their composition, 
properties, functions, and suppliers, as used in the 
present-day compounding of natural and synthetic 
rubbers. There is also included similar information 
m natural, synthetic, and reclaimed rubbers as the 


essential basic raw materials. 


Over 600 pages—Cloth Bound 
Price $5.00 postpaid in U.S.A. 
$6.00 Foreign 


(Add 2° Sales Tax for New York Citv) 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


CurransBarry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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United States Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 








Imports for Consumption of Crude and 
Manufactured Rubber 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs 


ber 97,387,010 














4,802,243 
ik 
i, 
Ss OS ,330,67 14 
\ R 
1 K , 130 
3 n Y 2,350 
t , 6 
R 
3 Dy 4 
Ss sf 20,648 
R S 
’ 29 
A , $32 
oO S » 17 O36 
Ri r 
k 719 
IX 
Belt 1 
LI nce 
P 2 850 
R s 665 
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IRAND T ALS 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 























. REI 
s 297,532 
R r 74,105 
j 0,249 
TRS 
spr } 
R € 
€ pr re) 
' s z. pr 71 
H r 37 844 
Soling : 
sheets 05,33 
’ 0,399 
, 28,65 
8.7 UE 
, 076 
GP 564 
2,988 
¢ 
. s ?, 42,087 
\ , 1,015 
Tr r 4.95] 
Other ? 1,04 
3 , 8,509 
\1 n 790 
Other n 040 
1 81,303 
’ 11,242 
‘ 
n 1,689 
t S14 
r ter s 
ack 3,215 
4,988 





tr, 1949 


Value 


$200,930 


2,145 





49,948 


34,361 














Septemb 


Quantity 
48,820 
80,299 


100,884 
19,687 
29,325 


19,633 
429,730 
112,709 
809,815 
19,908 
12,691 








TOTALS 





RAND TOTALS, 
ALL OrHeR Exports. 


er, 1949 











85,828 
165,993 
21,853 
30,968 


101,644 
24,161 
324,225 
100,556 
176,658 
31,312 
34,310 





1,236 


uantity 


Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 
Crude rubber... 








Balata a 
Chicle and ch 
bases. 
TOTALS 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubber soling and toplift 
sheets. 5» SE 


Toy and novelty 
Rubber toys and 
Tire casings: tr 
Se 
Tires, solid: truc 
industrial 
Other natural 
thetic rubber 






United States Rubber Statistics—September, 1949 


All Fig 























61,161 


1,312,497 





September, 1949 
————E 


—~ 
Value 


$248,921 
1,389 


) 
78,591 


$329,401 


10,994 


1,510 


420 











112,878 ures... 
TOTALS . $27,528 
353,583  Granp Totacs, ALL Rus- 
oe 5 BER REEXPORTS : $357,283 
37,384,435 ‘ i 
Source: Bureau i States Depart- 
38,134,976 ment of Com De oF 
sures in Long Tons, Dry Weight 
New Supply Distrit Month” 
* A - En 
Imports Total f Exports Stocks 
43,476 $3,476 40,318 956 $4,872 
2,144 24 3,660 0 5,746 
45,620 $5,620 43,978 556 100,618 
2,086 415 110,848 
1,880 50 89,983 
0 297 3,507 
206 0 13,706 
0 68 3,303 
30,878 47,706 76,421 71 
18,304 0 18,517 761 
$9,182 47,706 14,938 WR y4 
States De tme Cc r Washingt By & 





Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, 
Production, Inventory, October-September, 1949; First 10 Months, 1 








7,015,899 


229,839 
735,412 
89,668 
1,054,919 
878,835 
658,983 


941,620 
739,945 
158,039 
6,839,604 
6,509,017 
8,674,882 


Who 


2,940,439 





78,633 
5,557,104 
5,295,630 
8,643,678 


c 
Change fr 
Preceding September, 
Mont} 14949 


2,832,405 
2,944,107 

44,457 
5,820,969 
é 4,950,727 
53 7,124,640 





1,811,573 








24,617,815 
31,396,714 

423,607 
56,438,136 
54,724,461 
7,015,899 


3,048,519 
5,768,265 
816,000 
9,632,884 
9,321,151 
1,658,983 


27 666,434 
37,164,979 
1,239,607 
66,071,020 
64,045,612 
8,674,882 





007 ,260 
? 766,312 
69,240 s 
4.80 1,842,812 55,910,051 
8.02 4,902,319 55,102,309 
3.05 8,915,678 8,643,678 
n pr nths 
yO 
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RUBBER 


949, 1948 


54,719,428 
57,174,671 
8,002,433 


4,464,904 
6,616,411 
948,458 





9,905,263 


22,198,970 
35,540,336 
910,970 
58,650,276 
59,539,335 
8,915,443 


WORLD 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 











BLISTER 
TROUBLE? 


SOLKA FLOC IS THE REMEDY! 


Solka Floc in the compound can 
reduce blistering significantly. The 
addition of 10 to 20 parts of this 
finely divided wood cellulose to 
the rubber is the generally estab- 
lished practice in rubber flooring, 


soling and similar fields. 


Perhaps you can profit by this 
broad experience. For further in- 


formation write to: 


BROWN COMPANY 


FOREMOST PRODUCERS [ye PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


PULP SALES OFFICES. 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. ° 
465 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND 3, ME. * 110 S$. DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. * 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ° 
BROWN CORPORATION, 906SUN LIFE BLDG., MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 
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PORCELAIN, 


Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 

Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your 
specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
993 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 



















ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
SEA WATER 


Wall agnesium 
salts 
from the sea 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL GRADES OF: 
MAGNE 
MAGNESIUM 4. 
CARBONATES 


OXIDES ~~ 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


PYRE: 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors: 

ui vtech CLARK & DANIELS. INC. G. S. ROBINS & CO. 

60 ig Broadway mea * 126 Chouteau Avenue, St. Lovis 
cn CAG Horry Holland 
CLEVELAND. Palmer Supplies Co THE C. P. HALL CO. 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles 


Write for Brochure 


























eeers The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


HITT 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PA. 

















LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE & SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
NATURAL & SYNTHETIC LATEX 


Git 


Balata, Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 
All Grades of 
Brazilian & Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials 
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RUBBER MILLS 


MODERN DESIGNS — LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS. A COMPLETE 
LINE OF SIZES FROM 2!” x 7” 
LABORATORY MILLS TO 84 
PRODUCTION MILLS 
STANDARDIZED STOCK 
DESIGNS 
STURDY — DEPENDABLE — 
ECONOMICAL 





CALENDERS — INTENSIVE 
MIXERS — REFINERS — 
CRACKERS — GEARS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
BALE SPLITTERS — PUMP UNITS 
SPEED REDUCERS—VULCANIZERS 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Illustration Frame +3. 12-12 x 24” (or 30”) Mill TEL. MICHIGAN 2850 


on cabinet type base. Under-mounted motor. 




















THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Electrical Equipment for 
Calenders * Extruders * Mills > Banburys * Conveyors ° Etc. 
CONTROLS REDUCERS 
MOTORS MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 


All equipment — New or Used — Fully Guaranteed 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Experienced in Engineering Special Drives and Controls 


SERVICE — QUALITY — DEPENDABILITY 


Jue A-C SUPPLY Co. 








Plant and Office P. 0. BOX 991 Telephone (Akron) 


Cuyahoga Falls, O. V4). B OHIO WAlbridge 1174 
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( " 
Top-Quality that never varies! 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY | 


AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. «+ HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 






BAYTOWN, TEXAS « BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 








CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE +» PORTUGAL 














THE FIRST STEP—A QUALITY MOULD 








FLEXOJOINTS F 





M for all moving pipe lines 





° The flexibility of hose—the strength of pipe. Full 360° move- 





ast & ® yee ni Four styles—standard pipe sizes 4” 
pENDA s . esa \ @ to - Write for details. 
mcowomich® == te )) FLEXO SUPPLY CO., Inc. :.si?io3 
* 


@@@ C8 @ @ ®@ in Canada —S. A. ARMSTRONG, Ltd., 1400 O'Connor Drive, Toronto 13, Ontaric 








HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR COPY OF THE REVISED 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS FOR RUBBER? 
A MUST FOR EVERY COMPOUNDER TODAY. 


$5.00 POSTPAID IN U. S. A. $6.00 ELSEWHERE — ADD 2% SALES TAX IN N. Y. CITY 


India RUBBER WORLD 
386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
69 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 





BELTING 
ransmission—Conveyor—Elevator 
PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE for every condition 
for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steain 


Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Keade St. 
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Designed To Extrude 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


a these days of rapidly changing development- 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
\antageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. I 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plasties the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 
ROYLE +2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 
ing head. 








JOHN ROYLE & SONS were 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. PATERSON 3 NEW J ERSEY 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. ’ 


REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 



























@ Compatible with Buna N and GR-S types 
of rubber 

@ Can also be used advantageously with 
Natural rubber and Neoprene 





@ Improves processing and molding 


@ Improves the following: 








Hardness 

Chemical Resistance 
Toughness 

Abrasion 

Heat Resistance 
Mechanical Properties 


Alse- 


SYNVARITE RC Resins and Solutions for Rub- 
ber Cements and Adhesives. Excellent Solvent 
Release. 


Liquid Resins, SYNVAROL AND SYNVAREN, 
compatible with Synthetic and Natural Latices 
for Cements and Adhesives. 





Manufacturing Phenolic, Urea, and 
Resorcinol Resins for all industries 
since 1939. 








TT 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 
386 Fourth Avenue, 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 
Letter replies forwarded without charge 
hut no packages or samples. 














SITUATIONS OPEN 


PRODUCTS DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST 


Must have detailed industrial knowledge to 
develop, with the aid of our laboratories, new 
products that will solve definite industrial prob- 
lems. Must have contacts and experience in spe- 
cific industries so that such products can be field- 
tested. This offer is made by a well-established 
Eastern organic chemical manufacturer with ex- 
cess plant capacity. Salary and liberal bonus 
commensurate with ability. Address Box No. 
461, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 














TECHNICAL SERVICEMAN 


to represent large well-known chemical company, 
Must 
background plus approx- 


to call on clients in the rubber industry. 
have good _ technical 
imately 10 years experience in rubber or related 
industries. Want man who is known in trade, Age 
35 to 40. Send complete resume including salary 
desired. Address =483, Care of India 


RUBBER WORLD. 


Box 


















_RUBBER AND PLASTICS CHE MIS1 TO SUPERVISE TESTING 
grout \ s hi E anc anufacturer. A knowledge of 
r r and stics testing procedures is required. Write 

plete esume f lu ience, earnings, and references. Ad- 
ress Box N 490), care f Inpia RupsrtrR Wor.tp. 
WANTED: RUBBER CHEMIST WITH 5-10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
ssistant t le nent manager ar leading to technical sales and 
Location Te Salary commensurate with experience 
lity. Addre N 4 e of INpIA RUBBER Wor. 
WANTED: CHEMIST OR ASSISTANT CHEMIST THOROUGHLY 


familiar with compounding and manufacturing rubber flooring. Ex- 
cellent opportunity. Write giving experience and starting salary 
expected. Address Box No. 495, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 


RUBBER CHEMIST LONG-ESTABLISHED MECHANIC 
Oe ea ae factory, locate easor York City, / sae 
ploy « ps 5 4h \ ith compounding 
jie rubber and synthe Ss; experience. Writs 
] N Ix R RK ll exprience and 





“BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS WANTED: PROGRESSIVE ODS 
: acturer covering the entire United gn 
4 re 





and sold in the 
SPECIALTY 





COMPANY, » 


WANTED 


The manufacturer of 


can be used 
RADIATOR 
AG 4 








the molded hard rub- 
ber part shown 


drawing at left. 


Please contact 
































‘ 
t 
f ~, The Allen Institute 
: 695 Fifth Avenue 
<= = New York 22, N.Y. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 

RUBB ER ‘CHEMIST: B.S., M.S. CHEMICAL ENGINEERIN¢ 

35, married, nine years’ diversified experience with crudes, 

and reclaims in expanded and_ mechanical applications. seeks 

position in development or technical service. Eastern location 
Address Box No. 484, care of INDIA RUBBER Wortp. 







prefe 





CONSt LTANT ¢ HEMIST. AND ENG INEER WITH M. ANY YE ARS’ 
research and development experience with rubber and _ allied 
materials for a wide variety of applications including wire and 
cable, mechanical goods, and latex products would like te make 
contact with a few concerns able to use his experience and ability. 
Address Box No. 485, care of INDIA RUBBER WORL D. 


ADMINISTRA: 


through roduc- 


( HIE F CHEMIST, FULLY EXPERIENCED IN 
tion, direction, and pursuit of research-developments, 
tion sell processing controls. Mechanical goods, 
neoprene foams. = ee academic training <z 
synthetic organic chemistry. Comprehensive résumé for 
\vailable immediately. Location immaterial. Address Bx 
INDIA RUBBER Worto. 











UNIVERSITY 
Long ex- 
Location 
immaterial. Address Box No. 487, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
RUBBER CHEMIST, 20 YEARS’ WIDE EXPERIENCE IN COM- 
pounding, raw materials, and all factory operations, is looking for new 


TECHNICAL SUPE RINTE NDE N T ‘OR CHEMIST 
graduate, desires connection with progressive company. 
perience in all the major lines of rubber manutacture. 





connection. 45 years old, Factory, laboratory, or technical sales. 


Address Box No. 488, care of Inp1a Rusper Worvp. 


NEW CONNE( 


production 


SUPERINTE NDENT-C HE MIST DESIRES 

Capable manager’s manager of 
supervisor. Backgro Y f intensive wciviee in all 
manufacture of all types of mechanical and sponge rubber pre 
crude-synthetic-reclaim rubbers. Chemical-mechanical  engineet 
Box No. 493, care of Inpra Ruseer Wor.LpD 


LONS: 














Where Needs Are Filled 


The Classified Ad Columns of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


bring prompt results at low cost. 








- WANTED—WASTE SOLVENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Dopes — Thinners — Solutions — Lacquers, etc. 
Will Redistill or Purchase Outright 
ALSO SURPLUS 


Chemicals — Colors — Pigments — Plasticizers, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


80 Beaver St., New York 5 HAnover 2-6970 
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MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


NEW ADDRESS: 183-189 ORATON ST 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE _— FROM STOCK 





UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 








Trenton, N. J., Akron, O., Chicago, Ill., 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 
L. ALBERT & SON 


Los Angeles, Calif., Stoughton, Mass. 














‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 


Continued 














MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 1 WATSON STILLMAN LOW AND — HYDRO 
Pneumatic Accumulat yr (; 30002) pressure with pumps, moto and acces 
sories. 1—48 x 48” opening Hydraulic Press with 4-16” rams: othe 
presses, various sizes 1 6’ x 24’ V sulci inizer, 100 pressure, quick-ope 

r. 6 _o and other Tubers 2's” to 8”. Also mills, calenders, etc. 

igiries. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., . 





PARK "ROW, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK, Telephone B ‘Arclay 7- 





FOR ‘SALE: WELLMAN, SEAVER MORG AN 24” x 66” THR EE- 
n calender with herringbone gears. Reduction gear 7% to 1, 125 H.P. 
D.C able speed motor. General Electric ‘double controlled panel, 
425( 7 Exodisnt condition. Address Box No. 491, care of InpIA RUBBER 
\WoRLI 





"FOR SALE: ALL PRICES. KEDUCED. FARREL 18” x 46”, 16” x 


48”, & 15” x 36” 2 -roll Rub ber Mills, also new Lab. 6” x 12” & other sizes 

up to & Rubber C alenders. Extruders 2” to 6”. Ball & Jewel Rotary 

Cutte Be ker Perkins 200-gal. & 100-zal. heavy-duty double-arm, jack. 

Mixers so 9 and lab. 0 ary Large stock Hydraulic Presses from 12’ 

x 12" ”" x 48” platens from 50 to 10 tons. Stokes Automatic Mold 
Pp 





Injection Molding Ma- 
Tablet 


ee ss¢ 


Hydraulic Pumps & Accumulator 


chines to 16 oz. Stokes & Colton single-punch | & rotary preform 


Machines, 72” to 2 ag Banbury Mixers. Grinders & Crushers, etc. SEND 
FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN. WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHIN- 
ERY. STEIN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 90 WEST STREET, NEW 
YORK co, NEW VORK. 








INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. SANDUSKY 














BUYING SELLING 


USED MACHINERY rox tHe RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


431 S. DEARBORN STREET 
ERIC BONWITT CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





HOWE MACHINERY €O.. INC. 


30 SREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 
Designers and Builders of 


"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Lateving, Expanding Mendrels, Automatic Cutting 


Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMERT 


Call or write. 
(Classified 
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BRONZE BEARINGS 


FOR RUBBER AND 
PLASTICS MACHINERY / 


= 4 


@ Plain or babbitt-lined. 










@ Finished-machined to your 
specifications. 

@ Oversized in any dimension. 

@ Blanks, semi-machined all over 
— 1/16” or} 
all surfaces. 

@ Full-rounds, halves or segments 
— to your blue prints. 

@ Write for prices. 


MAGNOLIA METAL COMPANY (%) 
16 West Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, N. J. <= 


e'’ extra metal on 

















You Save These 5 Ways 
When You Use Bemis 


TITE-FIT TUBING! 


1. No burlap wastage, because Tite-Fit 
Tubing has stretch both ways and fits 
tightly over almost any size and shape, 


2. No heavy burlap bales to handle. 


3. No time lost opening bales, remov- 
ing coverings, or cutting into sheets. 


Bemis 


4. No hand sewing. 


5. No danger of damage to contents as 
there is no cutting of goods or sew- 
ing thread. 


Use Bemis Tite-Fit Tubing! Write today for 
labor- and money-saving details. 


5134 Second Ave. 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
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ALL TYPES OF 


Sharp Edge 


CUTTING DIES 






P "Also an improved, 
effective hand operated 
die block scraper. 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Lovis 4, Missoun 





_ LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St 


on Page 488) 
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TESTED is TRUSTED 


DUPONT 
ABRADER 


One of the many *Scott 
“World-Stand- 
ard” testing of rubber, 
textiles, paper, plastics, 
wire, plywood, up to 1 ton 
tensile. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


90 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. 





Testers for 








*Trademark 














Efficient 


wei NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford. Mass. 
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FOR SALE pa ino ee er gee a, ! aes FOR CLEAN G 
molds. Type 460-volt—-3 Ph cy Max. Tem l 
Heating Capacity r gross pounds per he ur trom 3 F. 1 F. 
his unit is complete w ith que i tanks and spare parts kien Box > 

>, care of InpiA RtupBeR Worip 
FOR SALE: COMPLETE EOUIPMI NT FOR MANUFACTURING 
tires and tubes, in very good condition: so1 machines like new, hav 
used only a fe times. This equipment produces 300 tires and 
er tubes a day. Also are included a new of 1 vn” 
plasti W r detai atic to HULE & LATEX 
ee Cerva Saavedr: ( Anuahnu rt 28 
xico 17, D. I Mex 
FOR INTERCHANGE ——— TELY KE BU IL T #9 gga RY 
xer hodies, spra 1 icket also 3A s 1 exchange 
lies aid save time INTERSTATE WELDING 
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Box No. 489, care 


th you for worn bod 
>RVICE, 9°14 Miam 


MACHINERY & % SUPPLIES FOR “SALE (Cont'd) 


ee Akron 11, Ohi 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


COMPLETE ao 
-roll mills, calenders s and B: 
yf INDIA Kure ER mY RLD 


AL SO INDIV say bie 


is such as inbury mixer Ad 





ee 











WANTED — Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete Rubber Plants through purchase of (1) 
capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and equipment, 
whole or in part. Personnel retained where possible, 
strictest confidence. Box 1220, 1474 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 











B. F. GOODRICH 


FLEXOMETERS and CORD TESTERS 
FLEXOMETER 


For Hysteresis Testing of Rubber and Synthetics 


CORD TENSION VIBRATOR 


For Fatigue Resistance Testing of Cords 





Manufactured exclusively by 


FERRY MACHINE CO. 
KENT, OHIO 


Export Sales Handled by Binney & Smith Co., International 


WANTED 
RUBBER PRODUCTS PATENTS desired; large 
national mechanical Manufacturer; confidential. 
Complete details first letter. 


Address Box No. 341, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Akron New York 


Representatives 
San Francisco 











STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 


i aX. ee a 


ALL STEEL, ALL W ELDED CONSTRUCTION, 
forged steel hubs for 1%”, 142” and 2” square bars. 
a ES Oe eT OMe bee 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 

















with 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER C0. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 
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Fa LEmay 


P \ . 
~— in the drivers sear” 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Users of TEXAS “‘E’’ and TEXAS ““M” Channel Blacks 


are in the ‘‘driver’s seat’”’ in meeting today’s competition. 


These users, because of their lower material costs, enjoy 
a wider margin of profit while turning out the top quality 


products their customers require. 


The Sid Richardson Carbon Company, a Texas producer 
with its own natural resources and complete facilities, is 
ready to assure your present and future supply of these 


money-saving and highest quality channel blacks. 


May we help put you in the ‘‘driver’s seat”’? 


Sid Richardso n 


Cc AR BON C 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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/KEEP CALLING your nearest 


SCHULMAN office for 
CRUDE RUBBER 


Your telephone call makes available to 
you, crude or synthetic rubber for your 
particular application. Our crude rubber 
division deals in rubber from select plan- 
tations in Southeastern Asia, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Ceylon and Africa—importing 
standards and special quality grades. 
Your nearby Schulman office is ready to 
serve you promptly. Call for full particu- 
lars and samples for your special crude 


rubber requirement. 


AKRON 
HEmlock 
4124 


A. Schulman Inc. 
Kibben and Platlica 








MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 






AKRON, OHIO e NEW YORK CITY @ BOSTON, MASS, @ JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. @ HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


EAST 
ST. LOUIS 


BRidge 
5326 


e E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. e HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


14th & Converse Vincent Bldg., 6308 Pacific Blvd 


NEW YORK CITY e AKRON, O. e BOSTON, MASS. 











Mer. Ciimco 


“CLIMCO LINERS 


separate perfectly 


from 
the stock” 


Stock adhesions at any point in production 
mean time lost and extra expense. You can 
avoid such headaches by using Climco 
Processed liners that can be readily peeled 
from the stock without sticking. 


Climco Processing of your liners assures 
many other profitable advantages: Liner life 
is greatly increased, tackiness of the stock 
is preserved, and gauges are more easily 
maintained. Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged, lint and ravelings are eliminated 
and horizontal storage is facilitated. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. 
Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
bi: 5508 Maurice Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
| | ILLU STRATED Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 
| / LINER BOOKLET 


ee 24 ; Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 


 €CLiImMco 
PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 








